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Editorial 


Whenever a qualitative distinction is made between pure and 
applied research, the virtues of pure research are extoled. Pure 
research is disinterested and free from the taint of practicality. Its 
findings are uncommitted to utilitarian ends; it thrives in the air of 
freedom. 


Apart from the fact that many significant problems in Education 
have a practical import, the distinction between pure and applied 
research is often not clear. A case in point is the Anderson study 
reported in subsequent pages. On the face of it—a study of fluctua- 
tion in cognitive abilities over relatively brief periods of time—this 
investigation has certain practical implications. It does involve 
questions about the constancy of the I.Q., and it does raise the issue 
of a single or small number of tests of any mental function. On the 
other hand, it is developed as pure research: it is objective, care- 
fully structured, and (if this be virtue) its conclusions are negative. 


The four other articles in this issue are practical, applied, and of 
immediate consequence in education. They clearly represent applied 
research, but research conducted in the best tradition of scientific 
inquiry. Rudiak’s problem is that of noon-hour supervision in 
larger schools. Bevington presents evidence to show that mental 
age entrance requirements to Grade I are desirable and attended 
with no ill effects. Clarke sifts and summarizes a mass of data on 
the prediction of academic success in universities. And Hall 
similarly reviews the literature on acceleration as a practical device 
in the better education of gifted children. A subsequent issue will 
carry a further review by Hall on enrichment programs for the 
gifted. Mr. Alan Brown has reviewed a recent book, Administrative 
Behavior in Education. 


EFFECT OF AGE AT TIME OF ENTRANCE INTO GRADE I 
ON SUBSEQUENT ACHIEVEMENT 


W. G. BEVINGTON 


Queen Mary Park School 
Edmonton, Alberta 


The Problem 


At what age should children enter school? 

“There is popular acceptance of the notion that age six is the 
time when children should enroll in the first grade. How this 
happened to come about is not clearly understood. Perhaps the 
practice evolved because six-year-old children were nature enough 
to leave home and to travel the necessary distance to school”.? 
Undoubtedly this fact has influenced legislation with respect to 
entrance age in the past. Today, there are many influences within 
the community, such as the increased number of kindergartens, 
play schools, radio programs and television, which help to provide 
children with valuable experience and background which should 
make it possible for them to enter school at a younger age than 
children of a few generations ago. Russell? points out that the 
lowering of age for admission to the first grade to five and one- 
half years is common, in contrast to two or three generations ago, 
when children were often seven or eight years of age on entering 
school. 


Educators and parents have been concerned about the advisability 
of the lowering of the admission age. Research in the field of edu- 
cational psychology has brought about new understandings of the 
rate of intellectual, physical and social development of children. 
As a result of this new knowledge efforts have been made to cor- 
relate the curriculum and methods of instruction with these differ- 
ing rates of development. These modifications have made it pos- 
sible for educators and school administrators to change the entrance 
policies from time to time. 

Before 1925 the Edmonton Public School System allowed only 
those children who were six or more by September 1 to enter school. 
Since that date six changes in the entrance requirements have 
been made, resulting in the present regulations which state: al] 
children who are six years old before the first of September may 
enter on opening day. All other children whose sixth birthday 


1Walter S. Monroe, Encyclopedia of Educational Research, p. 370. 
2David H. Russell, Children Learn to Read, p. 135. 
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comes on or before the last day of the following February may 
also enter provided they have a mental age of 5-9.° 


Many parents of prospective beginners become dissatisfied with 
the mental age requirement of the entrance regulation when their 
child has been excluded. On the other hand educators feel that 
valuable time and accommodation would be unnecessarily used 
in attempting to teach children who are too immature to benefit 
from ordinary classroom procedures. 


A comprehensive reading of articles and studies pertaining to 
entrance age leads one to conclude that: 

1. There is very definite lack of unanimity of opinion among 
authorities as to what effect the lowering of entrance age has had 
upon the achievement of pupils. 

2. There is also a very great difference of opinion as to what 
is the most suitable criterion upon which to base entrance re- 
quirements. Some authorities prefer only a mental age require- 
ment but admit that if it is used there must be provision made for 
those children who are six years of age at time of entrance 
but do not have the mental ability to meet the entrance requirement. 
There are those authorities who believe that chronological age 
should be the sole criterion but point out that the curriculum must 
provide for individual differences, especially among the younger 
entrants, if financial loss to the taxpayer and personal harm to the 
pupil are to be avoided. 


3. Where the entrance requirement is a combination of chrono- 
logical age and mental age, it has been found that the younger en- 
trants, who were able to meet the mental age requirements, 
achieve as well as the older entrants. 


Since there is a very definite lack of unanimity of opinion among 
authorities concerning the most appropriate entrance age this study 
was undertaken to determine the effect of age at time of entrance 
into Grade I upon subsequent achievement of pupils in the Ed- 
monton Public Schools. More specifically the purpose was to 
determine what effect chronological and mental age at the time 
of entrance had on subsequent achievement and pupil progress in 
the elementary school by comparing: 

1. The standardized achievement test scores, grade six final 
marks,attendance records, and intelligence test scores of 
groups of pupils who were under six years of age at time of 
entrance, with groups who were over six years of age at 
time of entrance. 


8Edmonton Public School Board Files, Entrance Regulations. 
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2. The number of retardations, recommendations (conditional 
promotions), honor standings, and accelerations of the 
younger entrants with older entrants. 

3. The social development of the younger entrants with the 
older entrants as evaluated by ratings given by teachers 
on six personality traits. 


Procedure 
Chronological Age Groups 
The data used in the study were obtained from an inspection 
of 640 completed cumulative record cards of pupils who had taken 
all their first six grades in the Edmonton Public School System. 
The information was transferred to data cards which were grouped 
according to chronological ages in the following manner: 


UNDERAGE ENTRANTS 

Group 1—d yr. 7 mo.to5 yr. 9 mo. 
Group 2—5 yr. 10 mo. to 6 yr. 

NormaL AGE ENTRANTS 
Group 3—6 yr. 1 mo. to 6 yr. 3 mo. 
Group 4—6 yr. 4 mo. to 6 yr. 6 mo. 

OVERAGE ENTRANTS 

Group 5—6 yr. 7.mo. and over 


Mental Age Sections 


To obtain a comparison between the effect of mental age and 
chronological age at time of entrance upon subsequent achievement, 
the data cards for each chronological age group were subdivided 
into three mental age sections. The results of the Detroit Begin- 
ners First Grade Intelligence Test were used to obtain the mental 
ages for the following groups: 

Mental Age Section A—up to 6 yr. 3 mo. 
B—6 yr. 4 mo. to 7 yr. 3 mo. 
C—7 yr. 4 mo. and over 


Effect of Entrance Age on Achievement 

During the last week of May two reading tests were given to all 
grade II pupils in the Edmonton Elementary Public Schools. The 
results of these tests were recorded on the cumulative record of 
each pupil. Standardized grade scores for these tests were establish- 
ed for the Edmonton Elementary Public Schools. The average 
grade II pupil would thus be expected to receive a grade score of 
3.0 at the end of June. 


Table I indicates the means of the grade scores of the Gates 
Advanced Primary Reading Tests, Type I, Word Recognition, 
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of 649 pupils grouped according to chronological age and mental 
age at time of entrance. 
TABLE I 
MEAN GRADE SCORES OF GATES ADVANCED PRIMARY 
READING TESTS, TYPE I, WORD RECOGNITION 


| Chronological Age Group | 


Mental Age | | ui 2 | 3 4 | 5 Mean 
Sections 

| N | 113 131 156 | 149 | 91 | 
SSGstAU se eae | 204 2.6 2.7 2.8 2.7 2.4 2.6 
Secs Bs cases, cn | 226 3.0 2.9 3.2 3.1 2.9 3.0 
SecuiC ga.0.2.4> ee v2i0 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.2 3.2 3.4 
Mean). sceaie Aus 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.0 2.8 3.0 


In Table I the difference in means between the chronological 
age groups does not exceed two months from the average. The 
difference between the means of the mental age sections is four 
months. 

The second reading test given at the end of Grade II was 
Gates Advanced Primary Reading Test, Type II, Paragraph Mean- 
ing. The means of the grade scores for each chronological age 
group and mental age section are shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 


MEAN GRADE SCORES ON GATES ADVANCED PRIMARY 
READING TESTS, TYPE II, PARAGRAPH MEANING 


| Chronological Age Groups | 
Mental Age | | 1 2 | 3 4 | 3) | 
Sections 

| N 113 131 156 | 149 | 91 | Mean 
SecA b.. iee.. 204 2e7. rad 2.8 2.8 2.4 | PM | 
Seca Bieitee 226 a2 3.0 3.1 3.4 3.0 3.1 
DECC mu DLO 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.1 3.4 
Meattusa te 3.1 apa 3.2 3.2 2.8 atl 
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In Table II the difference in the means of the grade scores be- 
tween Group 1 and 2, the underage entrants, and Groups 3 and 4, 
the normal age entrants, is approximately one month. The mean of 
the grade scores of Group 5, the overage entrants, is three months 
lower than the mean of the underage entrants. 


The difference in means between each mental age section is over 
three months. 


In order to determine whether or not the difference in means 
between the combined grade scores of Group 1 and 2, the underage 
entrants, and the combined grade scores of Groups 3 and 4, the 
normal age entrants, is significant or due to chance errors in sampl- 
ing, a statistical analysis is presented in Table III. 


TABLE III 


RESULTS OF STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF THE DIFFERENCE 
IN MEANS OF GATES READING TESTS, TYPE I, WORD 
RECOGNITION, AND GATES READING TESTS, TYPE I, 
PARAGRAPH MEANING, FOR UNDERAGE ENTRANTS 

AND NORMAL ENTRANTS 


Item | Means | Standard Critical Ratios 
Deviations Pertaining to 
Underage| Normal Und. Nor. Arith. | Standard 
Entrants | Entrants Ent. Ent. Means Dev’tions 
| 
Gates 
EDeSt aL ete cee 3.00 3.09 62 A6 aa, 4.73 
Gates | 
Test LE eee 3.09 3.18 132 1.00 Ste we bye tay; 


The critical ratios of standard deviations in both tests are seen 
to be large, much larger than the 1.96 required to reject the null 
difference hypothesis. This means that significantly different vari- 
ability exists between the two groups in each test. This in turn 
involves the use of a special formula to establish the significance 
of differences found between the means. The application of the 
Cochran-Cox formula‘ reveals that the differences between the 
means (in Test I, .09; and in Test II again .09) are in neither case 
statistically significant. 

It may therefore be assumed that chronological age at time of 
entrance has no significant effect upon the reading ability at the 
grade II level. Cron and Koontz would agree, as they report that 
a few months difference in age is a poor index for determining 
achievement of pupils in the primary grades. 

4P. O. Johnson, Statistical Methods in Research, p. 75. 
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The difference in means of the grade scores on Gates Reading 
Tests, Type I (Table I) and Gates Reading Tests, Type II (Table IT) 
between each of the three mental age sections is three months or 
over. The difference in means between mental age Sections A and 
B has been statistically analyzed to determine whether or not they 
are significant. The results are presented in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


RESULTS OF STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF THE DIFFERENCE 
IN MEANS OF GATES READING TESTS, TYPE I, WORD 
RECOGNITION AND GATES READING TESTS, TYPE II, 
PARAGRAPH MEANING, FOR MENTAL AGE SECTIONS 


A AND B 
Item | Means | Standard | Critical Ratios 
Deviations Pertaining to 
Section | Section Sec. Sec. | Arith. | Standard 
A B A B Means [Deviations 
Gates 
estilo awe. OAL 3.06 58) .66 4.57 1.00 
| 
Gates | | | | 
Teste 22504. 34 | 21 | 3.10 | 96 {6 3:33 | 40 


The figures in Table IV show that difference in means of .35 
obtained from the Gates Tests I and .33 from the Gates Tests II 
yield critical ratios of 4.57 and 3.33 respectively. Garrett’ con- 
siders a critical ratio which is greater than 1.96 at .05 level of 
confidence as being a significant difference in the means. The 
critical ratios of 1.00 and .40 for the standard deviations as found 
in Table IV indicate that the variability of the two groups is not 
significant at the .05 level of confidence. 

It is thus shown that there is a significant difference in the aver- 
age achievement between the mental age sections at the grade II 
level. Therefore, mental age at time of entrance seems to be a 
determining factor in subsequent achievement, particularly in the 
field of reading. 

These findings are corroborated by Morphett and Washburne® 
who find that there is a correlation ranging from .50 to .65 between 
mental age and ability to learn to read. 


5Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education, p. 216. 


6M. V. Morphett rat C. Washburne, Results of Practical Experiments in Fitting Schools 
to Individuals, pp. 503. 
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The data used also included the results of two standardized 
tests given at the grade IV level and two at the grade VI level and 
averages of the marks for six subjects tested at the end of grade 
VI. A careful analysis of these test results indicates the same 
trend as has been demonstrated at the grade II level. 


It seems evident from the data used in this study that success 
in the elementary school is dependent upon the mental age at the 
time of entrance. Children who are only five and a half years old 
at the time of entrance, but have the required mental age of 5.9 
will succeed as well as children who are a year older chronological- 
ly but have not reached the required mental age. 


This fact is further evident, especially in Table I and II, in the 
scores for Group 5, the overage pupils. Most of the pupils included 
in this group were excluded the first time they tried to enter school 
because their mental age was below the 5.9 required for entrance. 
Therefore they were a year older at time of entrance than they 
should have been, yet were unable to achieve as well as pupils in 
the other four groups. This fact alone seems to be justification for a 
combination of chronological age and mental age requirement in 
the entrance regulation. 


Since attendance is one factor affecting achievement the attend- 
ance for all the pupils in each group for each of the first six years 
they attended school was averaged. It was found that there was 
no significant difference in the average attendances among the five 
groups. It then may be concluded that the younger entrants were 
physically able to attend school as regularly as older entrants. 


Effect of Entrance Age on Pupil Progress 


The extent to which chronological age and mental age at time 
of entrance influence the progress of pupils in the Edmonton Ele- 
mentary Public Schools throughout the first six grades was deter- 
mined by comparing the number of retardations (failures) recom- 
mendations, regular promotions, honor standings and accelerations 
in each of the chronological age groups and mental age sections. 

The number and percentage of retardations in each chronological 
age group and mental age section are shown in Table V. 

Chronological age at time of entrance does not appear to have 
any marked effect upon the number of retardations. The combined 
percentage of retardations for Groups 1 and 2 (the underage en- 
trants) are practically the same as the combined percentage for 
Groups 3 and 4 (the normal age entrants). However Section A, 
the lowest mental age section, has over six times as many retarda- 
tiions as the highest mental age section. 
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TABLE V 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF RETARDATIONS 


Mental Age Chronological Age Groups 
Sections 1 2 3 4 5 Total %o 
abl a N 113 131 156 149 91 640 | 

stable toad eth Ged Bol RE AGA am cae ieee 

Section A . ma he 204 14 32 24 25 18 113 55 

Section 6.0.40. 226 5 13 22 1 5 46 20 

Section: Ghia. 232 210 3 He i) 1 4 19 9 
| 

Potal dsc aekee joo} 2) a] os} a] afi) 640 | 22 : 47 alal ola) aim) 55 27 27 | 178 | 

Tae Ah tg A | 19 36 | 35 19 | 30 28 Bath daa jta® (fwss) ss lize [Sea | 28) | TiS 


These figures point out quite clearly that mental age at time 
of entrance and not chronological age is the determining factor in 
the number of pupils who will be required to repeat grades. 

The data used in the study indicate approximately the same 
trend in the number and percentage of recommendations as for 
retardations. This again points to the fact that achievement in 
subsequent grades is influenced by the mental age at time of en- 
trance and not chronological age. 


When the number of honor standings awarded was considered, 
it was found that the pupils in the normal age group received 
slightly more than those in the underage group even though the 
average intelligence quotient for the underage entrants was slightly 
higher. This would seem to indicate that children who are slightly 
older are able to reach a higher standard of attainment. This 
finding is further substantiated when the number of accelerations 
was considered: it was found that eight pupils, or 1.25 per cent of 
the 640 pupils were accelerated once in the first six grades and six 
of these accelerated pupils were in the normal age and none in the 
underage group. However all accelerated pupils were in the highest 
mental age section. 


Effect of Entrance Age on Personality Development 


Learning ability is not predictable solely in terms of similarity 
in intelligence and rate of maturation. Differences in achievement 
can, in many cases, be attributed to the personality of the learner. 


Children of widely varied backgrounds are expected to make 
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adjustments to entirely new situations when they enter school. 
The rate and direction of this adjustment will depend to a large 
extent upon the chronological and mental age of the entrants. 
Children too immature to cope with the strains and tensions 
necessarily encountered in day-to-day school situations may have 
difficulty in developing desirable personality traits. Those who 
are older chronologically or mentally than the average at time of 
entrance may find a lack of challenge and thus develop undesir- 
able personality traits. While it is recognized that personality is one 
of the most subjective phases of pupil development which the 
school endeavours to measure, nevertheless, the school must be 
cognizant of the effect of personality development upon pupil 
progress and achievement. 


The Edmonton Public School System has endeavoured to evalu- 
ate and record on the cumulative records the personality develop- 
ment of each child at the end of each term on the following six 
traits: 


1. Emotional Control 

The child who is developing in emotional control will accept 
criticism cheerfully and use it to improve himself. He will develop 
powers of self-direction and control over his emotions. He will 
accept and respect authority or direction and abide by group deci- 
sions. 


2. Creativeness 


It is that attitude of expressing or constructing in one’s unique 
way what one feels, thinks, or sees. It is akin to originality. 


3. Judgment 
This implies the development of open-mindness. In develop- 
ing this attitude the child will learn to observe and experiment, 


to use knowledge gained from previous experience, to weigh evi- 
dence and to form and test conclusions. 


4. Co-operation 


The ability to share ideas and possessions with others. The 


ability to work with groups willingly either as a leader or co- 
worker. 


2. Dependability 


rank child who is developing a sense of responsibility will be 
sincere, trustworthy and dependable. He will be aware of the 


obligations of a promise and will learn to accept the consequences 
of his actions. 
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6. Courtesy (Social Concern) 


A child who is developing social concern shows consideration for 
the rights and feelings of others, is thoughtful and polite. 


The rating of these traits is done on a 4-point scale. The in- 
structions given to teachers state that: “1”—“Very Good” will 
be awarded infrequently and only in those cases where behavior is 
well above average. The average pupil will rate “2”—“Good”; a 
smaller number will rate “3”—‘Fair”’; and only a few poorly ad- 
justed pupils would ordinarily need to be rated “4”—“Poor”’. 


The purpose here was to determine the effect of age at time 
of entrance on the personality development by comparing the rat- 
ing given for: 


1. Pupils in Groups 1 and 4 who made normal progress during 
the first six grades. 


2. Pupils in Groups 1 and 4 who were retarded one or more 
years during the first six grades. 

3. Pupils in these two groups at the grade I level and again 
at the grade IV level to determine whether or not the 
younger entrants were able to maintain the same rate of ad- 
justment as the older entrants. 


The data compiled clearly indicate that chronological age at 
time of entrance has very little effect upon personality develop- 
ment of pupils making normal progress. However, it does indicate 
that pupils in the higher mental age sections are awarded higher 
ratings on all six traits. 


When the personality traits of the retarded pupils (repeaters) 
were compared with those making normal progress, it was found 
that the latter received higher ratings. The difference was the 
same in both chronological age groups. 

Pupils in the two groups received lower ratings at the grade I 
level than at the grade VI level but here gain there was no dif- 
ference when chronological ages were considered. The figures 
obtained all seem to point to the fact that the pupils in the lower 
mental age sections do not seem to be as well adjusted socially 
as those in the higher mental age sections. 


Conclusion 


This investigation clearly indicates that a combination of chrono- 
logical and mental age is desirable in the entrance regulations. 
The chronological age regulation is necessary since some children 
with low mental ability would not be able to enter until they were 
seven or eight years of age, if mental ability were the sole criterion. 
The minimum mental age requirement is necessary unless a more 
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adequate differentiated program is provided to meet the wide 
range of abilities encountered in the primary grades. 
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NOON-HOUR SUPERVISION IN ALBERTA SCHOOLS 
TO WHICH PART OF THE PUPILS ARE CONVEYED 


Metro W. Rupirak 


Principal, Vilna School 
Vilna, Alberta 


The Problem 


The centralization of schools in Alberta in recent years has 
created some urgent problems in noon-hour supervision. By super- 
vision is meant democratic direction and guidance of student activi- 
ties to the end that they promote physical, social, moral and emotion- 
al development. The pressing need for supervision becomes ap- 
parent when it is realized that many pupils bring their lunches to 
school and are left free time during the noon-hour. Some pupils 
will use this time for study; some will gather for noisy conversation. 
“Many others, bored and restless, will go looking for ‘things’ to do. 
And often as not, they’ll start running around the halls and rooms, 
causing disturbances and upsetting the school routine.”? 


What should be done with a large group of children during the 
noon-hour? What kind of supervision is necessary? How many 
teachers should be on duty? What can be done about teachers’ 
resentment to such duties? “Can we devise a lunch period situa- 
tion that will adequately meet the needs of children and at the same 
time provide a much needed rest for the teacher?’ 


These questions and others prompted this study. The purposes 
were (1) to ascertain the current practices in noon-hour super- 
sivion in Alberta centralized schools; (2) to obtain reactions of 
classroom teachers and parents to various problems of noon-hour 
supervision; and (3) to suggest how centralized schools might best 
handle the problem of noon-hour supervision. 


Review of the Related Literature 


The literature applicable to this study deals with practices in 
noon-hour supervision in American centralized schools. 


Supervision of lunch rooms and cafeterias 


In some schools noon-hour duties are reduced by teats 
the noon period to the actual time required to eat lunch. Gartrell? 
favors this practice, but he is not supported by Miller, Moyer and 


i E. Anderson, ‘Supervised Noon-Hour Coach’’, Scholastic Coach (September, 1952), 
Pp. 

oe Kalish, ‘The Void in the School Day,’ School Executive Magazine (May, 1952), 
p. 1 
ty: K. Mea “One Solution to the Noon-Hour Dilemma,” Ohio Schools (January, 
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Patrick‘ nor by an article which states: “Scientific tests show that 
not only is the afternoon performance improved by the elongated 
lunch hour, but that the teacher herself is less fatigued at the 
end of the day.’”® Brackett® has found that in large schools stagger- 
ed lunch periods reduced hall congestion and minimized organiza- 
tional detail. Hatfield and Lowe’ and Nancarrow* recommended 
this practice. Other authorities’ advocate that teaching desirable 
food selection and correct eating habits should be the principal 
goals of the school lunch program. The literature’ also supports 
the view that teachers should have relief from noon-hour duties 
while they are having lunch themselves. This relief is realized 
in some schools by having parents’! take turns in providing soup, 
and in others by having mothers’? supervise lunch period. 


Supervision of playgrounds 

According to the literature at least five factors are inherent in 
the supervision of playgrounds. Trethaway"™, Kilroy’* and McCooe 
and Hutchinson'® advocate that playgrounds should be divided into 
areas for designated activities for both primary and upper grade 
children. Moreover, these authorities state that the various activi- 
ties undertaken should be scheduled. Axtell and Robinson**® and 
Watrous!’? recommend that noon-hour activities be planned demo- 
cratically by pupils and teachers. Kilroy'® suggests that pupil 
leaders be asked to assist teachers to supervise the playground. 
Finally, Axtell and Robinson’ state that all teachers should be 


4F. A. Miller, J. H. Moyer, and R. B. Patrick, Planning Student Activities, p. 303. 

Ae Lunch Program: An Example of Good Living.’ The Instructor (March, 1949), 
p. 16. 

6R. D. Brackett, ‘The Staggered Lunch Hour Plan,” The American School Board 
Journal (September, 1955), pp. 41-42. 

7E. F. Hatfield and J. Lowe, “ I Dreaded Noon Hour,” American Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation Journal (December, 1955), p. 29. 

8J. E. Nancarrow, ‘‘Staggered Schedule, Faster Service,’ The Nation’s Schools (July, 
1957), pp. 78-80. 


9“Committee on Problems of the Lunch Hour,’ Baltimore Bulletin of Education 
(November, 1954), p. 20; R. B. Norris, ‘Make Better Use of the Midday Break,’’ The 
Nation s Schools (August, 1948), p. 57; ‘Lunch Period Has a Classroom Tie-In at 
Orange,” Texas Outlook (December, 1949), pp. 23-25. 


10*Committee on Problems of the Lunch Hour,” op. cit., p. 23; ‘Lunch Time—Pro- 
gram or Problem,” New York State Education (March, 1955), p .411. 


11“A Lunch Program: An Example of Good Living,” op. cit., p. 16. 


12J. E. English, “Parents Take Over at Lunch,” i i 
Pecan Fiori unch,” School Executive Magazine (December, 


13K. H. Trethaway, “Don’t Just Tu +4 onal Associati 
Journal (April, 1954), p. 214. eG an Les tkiioeal piltia Ge ine 


14T. J. Kilroy, “Child Leaders Tak é % : 
Schools (January (1951); 58 8 ee Coe Be nae eects ae ane 


, 15D. L. McCooe, Jr. and C. E. Hutchinson, “A i i -Ti = 
tion,” The Education Digest (December, 1951),’p. it Experiment in Noon-Time Recrea 


16W. B. Axtell and D. E. Robins at J 
The Nation’s Schools (September, 1949), agites Makes: 2 Good Noa aa ae 


17M. L. Watrous, ‘Pupil Participation in Impro - i 
National Elementary Principals (September, 1954) si D. 212. amebeaaic pase! nt 
18Kilroy, op. cit., pp. 53-54. 


19Axtell and Robinson, op. cit., p. 31. 
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available for assignment as noon-hour supervisors. It is interesting 
to note that in some American elementary schools®”® the noon super- 
visors are parents not teachers. 


Organization and supervision of indoor activities 


The keynote to the organization of noon-hour indoor activities 
is pupil-staff participation in planning and scheduling activities. 
This approach is strongly recommended by Anderson” and Gribble??. 
Axtell and Robinson say: “If the children are encouraged to partici- 
pate in planning noon-hour activities, they will feel that they are 
doing what they want to do.’”® Tilton?4 recommends a noon-movie 
program as the main indoor activity, especially during inclement 
weather. Gribble?® and Norris®® state that indoor activities should 
be supervised by teachers. 


Method of Procedure 


Three sets of questionnaires were developed as instruments for 
collecting data. Ninety questionnaires were mailed to principals 
of Alberta centralized schools in which three or more high school 
teachers were engaged and in which twenty per cent or more of 
the pupils were conveyed; one hundred and twenty were sent to 
teachers of centralized schools in ten selected school divisions; and 
one hundred were distributed to selected parents of two centralized 
school districts. Over ninety-three per cent returns were received 
in each case. 


The main questionnaires which were sent to principals were 
prepared after careful study of the related literature. The sug- 
gestions given by Good and Scates?”? were used as far as possible. 
The questionnaires were criticized for validity by the thesis com- 
mittee and by ten principals of centralized schools; two revisions 
were made. 


The questionnaires mailed to principals sought information on 
the following: functions of noon-hour supervision; arrangements 
for supervising the school and playgrounds, lunch rooms, indoor 
activities, and sports; arrangements for allowing conveyed students 
to go up town at noon; type of equipment and accommodation avail- 


20G. Vanderbilt, ‘‘Mothers’ Corps rena ae Noon Relief for Teachers,” Wisconsin 
Journal of Education (April, 1954), p 


21Anderson, op. cit., pp. 48-51. 
22B. Gribble, ‘“Noon Recreation,”’ School Activities (November, 1952), pp. 109-10. 
23Axtell and Robinson, op. cit., p. 31. 


24J. S. Tilton, “Organization of a Noon-Movie Program,” Audio Visual Guide (Novem- 
ber, 1954), p. 34. 


25Gribble, op. cit., pp. 109-10. 
26Norris, op. cit., p. 56. 
27C. V. Good and D. E. Scates, Methods of Research, pp. 604-34. 
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able; and methods used to obtain staff co-operation for noon-hour 
supervision. 

The questionnaires sent to teachers were designed to reveal 
the nature of their duties; the time spent in carrying out these 
duties; complaints regarding noonhour duties; opinions on the func- 
tions of supervision; and opinions on ten problems inherent in 
noon-hour supervision. 

The questionnaires distributed to parents sought to determine 
whether they favored hot lunches in school; whether they would 
take turns to prepare lunches, and supervise the play activities of 
the elementary pupils; and their opinions on ten problems related 
to noon-hour supervision. 


Findings from Principal’s Questionnaires 


General information 

Of the eighty-four schools surveyed, ten had fewer than ten 
classrooms; sixty-three had between ten and twenty-four class- 
rooms; and eleven had twenty-five or more classrooms. Twenty- 
four schools employed three high school teachers; twenty-three 
employed four; eighteen employed five or six; fourteen employed 
seven or eight; and five employed eleven to eighteen. 


In seven schools the enrolment was below 199 pupils; in sixty- 
four, between 200 and 599; in thirteen, 600 or more. Eight schools 
conveyed less than thirty per cent of the pupils; sixty-four conveyed 
between thirty and seventy-nine per cent; twelve conveyed between 
eighty and ninety-nine per cent. 


General noon-hour supervision 


In most schools the arrangements for noon-hour supervision 
were arrived at by unanimous agreement or majority vote of the 
staff and principal, or by mutual agreement between the board — 
and staff. In eight schools, however, noon-hour supervision was 
the result of arbitrary order of the principal, superintendent or 
board. The use of arbitrary order appears questionable: “Authority 
can lead a horse to water but cannot make him drink.’2® 


The places most frequently supervised, in order of frequency, 
included: hallways; playgrounds; gymnasiums; all classrooms; only 
designated classrooms; libraries; and washrooms. In most schools 
the supervision was carried out by all members of the staff, who 
took turns on a daily or weekly basis according to prepared 


schedules; in a few schools assistance was obtained from pupils 
and janitors. 


28J. B. Sears, The Nature of the Administrative Process, p. 540. 
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Approximately three-quarters of the schools surveyed required 
their pupils to obtain permission to go up town at noon. The 
permission was in the form of written notes from parents, personal 
permission from the principal, or from the home-room teachers. 
Some schools had devised checks to prevent abuses of the privilege 
of going up town. 


The functions of noon-hour supervision, as seen by principals, 
in descending orders of importance are: 


To preserve order and discipline 

to protect pupils from accidents 

to guide pupils into worthwhile activities 
To protect school property 

To develop pupils socially 

To provide protection against legal liability 
To be on call to settle difficulties. 


oes SERS AL OB SCIA SS 


It is interesting to note that teachers ranked the functions 
in the same order. According to Norris”? and Axtell and Robinson®*, 
however, functions three and five should head the list. 


Lunch supervision 


Most principals stated that they assigned lunch rooms which 
were supervised by teachers, responsible students, janitor or prin- 
cipal. It is significant to note that no schools obtained assistance 
in lunch supervision from parents. Only seven of the eighty-four 
schools surveyed provided hot lunches which consisted of either 
soup or cocoa. In most schools the time allowed for eating lunch 
was fifteen or twenty minutes. The majority of schools required 
their pupils to wash and tidy up before lunch. This requirement 
was enforced by teachers in home-room classes or by supervisors 
on duty. In approximately half of the schools the lunch rooms were 
cleaned up by pupils supervised by teachers. 


Noon-hour indoor activities 


More than half the schools surveyed had a noon-intermission 
only one hour long; only five schools allowed one and one-half 
hours. The majority of the schools planned the indoor activities 
with their pupils. Table I shows the number of schools which 
provided various indoor activities as well as the number of 
schools which employed schedules. The table indicates that a con- 
siderable number of the indoor activities were not scheduled. 

Sixty-five schools had gymnasiums. The three most popular ac- 
tivities in gymnasiums were basketball, volleyball and badminton. 


29Norris, op. cit., p. 56. 
8s0Axtell and Robinson, op. cit., p. 29. 
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TABLE I 


INDOOR NOON-HOUR ACTIVITIES, SOME OF WHICH WERE 
SCHEDULED, IN EIGHTY-THREE* ALBERTA CENTRALIZED 


SCHOOLS 
SSS 
No. of Schools Scheduled 
peek (No. of Site a hoe yrs og ght ie). | 6 Oe 
j Sabato 25 | ae ee Oe iemermene eet Pet tre 64 40 
Volleyball wi.5¢02) at ceeneney anges 59 48 
Basketball 22322555 eee ee 55 45 
CHECKOES Ft one tat eh eae eon rte 36 12 
Squares dancing 72.2 2 eee reo 27 19 
CHINESE LCHECKETS ie kk ox rceenttancn ae ruentaea ae 26 10 
Snakes: and ladders sarc 8 rcecntcesttecn epee toee 24 8 
RIG TOSS He access A eo oe ere cans 24 8 
Badminton (.2078..222 3S 2a eee 24 21 
Hf atot shin GH buy tp, anae Seabee Bie emi ed cn atte we ern 23 15 
Uitcelel bis \ 2 owt SMR Ai tek wba ee at directo 19 14 
Social dancing ..... 18 a2 
Folk dancing (a<..24 13 10 
Indoor curling 13 6 
Music listening 13 4 
Boxter ity tutte dch enlace teeth ene 4 2 
PEAT SCAUCING tatatn rs Banter eee eae re 3 3 
Banas teainin Guts. cease eee ee ee 2 2 
Wrestling @ $025 4c. ae ieee oe oe ee 1 0 
Cliger plenCins oe 66d n ie yee pct hae ehiak 1 1 
Operetta Woe eer ware ae ee ik 1 
GIG CAGCIUD Mera Shc ee Beep dca th cdl iatace nec 1 1 
Wodges ball tet cee ete fe ti ae ee i 0 
CYOKInGle eae eet nd ee ee ee ak 1 
Bing se. Ree eee ae kee ae [ 1 1 
EIGOR SHOCKEY Circ eu ei earn tee 1 a 
Rubber horsessnoes: ket le e On eee I 1 
Chess <x stesa dee re ee een ee 1 0 


*One school did not have any of these activities. 


Table II shows the supervisory personnel of the indoor activities. 
A considerable number of schools made use of student supervisors; 
some schools did not supervise the indoor activities at all. 


The majority of schools encouraged the withdrawing type of 
student to take part in at least one activity. According to the 
literature™ this is very important. In more than half the schools 
the games and equipment were issued and collected by responsible 
students. This practice is supported in the literature®. The 

s1Ibid. 


p 53 1CCove and Hutchinson, op. cit., p. 20; Trethaway, op. cit. p. 214; Kilroy, op. cit., 
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majority of principals stated that some staff meetings were devoted 
to an evaluation of noon-hour activities; and that when changes 
were contemplated the students were consulted first. 


TABLE II 
SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL OF INDOOD NOON-HOUR 
ACTIVITIES* IN EIGHTY-THREE ALBERTA CENTRALIZED 
SCHOOLS 


Supervised by (No. of Schools) 


Activity 
Staff Students No one 
PINSON Se 37 ao Ue 
Volleyball LE a 48 9 6 
Basketballs. 45 14 3 
Checkers seep oe. 7 aD 18 
Square dancing ............... os 4 0 
Chinese checkers ............. 4 ( 16 
Snakes and Ladders ...... 4 6 14 
INS bose ree tee, 6 5) 14 
Badminton 53 .3c ee 21 6 2 
NOOrm TING te... te 20 5 1 
heard lita (20 2 eae me 18 1 0 
Social dancing... 15 4 2 
Folk) dancing 22... af 3 0 
Indoor curling... 6 2 5 
Music listening. ............... 3 6 4 


*This table includes only a partial list of activities. 


Outdoor sports activities 


In this study sports activities were examined from the point of 
view of whether they were coached by teachers or not. There 
is another study** under way which will treat this topic more 
fully. The sports coached by junior or senior high school teachers 
were: softball; curling; hardball; hockey; touch rugby; soccer; and 
broomball. 


School equipment 


Almost all the schools surveyed have movie and diigo pro- 
jectors, record players and radios; approximatey half the schools 
have tape recorders and P.A. systems. These make noon shows, 
dancing and music listening possible noon-hour activities. Seven- 
teen schools have inter-room communication systems. The writer 


83‘‘Current Practices in Extracurricular Activities in Alberta Centralized Schools,” 
by Steve Boyko. 
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believes that these are a great asset for noon-hour supervision in 
the larger schools. 


Teachers’ Views of Supervision 

Nature of duties 

According to the questionnaires received all teachers, regardless 
of grades taught, were responsible for one or more of the following 
duties: supervising lunch rooms, home-room classrooms, all class- 
rooms on one floor, one or more buildings, one or more playgrounds; 
acting as school librarian or custodian of games and equipment; 
being on call to settle difficulties. However, with very few excep- 
tions, only junior and senior high school teachers were responsible 
for coaching sports. 


Time spent 

About three-quarters of the teachers surveyed were on duty 
for one hour and a half or less on a per week basis. Thirty teachers 
were on duty for two hours or more; eleven of these supervised 
five hours each week. Five hours of noon-duty per week appears 
very unreasonable. 


Staff meetings 


About three-quarters of the teachers stated that their princi- 
pals held some staff meetings during which the noon-hour activi- 
ties were planned and duties assigned. Most of these teachers felt 
that these meetings were either highly or moderately democratic. 
According to Wiles** and Bartky*® democratic meetings are con- 
ducive to good staff morale and to good human relations. 


Complaints about supervision 


The three complaints with highest frequencies were: there is 
no remuneration; it is unfair to give up the time needed for one’s 
own lunch; and the public demands too much of teachers. About 
one-third of the teachers complained that duties were not clearly 
defined and that duties were not assigned equally to all teachers. 
Twenty teachers stated that they had no complaints at all. 


Opinions about supervision 


Table II summarizes teachers’ opinions on various aspects 
of supervision. The table shows that only eight teachers felt 
that their noon-hour program gave their pupils something worth- 
while to do. This ,perhaps, may be ascribed to the fact that the 
equipment was inadequate. Only twenty-five teachers felt that 
they could be partly relieved from noon-duty by parent help 


84K. Wiles, Supervision for Better Schools, pp. 68-69. 
35J. Bartky, Supervision as Human Relations, p. 23. 
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and thirty-six believed that pupils who participated in noon-hour 
activities do better in school work. 


TABLE III 


OPINIONS OF 122 TEACHERS ON VARIOUS QUESTIONS 
OF NOON-HOUR SUPERVISION 


Opinion (No. of Teachers) 


Question 


Yes No Undecided 


Gutiess willingly yo. ei Ae 63 27 raed 
Are facilities and equipment ade- 
quate for varied noon-hour activi- 
TOG oe ee OM Pd ea te oh ee Doe Bae a 18 90 


Does your staff accept noon-hour 
When changes are made in the 

supervisory program which stand 

to affect you, are you consulted 

first) tees ae ek ee 80 11 
Should noon-hour activities be 

Scheduled teen. oe eee ee 82 18 12 


spend on noon-duty reasonable? . 73 23 16 
Does the time you spend on noon- 
duty present special hardships or 
SACriiices?) Pee een. wee ee 54 50 


Does the noon-hour program give 
all the pupils in your school some- 
thing worthwhile to do? ou. eeeesn 8 94 10 
Could you be relieved of noon- 
duties partly by parent help? ......... 25 46 41 
Should conveyed pupils be allow- 
ed to go up-town without per- 
FISSION Capea tet ee hehe eit ie tate. 5 107 


Do pupils who participate in 
noon-hour activities do better in 


Is the time you are required to 
theirischool twork? 2203 ees 36 23 | 


53 


Parents’ Views of Supervision 
Hot lunches 


About seventy per cent of the parents expressed themselves in 
favor of hot lunches for which they would be willing to pay. About 
one-quarter of the parents indicated that they would be willing to 
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take turns to prepare hot lunches in school. In this respect, only 
two parents expressed willingness to supervise the play activities 
of the pupils in elementary grades. 


Opinions about supervision 
TABLE IV 


OPINIONS OF NINETY-FOUR PARENTS ON VARIOUS ~ 
QUESTIONS OF NOON-HOUR SUPERVISION 


Opinion (No. of Parents) 


Question 
Undecided 


Should all pupils be encouraged 
to participate in noon-hour activi- 
TiS ps ee Aa het ee 81 5 8 


Should teachers be paid extra for 
NOON-hOuUr SUPELFVISION? ones 16 52 26 


Should high school teachers who 
coach sports be compensated by 
teaching fewer Credits? once 18 44 32 


Should teachers have their lunch 
period free of supervising pupils? .. 43 26 25 


Are you kept informed of the 
noon-hour program carried on in 
VOUDESCHOO! 14 een eee een 48 41 5 


Would you support the school 
board’s spending more money on 
games and equipment for noon- 
NOUrPactiVillesaa5.. 2 ee eet. 58 18 18 


Do your children like the noon- 
activity program provided by your 
SCHOOL aM Tae ean conte ee 57 22 15 


Should you help correct unfound- 
ed criticism of your school’s noon- 
activityy program? isonet eee 41 10 43 


Are children who participate in 
noon-hour activities better stu- 
dents in school? 


Set ee eB a ee 68 8 18 
Would you like the school board 
to hire special supervisors to look 
after noon-hour supervision? ............ 9 55 30 


a a de ee eee 
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Table IV summarizes parents’ opinions on questions related to 
noon-hour supervision. The table indicates that the parents sur- 
veyed are opposed to paying teachers extra for noon-hour super- 
vision and to the other forms of compensation suggested. The 
situation is the same with respect to hiring special supervisors. 
It is interesting to note that over seventy per cent of the parents 
surveyed believe that the children who participate in noon-hour 
activities do better in school. Table III indicates that only about 
thirty per cent of the teachers hold the same view. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 
Conclusions 

The conclusions listed below are based on the findings from 

the questionnaires received from principals, teachers and parents. 

1. Noon-hour supervision has been accepted by almost all Al- 
berta centralized schools as a necessary duty. 

2. Most principals practice good human relations with their 
staffs. 

3. Principals and staffs are themselves responsible for the fol- 
lowing two quite common complaints about noon-hour super- 
vision: the duties are not clearly defined, and some staff 
members have less than their fair share of noon-duty. 

4. Most schools have adequate equipment for at least three 
worthwhile activities: noon shows, dancing and music listen- 
ing. But the facilities for preparing hot lunches appear to 
be practically non-existent. 

5. Parent education is necessary in order that parents accept 
the contention that teachers should be remunerated, or com- 
pensated otherwise, for the time spent on noon-duties. 

6. A considerable number of schools do not schedule activities. 

7. Principals and teachers believe that supervision should stress 
discipline more than social development. 

8. There is consensus among principals, teachers and parents 
that pupils should obtain permission if they want to go up 
town at noon. 

9. An interesting possibility exists in parents’ willingness to take 
turns in preparing hot lunches in school. 

10. The noon-hour program in those schools which plan noon- 
hour activities with their pupils and hold evaluative staff 
meetings are superior to those found in schools where this 
is not done. 
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Recommendations 
This study does not pretend to give solutions for all the prob- 
lems that may arise during the noon-hour. This cannot be done as 
each school has its own unique problems. However, the writer 
feels that the following recommendations can be used as a starting 
point to develop a noon-hour program of high quality. 
1. The noon-hour program should be planned early in the school 
year, every year, by the staff and pupils. 
2. Most of the activities, if not all, should be scheduled. 
3. The noon-intermission should be not less than one and one- 
half hours long. 
4, All teachers should be available for supervision, including 
the principal. 
5. Adequate steps should be taken to protect pupils from acci- 
dents and to protect school property. 


6. Parents should be kept informed of the noon-hour program. 


7. Responsible students should be asked to assist teachers with 
routine noon-hour duties. 


8. Eating lunch should be considered one of the most important 
noon-hour activities, 


9. The whole staff should participate in developing and stating 
the purposes of the noon-hour program. Emphasis should be 
placed on socialization among pupils. Supervision must 
facilitate pupil development; this is its primary justification. 
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REVIEW OF SOME PREVIOUS STUDIES ON 
MATRICULATION PROBLEMS* 


S. C. T. CLARKE 
Faculty of Education 
University of Alberta 


The Problem 
At the 1954 National Conference of Canadian Universities the 
problem was posed by T. H. Mathews, Registrar of McGill Univer- 
sity, as follows: “Who should go to a Canadian University?”! This 
question implies a number of others: Should a university have an 
admission policy or only admission requirements? What are the 
causes of university failure? Can university success and failure 
be predicted? How many university graduates does a flourishing 
Canadian society require? In what proportions should university 
education be vocational, professional, and liberal? What is the 
appropriate content and level of matriculation preparation? To 
what extent is society prepared to induce, persuade, or coerce 
young people to attend university if they seem unwilling to apply? 
Some of these questions are amenable to study, while others in- 

volve agreement as to goals and values. 


The broad aspects of the problem of articulation between the 
high schools and university have received considerable attention. 
Thus Hollingshead? notes that in the United States, “We are now 
giving a higher education to slightly more than two fifths of those 
in the top quarter of ability. The ideal, of course, would be to 
increase this proportion as nearly as possible to 100 percent.” His 
report considers early identification of potential college students, 
scholarships and other devices to induce them to attend college, the 
role of the community college, and methods of financing an expanded 
higher education. The most recent in a series of documents® pre- 
pared by the College Entrance Examination Board staff (Princeton, 
New Jersey) has this to say of the U.S.A.: 


The Nation’s inadequate supply of engineers, scientists, professionals, and 
semi-professionals in many areas; the growing conviction that our colleges 
and universities are the most important sources of trained intelligence; and 
the developing awareness that youthful talent is being wasted—all these 
combine to focus attention on higher education. Furthermore, increased 
demands for trained intelligence are coming from the professions, vocations, 
business, agriculture, and labor. 


*This is the second in the series of papers on Matriculation problems. The first was 
reported in June, 1957. 

1Proceedings of the National Conference of Canadian Universities, 1954, p. 19. 

2Byrons S. Hollingshead, Who Should Go to College? p. 130. 


8College Admissions—The Student from School to College, College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, p. XII. 
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The Canadian problem has similarly received attention. Thus, Dr. 
J. A. B. McLeish writing in Saturday Night (September 15, 1956) 
on the topic “Who Should Go to College?” has this to say about the 
proportion of Canadians who might go: 

If it is true that roughly a quarter of our school population has at least 
the I.Q. level of 110, and if—as in Ontario—only 3 per cent of the youngsters 
entering elementary school ultimately graduate from university, then it 
would seem that we are failing to educate a large number of ‘first class’ 
young people at the ‘summit’ end of education, and further, that our 
definition of ‘first class’ is simply too narrow. 


He then proposes the best selection, guidance, and financial aid 
possible for the “good” youngster (as opposed to the ‘first class’ 
youngster). 


Factors related to scholastic success have been studied intensively 
over the years. The most common method has been to correlate 
two or more factors with university marks. It is now known that 
the relationship found is dependent on several conditions. 


1. The validity and reliability of the university marks. (A 
correlation between two measures cannot exceed the square root of 
the product of the reliability coefficients of the two measures.) 


2. The validity and reliability of the measured factor. (Measure 
of persistence, motivation, methods of study, and the like, are seldom 
accurate. In general, personality factors may show low correlations 
with marks for this reason.) 


3. The range of talent. Correlations are higher when the range 
of talent is great, and lower for narrow ranges of talent. (This 
contributes to the difference between correlations above 0.60 be- 
tween end of first year university marks and scores on the Ohio 
State Psychological Examination at a university which must admit 
all Grade XII graduates and correlations of about 0.20 in another 
institution which admits only Grade XII graduates who have high 
standings.) 


4, The varied patterns of courses students may take in univer- 
sity. (High school average may not be related to a science pattern 
in the same way as it is related to a language pattern. Within each 
pattern, high school average may not be related in the same way to 
different university courses.) 


The general problem of university matriculation is to select those 
capable of profiting from a university education (not missing any 
capable of profiting and not including any not capable of profiting) ; 
to induce those found capable of attending to do so; and to place 
them in university curricula in which they will be most successful. 
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Review of Related Research to 1949 
In the 1949-1950 issue of the Journal of Experimental Education, 
Harley E. Garrett‘ reviewed studies prior to that date. This ex- 
haustive survey of the literature is summarized in terms of the 
factors studied. 


High School Average 

Garrett summarized thirty-two studies which correlated high 
school averages with university success. The range of r was from 
0.29 to 0.83 with a median of 0.56. After examining these studies, 
Garrett noted that uniform high school gradings tend to increase the 
correlation; that generally the correlation is higher for short time 
periods (end of first year of university) than for longer time periods 
(two or three years of university); and that the pattern of high 
school subjects is not correlated significantly with university marks. 
The various studies indicated that high school average alone is 
better at predicting university success than any of the following 
alone: College Entrance Examination Board Scores (at Harvard, 
Yale, etc.) ; high school rank, quartile rank, or other ranks; achieve- 
ment tests; or intelligence tests. Garrett concluded that “among 
all the factors contributing to prediction of scholastic success in 
college, the student’s average grade in high school continues to show 
the highest correlation with later college scholarship average”. 


Standardized Tests 


The twenty-four studies which correlated College Entrance 
Examination Board scores with university results showed a range of 
r from 0.23 to 0.85 with a median of 0.49. The fifty-seven studies 
which related standardized tests in specific areas such as English, 
chemistry or reading to subsequent university grades yielded 
correlations from 0.10 to 0.70 with a median of 0.40. A few examples 
illustrate specific findings: the correlation between university 
marks and a standardized test in Latin was 0.63; with French 0.57; 
with Reading 0.42; with Mathematics 0.42; with Social Studies 0.39; 
with Science 0.35; with Reading Comprehension 0.34. In one rather 
interesting study quoted by Garrett, Durflinger found a correlation 
of 0.47 between elementary school achievement and university 
average. The British eleven plus examination rests its case on this 
early identification. 


Scholastic Ability 
Garrett found ninety-four studies which reported correlations 
from 0.17 to 0.67 between subsequent university marks and scores 


4Harley E. Garrett, ““A Review and Interpretation of Investigations of Factors Related 
to Scholastic Success in Colleges of Arts and Science d ” ourna 
Experimental Education, (Volume 18, 1949-50), pp. Sie1S8. soaks aes 7 GG 
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on general mental ability tests. Such tests include the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination, the Ohio State 
Psychological Examination, and the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability. The median correlation was 0.47, and Garrett noted 
that the A.C.E. tended to give higher correlations than did other 
mental ability tests. He also noted that the correlations were higher 
for students in professional schools than for general students in uni- 
versity. The studies show that the average of several different 
mental ability tests gives higher correlations with university marks 
than does any one test alone. Other studies indicate that mental 
ability tests taken as early as the fourth grade predict university 
success nearly as well as those taken in the last year of high school. 
Finally, Garrett noted that “there is a higher correlation between 
intelligence test scores and later college grades for those scoring 
high in intelligence than for those scoring average or low.” 


Other Factors 


The so-called aptitude tests correlate with university marks at 
slightly lower levels than those quoted for mental ability. The 
median for twenty-eight correlations was 0.43. Personality and 
character traits may correlate with university marks with co- 
efficients from 0 to 0.60, with most correlations from 0.20 to 0.30. 
Interests as measured, and age, appear to have some relationship 
to university marks. 


Conclusions 


1. The wide range of correlations reported undoubtedly reflect 
in the particular institution the variety of factors previously 
mentioned: unreliability of measures, varied validity of measures, 
different range of talent, and different patterns of university courses. 

2. Combinations of variables increase correlations. The most 
frequently chosen combination is high school average and mental 
ability. For twenty studies reported, the median r using this 
combination was 0.62. In general, while adding a third variable in- 
creases these correlations slightly, the increase is not worth the 
extra effort. 


3. Since aptitude tests correlate with university marks nearly as 
well as do standardized achievement tests, the saving in time and 
cost justify their use. 


4. The correlations between achievement test scores and uni- 
versity average, over the years, has dropped. This may be because 
of better guidance, better initial selection on admission, less stress 
by high schools on factual learning, or for other reasons. At all 
events, present investigators cannot hope to secure the high 
correlations formerly found. 
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It is of interest to compare Garrett’s summary of the research on 
prediction of college success with that of Travers,” who presented a 
scholarly paper in 1947. This paper has a bibliography of 272 items. 
The conclusions reached by Travers include the following: 


1. Intelligence quotients measured during the grade school period provide 
rather poor predictions of academic achievement during that period, and, 
for practical purposes, are of little value for predicting academic 
achievement in college. 

(Garrett‘s evidence, and the British experience with eleven plus 

examinations should warn against a hasty acceptance of this con- 
clusion.) 


2. Measure of various aspects of intelligence, such as verbal reasoning and 
quantitative reasoning, provide better predictions of academic success 
than are provided by measures of general scholastic ability. 


(The general findings of later studies is that the Q and L scores 
of the A.C.E. do not predict as effectively as do total score.) 


3. The best single prediction of general academic success in college is the 
student’s high-school performance. The particular courses he has had 
in high school, however, bear no relationship to college success. 


(This finding is in agreement with Garrett’s survey.) 


4, Subject-matter tests and tests of scholastic aptitude have some value in 
predicting success in college but they are less valid than the high-school 
record for this purpose. It is probable that the most satisfactory method 
of predicting general academic success in college is to combine a measure 
of high-school success with a measure of scholastic aptitude. 


5. At the college level, prediction of academic success in specific subject- 
matter fields can be made with greater accuracy than overall predictions. 


6. Motivational factors play a major role in determining academic success 
both in high school and college. Motivational factors which affect 
academic success have not yet been adequately measured. 

By 1950, the extensive previous research on predicting college 

success had provided the framework above described. These find- 
ings have not been modified to any extent since that year. 


Research Published in the 1950’s 


The 1952 issue of the Encyclopedia of Educational Research® has 
a review of preceding work in this area. The authors note that in 
the United States, colleges vary so widely in their admission require- 
ments that “any high school graduate can succeed in obtaining a 
degree by attending a college adapted to his ability level”. This 
same placement phenomenon can be noted within large universities. 


In large institutions the available data indicate that a given high-school 
graduate may have the qualifications to succeed in one college or depart- 
ment but not in another college or department within the same institution. 


5R. M. Travers, ‘|Significant Research on the Prediction of Academic Success”, from 
W. Donahue, C. Coombs, and R. Francis, The Measurement of j : 
Rehinver ant ies. of Student Adjustment and 


6L. Cain, J. Michaelis, and A. Eurich, “Prognosis”, from E | i 
Resedvoh area Teas: on neyclopedia of Educational 
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This has led investigators to try to predict, instead of some hypo- 
thetical overall “college success”, the likelihood that the individual 
will succeed in one subject or group of subjects rather than in 
another subject or group of subjects (differential prediction). The 
summary provided by these authors confirms the conclusions from 
previous research. 


High school marks, achievement tests, and mental tests are the best single 
predictors of success, and more valid predictions are obtained when these 
prognostic measures are used together or in combination with other 
measures. However, even the most effective of these combinaions do not 
correlate high enough to make individual prediction with any certainty for 
all cases .. . Among the reasons for the rather low accuracy of prediction 
are: (a) the low reliability of college marks; (b) failure to devise accurate 
measuring instruments of personality characteristics that contribute to 
college success; (c) the enormous variation in standards from one college 
to another. 

In the ’fifties, the emphasis in predicting college success swung 
to differential prediction and to the measurement of personality and 
character traits presumably important for college success. The 
Review of Educational Research includes an article (1953) by 
Gardner’ which reviews attempts to relate motivational and per- 
sonality factors to achievement, without appreciable success; and 
notes that predictive studies involving achievement tests most 
frequently are aimed at differential prediction in the sense of attemp- 
ing to predict success in a specific curriculum. The April 1954 issue 
of the same journal contains an article*® which notes the continued 
trend toward differential prediction, and a continued search for 
personality and character measures to add to the intellectual- 
cognitive predictors previously used. In this article, Hastings and 
McQuitty record little uniform success in increasing predictive 
efficiency. Finally, the October 1954 issue of the same journal 
carries an article® which deals mostly with studies which attempt to 
supplement high school averages with selected achievement tests in 
order to improve prediction of college success. 


An examination of these reviews, and of a few original studies, 
indicates that there is great difficulty in measuring personality and 
character variables presumed to be related to university success. 


Canadian Studies 


At study by W. G. Fleming on the prediction of university success 
from Ontario Grade XIII results'® is most applicable to the Alberta 


7B. F. Gardner, ‘‘Development & Applications of Tests of Educational Achievement in 
Schools and Colleges”, Review of Educational Research, (Volume 23, No. 1), pp. 85-101. 


8J. T. Hastings and J. V. McQuitty, ‘“‘Use of Tests in Educational Personnel Programs’’, 
Review of Educational Research, (Volume 24, No. 2), pp. 166-171. 


9Edward S. Jones and Gloria K. Ortner, “Articulation of High School and College’, 
Review of Educational Research, (Volume 24, No. 4), pp. 322-330. 


10W. G. Fleming, ‘|Factors Affecting the Predictive Accuracy of Ontario Grade XIII 
Results’, Bulletin No. 16. 
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scene. He found correlations between Grade XIII average mark 
and General Course university average mark of 0.46, and with 
Honour Course average marks, 0.59. The factors which affected 
predictive accuracy of the Ontario Grade XIII results are illustrated 
in the following quotation: 

In theory, it should be possible to predict with a high degree of accuracy 
from the Grade XIII average alone what university average will be 
obtained by a girl of seventeen or eighteen who does some of her Grade 
XIII work in Grade XII, who writes all the rest of her Grade XIII papers in 
the succeeding year without failures, who comes from a school with a highly 
favourable environment in a community of high economic level, who lives 
at home while attending university, and who enters an Honours Course. 
Fleming also found that Grade XIII marks were as good for 

prediction as any device currently employed in U.S.A.; that Grade 
XIII French predicted university French reasonably well; that 
Grade XIII Mathematics predicted university Mathematics not quite 
so well; while the corresponding predictions for Science and English 
were poor. The follow-up of Fleming’s work in what is commonly 
called the Atkinson Study, may, when results are published, be of 
considerable value to Alberta. 


An interesting report by Conway and Brown" described a 
method used to scale the British Columbia Departmental Examina- 
tions. This method, in determing the proportion of students who 
shall pass, takes into account the ability level of the school enroll- 
ment inacourse. As the authors state, 


The effect of this selective scaling has been to increase the number of 
successful students with I.Q.’s above 110 and to decrease the number with 
1.Q.’s below that level. . . Immediately after the new scales were introduced, 
gross failure rates in the first year at the University of British Columbia 
decreased from 30 per cent to 24 per cent. It is believed that more efficient 
selection at the University Entrance level has been at least partially 


responsible. 
Correlation Factors Pass Honours 
Course | Course 

Grade XIII average and first year university average ............ 0.50 0.54 
Grade XIII average and second year university average ........ 0.36 0.47 
Grade XIII average and third year university average ........... 0.39 0.27 
First year university average and second year university 

GUCTASS! RT OP ey cect es ear ee ee oe ee eas bee We cia 0.65 0.62 
First year university average and third year university 

AVETACG OM tetas he L Pee ee ee ee eek ate Cel a iach 0.60 0.46 
Second year university average and third year university 

Ppged fete poh edad saline na teyce ehih abcd eek SUB AES Ries Nl Ula ie a NO 0.65 0.47 


11C. B. Conway and Ellen L. Brown, “The Establishment of University Entrance 
rice § Required and Optional Subjects’, Canadian Education, (Volume XI, No. 2), 
arc 
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A report by Fleming’? on work done on the University of Toronto 
Arts class of 1949 (643 students, Table above) provides some cor- 
relations of interest for comparisons with those found at Alberta. 


At the University of Alberta, a limited number of theses and 
student projects supply data on matriculation problems. Acroyd 
and Roberts'® studied 422 Alberta Grade XII matriculants of June 
1949 who registered in the University of Alberta in September 1949. 
They found this group constituted approximately 60% of the 1949 
freshmen, and that their university performance was better than 
that of the remaining 40%. Students who completed high school in 
three years obtained higher Grade XII averages, repeated fewer 
subjects in Grade XII, and enjoyed greater academic success at the 
University of Alberta. (Fleming discovered similar relationships 
in Ontario. It is likely that such students are more able.) Acroyd 
and Roberts estimate that half the matriculants of any one year enter 
the University of Alberta that year. (The basis of matriculation has 
since changed and the figure is now higher.) 


In 1954-55 Fitzpatrick’? studied students registered in engineer- 
ing at the University of Alberta. He found for 253 students that the 
correlation between Grade XII average and first year university 
average was 0.58, and between Grade XII math-science average and 
university average 0.67. Correlation between the A.C.E. Psycho- 
logical Examination and first year university average was 0.23. 
When he segregated students who entered directly from Grade XII, 
he found that the correlations reported were higher. For 151 such 
students, Grade XII average correlated with first year university 
average 0.61, and math-science average correlated with university 
average 0.71. Some interesting urban-rural comparisons were 
found: 60% of the engineering students took Grade XII in cities, 
although cities (in 1951) made up only 36% of Alberta’s population, 
and students from the cities averaged higher on A.C.E. but lower in 
first year university marks. 


Fair'® studied 100 Alberta Arts and Science freshmen of the year 
1953 who continued on to 1956 and took all the tests he was con- 
cerned with. He found the following correlations, which roughly 
parallel those of Fleming for Ontario. 


12W. B. Fleming, “Survey of Scholastic Results of the Class Entering Arts, University 
of Toronto, 1949’’, Information Series No. 2. 

183A. O. Acroyd and W. G. Roberts, A Study of the Post-School Occupations of Stu- 
dents Who Graduated With University Matriculation From Alberta High Schools In 
1949, unpublished M.Ed. Thesis, Faculty of Education, University of Alberta. 

14A. B. Fitzpatrick, Prediction of Success in First Year Engineering, unpublished M.A. 
Thesis, Department of Psychology, Faculty of Arts and Science, University of Alberta. 

15Donald C. Fair, Predicting Academic Success at the First and Third Year Levels of 
University, unpublished term project for Psychology 59, Department of Psychology, 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, University of Alberta. 
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ee 0—_ OODDQaDoDoDoDoewn0nn"—0050—"— —a—™>=* 
A.C.E. Psychological Examination with Grade XII average oeccccccescesnn 0.56 
A.C.E. Psychological Examination with university first year average .. 0.40 


A.C.E. Psychological Examination with university third year average 0.31 


Grade XII average with university first year AVETAQE ....nemnennnnmnnen 0.64 

Grade XII average with university third year AVETAGE 0mm 0.41 

University first year average with university third year average ........ 0.69 

a 
Conclusions 


The following conclusions appear to be warranted by the data 
presented. 


1. Prediction of university success (and therefore selection of 
university candidates) is affected by (a) reliability and validity of 
university marks; (b) reliability and validity of the measures used 
to predict university success; (c) the range of talent of those ad- 
mitted; (d) varying patterns of courses within the university. Since 
varied combinations of these factors will be found for each uni- 
versity, specific local studies are indicated. 

2. In rank order, measures which have been found to predict 


university success, with median correlations between the measure 
and university marks, are: 


(a) high’ schoolsaverage | ifn. eee 0.56 
(b) achievement tests’ junwk0.005. ee eee 0.49 
(c} scholastic. (mental) ability tests’ 2-42 ee 0.47 
(d) aptitude ests. ccc cccicdcceccseacnceamstutiaad cent ee 0.43 


3. Combinations of high school marks with other measures 
improve prediction of university success. The median correlation 
of a combination of high school average with a scholastic (mental) 
ability test is 0.62 for twenty studies. 


4. Personality and character traits, which presumably influence 
prognosis of university success, have not been accurately identified 
and measured. Further research is proceeding in this area. 

5. There is a trend toward differential prognosis of university 
success, accompanied by differential admission requirements. 


6. The best of present predictors of university success do not 
permit with any certainty prediction for the individual student. 
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A few specific conclusions based on the Canadian studies are: 

7. The Grade XII mathematics-science average predicts uni- 
versity engineering marks better than does the total Grade XII 
average (Fitzgerald). 

8. Grade XII Mathematics or French predicts university Math- 
ematics or French better than does the Grade XII average 
(Fleming). 

9. Prediction is better for students who take only three years to 
complete grade X-XII and proceed directly to University than for 
those taking four or more years (Acroyd-Roberts, Fitzpatrick, and 
Fleming). 
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1. The Problem 


It has been noted previously—C. C. Anderson (1958) *—that 
factor analysis can be used to test for evidence of function fluctua- 
tion, a term originally coined by Thouless (1936) to refer to “day-to- 
day quantitative variation in the function tested”. (1936, p. 326) 
Such evidence will appear when the intercorrelations between a 
series of parallel tests administered each day to the same subject 
show a decline with increase in time interval between testing. In 
this case the highest correlations occur between the most proximate 
testing occasions, the lowest between the least proximate testing 
occasions. When this matrix of correlations is factorised, over and 
above the general factor there appears a factor, bipolar in its un- 
rotated form, which contrasts the first with the second half of the 
testing occasions. If this bipolar factor is significant, it might 
constitute evidence of function fluctuation. 


This was originally pointed out by Burt (1917), but Slocombe 
(1926) indicated (in fact he thought, quite erroneously, that he had 
proved as much) that such a factor could be the product of ‘practice 
effect’. By this term he meant that there was a considerable 
variance in gain scores between any two tests and that these gain 
scores were positively correlated (giving a general factor) between 
testing occasions. For example, he envisages one subject gaining 
consistently while another shows little sign of improvement, and this 
is taken to explain the decline in correlations. This is a fundamental 
mistake. As J. E. Anderson (1939) has clearly indicated, using a 
statistical model, the decline in correlation will appear only if the 
intercorrelations between gain scores on different occasions show no 
evidence of a general factor and are uncorrelated with previous 
level score. In other words, the practice effect has to be differential* 
between subjects and testing occasions if a decline in correlations 
is to be observed. 


It seems clear that such a practice effect does occur. Woodrow 
(1938a) (1939c), studying the factorial structure of gain scores, 


*The bibliographical format in this article is that favored by the Cambridge University 
Press. 

1This term has no relationship with Peel’s (1952) ‘differential practice’ which means 
the variance of average practice increases in score after regression effects have been 
partialled out by Peel’s own method. 
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found no general improvement factor. However there is no evidence, 
as C. C. Anderson (1958, p. 39) has indicated, that differential 
practice consistently decreases correlations, and indeed Woodrow 
(1938b) has reported that less than half his experiments show such 
a decrease. This means that we can never be completely certain 
that differential practice is not responsible for a decline in cor- 
relations with increasing time interval between testing, a point 
ignored by many researchers and consequently the interpretation 
of their results is difficult. 


2. Previous Research 

Woodyard (1926), in an attempt to discover the effect of time 
interval upon reliability coefficients, reported matrices of inter- 
correlations between repeated tests of intelligence, educational and 
aptitude tests given to different numbers of pupils and students. The 
intercorrelations between ten applications of a handwriting test 
(1926, pp. 41-42) to children aged 13 years show a marked decline 
with time. A striking way of illustrating this is to average all the 
correlations between tests that have been administered at one re- 
move from each other—rl,2, r2,3, r3,4, r4,5, r5,6, r6,7, r7,8, r8,9, and 
r9,10. Then correlations are averaged between tests that have been 
administered at two removes from each other—r1,3, r2,4, 13,5, r4,6, 
ro,7, r6,8, r7,9, and r8,10. Correlations between tests administered 
at progressively greater removes are averaged until the last cor- 
relation, r1,10, at 9 removes is reached. The method is crude because 
progressively smaller numbers of coefficients are averaged on each 
successive occasion, but it gives a clear indication of the decline in 
coefficients with time. 

TABLE 1 


EFFECT OF TIME ON RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS 
(Handwriting Test) 
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00 
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Miller’s (1933) study is modelled on that of Hirsch (1930). 
Miller gave five parallel group intelligence tests between 9 and 
12 o’clock on the same morning to children whose median age was 
134% years. The intercorrelations between the tests show no 
evidence of a decline. This is scarcely to be wondered at since the 
complete testing time is so short and the effects of general fatigue 
and boredom must have been considerable. 


Perl (1934) tested 60 subjects whose average age was 10 years. 
She gave them a test of ‘making gates’, Whipple’s symbol-digit test, 
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a Turkish-English vocabularly test, and an Arithmetic test, twenty 
trials of each being made. The first was omitted as a shock-absorber, 
and then the first, third, sixth, twelfth and nineteenth trials were 
intercorrelated. The four matrices show a decline in coefficients. 
An unrotated Thurstonian analysis gave familar signs—the first 
factor loading increased to the middle trial and then decreased, and 
the second factor loadings moved from a relatively high positive 
value through zero to a realtively high negative value. Perl labels 
the first factor ‘proximity’ and the second ‘practice’, by which she 
appears to mean differential ‘test sophistication’ (1934, pp. 211-212). 
This is unsatisfactory and unfortunate because, if successive mean 
test scores had been given and if there had been no evidence of 
group practice effect—a likely event since practice had been given 
before and between the tests on which the scores were intercorrelat- 
ed and the effect of practice might have been absorbed early in the 
testing sessions—then function fluctuation might plausibly have 
been adduced to explain the results. 


Edgerton and Valentine (1935) gave 64 subjects 10 trials on a 
mirror-drawing test. Although no intercorrelations are published, 
their second factor, the loadings on which run systematically from 
+0.4 to —0.4, is evidence of a decline in correlations with time. No 
interpretation is offered.’ 


Hertzman (1939) provides the intercorrelations from one of his 
own studies in which Thurstone’s Substitution test was administered 
to a class of students. Each student took 30 trials which were con- 
densed into 15 by adding the scores on immediately contiguous trials. 
The distribution of scores on each of the 15 trials was scaled to a 
mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 15, and the 55 subjects with 
the lowest, and 55 with the highest, indices of crude variability 
(variance of scores over the 15 trials) were isolated. These two 
groups will be designated L.V.G. (lowest variability group) and 
H.V.G. (highest variability group). Intercorrelations between the 
15 trials were calculated for each group separately and showed the 
familiar sign. Hertzman draws attention to the decline in cor- 
relations (most marked in the H.V.G.) and to the greater homo- 
geneity of the correlations and factor loadings of the L.V.G. 

The weakness in this experiment is clear. Hertzman believed 
that he was dealing with ‘trait variability’ or function fluctuation in 
Thouless’s sense, but his measure of this is the intra-trait intra- 
individual variance for each person. This is a measure of crude 
variability and it might be argued that, because of this, the H.V.G. 
will include those with the largest amounts of error in their scores, 
and hence the intercorrelations of the various performances by 


2Paulsen’s (1935) relevant contributions are discussed in C. C. Anderson (1958). 
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members of this group are bound to be less than the intercorrelations 
of the L.V.G., and the decline in the coefficients with time cor- 
respondingly steeper. Nevertheless it should be noted that, even in 
the L.V.G. where the effect of errors of measurement is least, there 
is evidence of a significant decline in correlations, although there is 
no indication of the extent to which differential practice affected 
the results. 


Woodrow (1938a), (1938b), (1938c), (1939a), (1939b), (1939c) 
made an extended survey of the influence of practice on inter-test 
correlations and factor loadings. He (1938a) gave 56 subjects 39 
days of practice in each of 7 tests, addition, subtraction, spot-patterns, 
anagrams, cancellation, the estimation of length and making gates. 
Three end tests were taken before and after practice—artificial 
language, form analogies, and verbal analogies—and others, includ- 
ing verbal and non verbal intelligence tests were taken either before 
or after. Thirty three variables were intercorrelated, 21 of which 
were initial, final, and gain scores in the practice tests, and 12 scores 
on the end tests. Woodrow noted the marked changes which occur 
in factor loadings with practice, but his account of practice is 
unusual. Vernon’s (1952) description of practice in terms of ‘test 
sophistication’ is widely accepted. 

“..any experience of tests does have a minor general effect . . . It improves 

confidence and shows pupils the need to take careful account of the 

instructions, to work quickly, to be alert to tricky items, to omit difficult 

ones, and so forth.” (1952, p. 7). 

Woodrow, however, sees practice as involving a change in the pattern 
of cognitive abilities. 

“In general these changes with practice in the factor loadings mean that the 

quantitative pattern of abilities determining goodness of performance 

changes with practice, ie. a performance after practice is likely to depend 
for its success more on one ability and less on another than it did initially. 

Such a change must mean a change in the mode of operation whereby the 

subject carries out the task he has been instructed to accomplish.” (1938, 

p. 227). 
This is an explanation of the effect of practice in terms of functional 
change rather than function fluctuation, although Woodrow (1939b) 
also suggests “the possibility that with practice there may have been 
increases in the degree to which the subjects brought their verbal 
intelligence into play” (1939b, p. 185), which is very close. to C. C. 
Anderson’s (1958) explanation of fluctuation. 

The major criticism of Woodrow should be directed against one 
of his assumptions. He finds that practice causes changes in factor 
loadings. He assumes that these changes necessarily and only imply 
some functional changes in the kind of abilities being measured as 
the testing proceeds—that performances on the final score depends 
on an ability (or pattern of abilities) which, if there is an observed 
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decrease in correlations with time, would tend to be negatively 
correlated with the ability underlying performance in the initial 
tests. Such a speculation is unwieldy, implausible and possibly even 
unnecessary. The effect of practice would be slight after so many 
test administrations and the change in factor loadings might be 
explicable, at least in part, in terms of function fluctuation, a point 
which cannot begin to be decided since successive means on test 
performances were not provided. 


Of course differential practice effect and function fluctuation, as 
two explanations of the decline in correlations with time-interval 
between testing, are not mutually exclusive because the truth of one 
does not necessarily imply the falsehood of the other. Nevertheless 
it should be possible to design an experiment in which the effects of 
practice were eliminated as determinants of the pattern of scoring, 
so that any decline in correlations might plausibly be attributed to 
the influence of function fluctuation. 


This might be done firstly by so saturating the subjects with 
preliminary practice that differential practice could not be consider- 
ed a feasible explanation of any pattern revealed in the inter- 
correlations between successive tests which had been administered 
after the period of preliminary practice. Such an extensive testing 
with complete group cognitive tests has never been contemplated 
and there are no published results for analysis. 


Secondly recourse might be had to the intercorrelations between 
successive parallel tests provided the group means of performance 
on each successive test are given. These means can be surveyed to 
determine the point at which the effects of practice diminish and 
beyond which subsequent means are homogeneous. ‘Then the 
matrix of intercorrelations between scores drawn from the testing 
occasions which show homogeneous means could be factorised. Any 
observed evidence of a decline in correlations with time—if, for 
example, the first general factor showed its heaviest loadings in the 
middle tests, and if the significant second factor, in its unrotated 
form, tended to balance the first against the second half of the test- 
ing—could be interpreted as the product of function fluctuation. 


This account is based explicity on the assumption that where 
there is no increase in mean score from occasion to occasion, there 
can be no differential practice effect. It can be argued against this 
that it is theoretically possible for successive means to stay stationary 
and yet for differential practice effect to take place: for example, 
some members of a group might score more on one testing than 
another, while an equal number score equivalently below the means. 
However, these ‘negative movements’ cannot be rubricised as 
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‘practice effect’ and the possibility of such a wide variance in dif- 
ference scores can be discounted in practice. 


3. Present Research 


In the first experiment 97 children worked 8 parallel verbal 
intelligence tests within a period of 6 to 8 weeks. In the second 
experiment 10 parallel verbal intelligence, 10 parallel English, and 
10 parallel Arithmetic tests were administered to 55 children. The 
average age in both experiments was 10% years. The inter- 
correlations between test scores within each function are presented 
below. 


TABLE 2 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN TESTS IN 
FIRST EXPERIMENT 
Verbal Intelligence 
2 | 3 | 4 5 | 6 | 7 8 
1. a on re 894 898 .890 867 844 834 860 
72°. a 2 re sed 921 920 877 849 870 833 
5 hon re 882 .900 902 874 878 
Co. Sa ee ae 916 919 893 888 
9 3 a ERE nae ea 884 890 872 
2 AS ee eee 866 884 
NSE EES ES ere eae | 867 
TABLE 3 


INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN TESTS IN 
SECOND EXPERIMENT 


Verbal Intelligence 
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English 
Petes Bcf | seo oct aae 

Bie 751 .693 .740 129 .186 .627 .669 
oa 797 -785 -167 768 .631 154 
Sure 799 189 743 .689 .686 
Y, Nadel 886 832 178 869 
Sy aa 851 192 865 
6. 813 859 
Piers 784 
Sone 

Ee 

Arithmetic 


Laas | 744 837 746 .790 
824 .706 770 


752 


769 
770 
824 
826 
678 
832 
.770 
804 
821 


There is a certain amount of evidence of decline in correlations 
with time and consequently each matrix was factorised, the sets of 
factor loadings being presented below together with the appropriate 
means of scores on the successive testing occasions. 


TABLE 4 


FACTOR ANALYSIS OF INTERCORRELATIONS 
FIRST EXPERIMENT 


Unrotated Loadings 


Tests | Ki Ka | Means 
925 —.106 107.1 
.943 —.178 110.3 
956 —.128 110.2 
.965 084 110.8 
944 .062 110.5 
935 107 109.9 
923 .090 112.1 
923 .085 113.2 
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TABLE 5 
FACTOR ANALYSIS OF INTERCORRELATIONS 
SECOND EXPERIMENT 
Verbal Intelligence 
Unrotated Loadings 


Tests | Ki Ka | Means 
ee Me nk 866 —.404 110.7 
ve ol a ANE ais Mee OR Billed eae 888 —.188 113.5 
i)! PE Oe Re oe ene mae 814 —.067 114.5 
Pe co nach nrigcermcivsi .718 —.077 116.4 
“5 atonal ae ea teialeaie sed ela teneantad Re 774 —.137 1173 
CO eseaanll ll ele Se TR 804 —.049 115.9 
em ere 2 859 228 115.4 
5) ccocsease a oo a eee 840 188 152 
tl ea A a oe nee .766 196 116.8 

10 ing: SE pha ates i AB Ae 868 WAV 117.8 
English 
Unrotated Loadings 

Tests | Ki K, Means 
2 See 806 —.281 102.7 
eee 843 —.306 107.4 
3S cyclo) eee Meee CR 827 —.188 106.6 
tS SE in eg NR ce ae 942 054 106.9 
SN ee Aoi caerasisuan teases 942 .081 109. 
Gere FC St Se ee 918 —.025 109.6 
Tl concen: Wa oe ae 836 102 110. 
RMR cn ate a ts, 903 123 110.9 
“ssc eae ARE BATS .788 365 108.8 

UE ag Entel ee nao Rae te .919 .098 110.7 
Arithmetic 
Unrotated Loadings 

Tests | Ki Kz Means 
1 i: i ee ee 871 —.112 100. 
No. Scr scapestarricaaeonoh eoesivoons 815 —.312 95.9 
Lo LENE eee ee 901 —.313 106.1 
ee ee, ee VEE eS 879 034 107.3 
Wye ft ee ree 927 —.021 107.6 
C1 geo! ll, eR ee We 883 176 106.8 
fo ele, SR 2 a ae 880 051 109.3 
rae Mk etal 6 SR ee 876 228 108.2 
wo) ohare pecen  es 851 106 106.6 

Nt ee ee eh esse .903 ag 108.5 
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None of the bipolar factors is significant by any of the accepted 
tests, and consequently the decline in correlations observed in all 
the matrices is not sufficiently steep to require explanation in terms 
of function fluctuation or differential practice. Therefore, it would 
be a waste of time to factorise the correlations between scores from 
the second to the terminating testing occasions in which the means 
are homegeneous. 


The general conclusion is negative: that the interpretation of 
tests derived by factor analysis for evidence of cognitive function 
fluctuation is ambiguous, and that an experimental attempt to re- 
move the ambiguity by eliminating one of the two relevent hypo- 
theses has proved unsuccessful. Future work on function fluctua- 
tion must use other techniques. 


4. Implications 


Nevertheless there is a consistent tendency in all functions for 
correlations to decline somewhat with increase in time-interval be- 
tween testing, a decline which might have been significant and mark- 
ed if the testing had been extended or if larger numbers of subjects 
had taken the total tests. The results suggest that we must revise 
our attitude to the stability of scores on congnitive tests. Specifically 
the I.Q. is not constant. Psychology is not an exact science like 
physics in which complex phenomena can be reduced to mathematic- 
ally clean and simple conceptions. We cannot say: “This is a 
person’s I.Q.” We must say: “This is an I.Q. obtained under certain 
conditions and it may possibly vary with these conditions”. 


This does not mean that behaviour is completely unpredictable. 
Measures of test reliability calculated even over periods of many 
years (provided the original test is not given at too early an age) are 
always highly significant. It merely means that the observed in- 
cidence of function fluctuation (or in this case possibly differential 
practice effect) relatively weakens good prediction of later attributes 
of behaviour if the original scores are drawn from a solitary testing 
occasion. 
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A REVIEW OF ACCELERATION PROCEDURES FOR 
GIFTED PUPILS IN REGULAR AND SPECIAL CLASSES 


Lynn G. HAL 


Superintendent of Schools 
Wainwright, Alberta 


A half-century of experimentation in the education of gifted 
children has developed a number of practices that have changed 
little in recent years. Acceleration is still evident in regular classes 
and in special groups. Moderate acceleration appears to be gaining 
favor as new studies yield favorable findings. The other outstand- 
ing procedure is enrichment which seeks to organize learning 
situations through provision of experiences in greater variety and 
at a more advanced level. This may be done in the regular class- 
room or in various forms of grouping such as special classes, special 
schools, or on the basis of special interests or variations in achieve- 
ment. Enrichment will be discussed in a subsequent paper. 


Many schools provide both acceleration and enrichment. Special 
grouping facilitates such enriched acceleration which is more likely 
to be found in high schools than in elementary because pupils’ 
programs in high school are more differentiated according to their 
aims and interests, thus providing a basis for further differentiation 
according to ability. Special classes imply some form of segregation. 
This may involve separating the pupils on a full-time basis for 
acceleration or enrichment. In some schools the separation is on a 
part-time basis whereby pupils take some of their work in regular 
classrooms and come together in special groups for half a day or 
for only a few periods a week in the pursuit of a special interest. 


It is proposed to offer in this paper a bibliographical survey of 
the opinion, practice, and experimental studies pertinent to 
acceleration. 

Acceleration 


Opinion of Educators 


Acceleration is an administrative arrangement that implies grade 
skipping or progress through sequential but rapidly paced learning. 
Acceleration answered the emergency demand for manpower dur- 
ing the war and since then the emphasis upon acceleration has in- 
creased. Worcester! says “There is evidence to show that gifted 
children who are held back with those of their chronological age 
are more likely to develop behavior and personality problems than 
those who are accelerated. There is a danger also of promoting 


1D. A. Worcester, The Education of Children of Above-Average Ability, 1955, p. 36. 
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lazy and careless work habits among those who are educationally 
beyond their classmates but who are held back with them.” In 
the twenties the studies of Ayres, Thorndike, Goodard, Whipple, 
and Terman emphasized the extent to which the grade system was 
ignoring individual differences. Multiple tracking and double 
promotions were attempted as well as grade skipping although it is 
supposed to aggravate the child’s problem of social adjustment 
and leave gaps in his academic knowledge. The Educational Policies 
Commission’ indicates that such a practice is dangerous to health. 
Martens’ adds that “skipping” may cause children to encounter 
difficulty in later grades. Witty and Bloom‘ suggest that accelera- 
tion is generally in disfavor and a Connecticut State committee® 
states that acceleration endangers the opportunities for enrichment 
and creative experience. In the Promotion Policies Report of 
Alberta® a low frequency of acceleration is noted and the Hope 
Report’ suggests that “as a general principle acceleration of the pro- 
gress of pupils should be avoided as it separates them from the social 
group.” Hildreth* does not recommend acceleration by skipping 
in the lower grades, but she does suggest that in the upper grades 
and in high school moderate acceleration may not be detrimental, 
provided physical and social maturity is evident. The Connecticut 
Committee® does not think children should be separated from their 
peers, even though it is commonly belived that child development 
is more wholesome if carried on with the chronological age group. 
But it is significant that the age span in the ordinary grade is as 
much as four years in many classrooms. A Texas Workshop 
Committee’? concluded that acceleration does not seem advisable 
for all gifted children and emphasized that physical, mental, social, 
and emotional development must be considered in any accelerated 
program. Martens"! says that the unusually bright child can and 
should advance through school faster than the average child, but 
that his pace should be determined on “the basis of his mental 
capacity, plus his physical development, plus his social maturity... 
each of these is an important factor in guiding the whole child.” 
And the Connecticut Committee” joins in saying that acceleration 
" 2Educational Policies Commission, Education of the Gifted, 1950, p. 50. 


38Elise H. Martens, Curricular Adjustment for Gifted Children, 1946, p. 20. 
4Paul Witty and Samuel Bloom, Education of Superior High School Students, 1955, 
PA. 


“ 5Connecticut Committee peoort. Education for Gifted Children and Youth: A Guide 
for Planning Programs, 1956, p. 27. 

6Promotion Policies in Alberta: Interim Report, 1955, p. 7. 

7Report of the Hope Commission on Education in Ontario, 1955, p. 79. 

8Gertrude Hildreth, Florence Brumbaugh, and Frank Wilson, Educating Gifted Children 
at Hunter College Elementary School, 1952, p. 260. 

9Connecticut Committee Report, op. cit., p. 27. 

| eye aman Enrichment for Gifted Elementary School Children in Regular Classes, 
1955, p. 

eres op. cit., 

12Connecticut Cofinitted Report, op. cit., p. 27. 
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should only follow after careful consideration of health reports, 
cumulative records, and reports of psychologists. Laycock'® warns 
that more than two grades of acceleration is likely to place less 
mature children with those who possess a greater degree of motor 
coordination. The same emphasis on maturity is noted by Sumption 
and others: 14 


No universal rule can be laid down governing the amount of acceleration 
that is desirable. All cases must be weighed against the background of the 
child’s personality. Moderate acceleration, particularly in high school and 
college, is not inadvisable when the individual is socially and physically 
mature. 


Terman indicated that there was no final rule for acceleration. But 
his studies led him to conclude: *® 


There is reason to believe that the influence of school acceleration in causing 
social maladjustment is greatly exaggerated ... It is our opinion that 
nearly all children of 135 1.Q. or higher should be promoted sufficiently 
to permit college entrance by age seventeen at latest, and that a majority 
in this group would be better off to enter at sixteen. 


Terman’s genetic studies of acceleration in elementary grades reveal- 
ed little evidence of maladjustment. His follow-up studies in 1925 
and again in 1930 indicated that the advantages of acceleration were 
still in evidence and that there had been no narrowing of interests. 
The twenty-five year follow-up study in 1946 revealed that those 
who had graduated a year earlier than non-accelerates did better 
work in university and took more work there as well, and later held 
a proportionately larger number of positions in the professional field. 
The volume entitled,® “The Gifted Child Grows Up” gave much 
evidence supporting acceleration which had suffered eclipse in the 
twenties and thirties. Parkyn‘’ mentions that, in 1943, the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission recommended as an emergency measure 
the admission to college of highly selected students who had finish- 
ed Grade XI, and that Boardman, after summarizing many studies 
on the subject, agreed that there was considerable support for the 
recommendation. Witty and Pressey favor moderate acceleration. 
Baker,* however, asserts that accelerated pupils may absorb only 
the intellectual phases of subject matter without much realization 
of the cultural, social, or political significance of the material. The 
Hunter College Elementary School’® expresses the view that, in 


Shapes ue Laycock, “The Bright Child in School”, New Schools for Old, p. 30. 


14Merle R. Sum mpton, pe A Norris, and Lewis M. Terman, “ Spoon Education 
for ie Gifted Child”, The Education of Exceptional Children, 1950, p. 277. 


wis M. Terman and Melita H. Oden, “The Stanford Studies of Gifted’, The 
Gifted ‘Child, 1951, p. 43. 


1sLewis M. Terman and Melita H. Oden, “The Gifted Child Grows Up”, Genetic 
Seid of Genius, Vol. IV, 1947. 


(oa, 17G. Me Parkyn, ‘“‘Children of High Intelligence”, Educational Research Series No. 30, 
p. 


1i8Harry J. Baker, Introduction to Exceptional Children, 1953, p. 290. 
19Hildreth, op. cit., p. 260. 
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agreement with the conclusions of the Speyer School experiment, 
gifted children can do the elementary work in two years less time 
but acceleration is not favored as it is felt there are many other 
areas of learning that can be explored without moving into more 
advanced work. Sumpton” points out that placing young pupils 
with older ones imposes upon them a physical and social handicap 
and fails to provide opportunity for them to have leadership 
experience, although she notes that time is saved and that the 
children have new learning situations with others of similar mental 
ages. Bentley”! submits that acceleration increases motivation, dis- 
courages dawdling, and allows the student to finish his professional 
training earlier. The California State Advisory Council on Educa- 
tional Research makes this statement: 


Acceleration up to three or four semesters between grades one and twelve 
has been found valuable and not socially deleterious for the top one per cent 
of the school population in studies conducted in the East. While other 
factors such as physical and social development need to be taken into con- 
sideration, it is evident that a significant proportion among this top one per 
cent are not currently receiving optimum school opportunities because of 
an educational lockstep ... acceleration is the easiest way of taking care 
of the problem of some gifted children, and that many gifted children can 
well use the extra year thus gained for study in college or graduate work.?2 
Trusler?* has recommended more frequent use of acceleration and 
Freeman*‘ defends acceleration as a general educational policy but 
indicates that social problems involve better school organization so 


that enrichment is also provided. 


There is always an educational objective to bear in mind; if 
education is a business of learning the course content then, as 
Sumption says, if the child can learn it faster he should be accelerat- 
ed. But if education is concerned about the development of habits, 
attitudes, and of social experiences then enrichment for the gifted 
should give more educational maturity. Many speak of a curriculum 
as having a certain content to be mastered and that the gifted should 
master it faster. But the superior pupils should get more from the 
curriculum than others. As Pressey says: *® 


. even the sequential subjects are not so narrowly defined that the 
amount to be learned at each stage is all that can be learned by the average 
child or all that should be learned by an intelligent child. 


Acceleration Programs in Practice 


Adams notes that able students of the Ben Blewitt School in 
St. Louis take the three grades of junior high school in less than 


20Merle R. Sumption, Three Hundred Gifted Children, 1941, p. 28. 

21John Edward Bentley, Superior Children, 1937, p. 125. 

22Research Résumé, No. 1, Annotated Bibliography; Gifted Child Education, 1956, p. 2. 

23J. W. Trusler, ‘Pupil Acceleration in Elementary Schools’, Grade Teacher, Vol. 67, 
Oct., 1949, pp. 96.98. 

24Walter S. Monroe, editor, Encyclopedia of Education Research, 1950, p. 508. 
eet eh L. Pressey, Educational Acceleration: Appraisals and Basic Problems, 1949, 
p. : 
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three years.?° Acceleration has been practised for many years in a 
Minnesota school where Grades VII and VIII have been taken in 
one year. The Report of the Baltimore School Board?’ states that 
the acceleration effected in four of its junior high schools “is not 
excessive when the individual children are carefully selected on 
the basis of maturity and social adjustment.” In Hamilton, Ontario, 
the Unit system of Promotion?® makes rapid progress possible for the 
more able students. In Ottawa the most able pupils from Grade II 
are accelerated so that they may finish Grades III and IV in one 
year.” In Toronto acceleration is effected in many of the elementary 
schools by the completion of the work of Grade II, III, and IV in 
two years.*°. The literature does not reveal many examples of 
acceleration in the first year of a child’s school life. But Calgary 
has instituted a plan whereby able pupils may finish Grade I in 
eight months with a view to finishing the first three grades in two 
year.*t In San Diego acceleration of elementary pupils is limited, 
according to Roberts,*? to about one year. In the junior high schools, 
able pupils complete Grade VII and VIII in one year. Acceleration 
is definitely more frequent in the junior high schools and is be- 
coming more common in those senior high school where cooperation 
is effected with colleges for entrance with advanced standing. 
Witty,** in 1949, received replies to a questinnaire from twenty-nine 
towns and cities to the effect that acceleration was practised for 
superior high school students with a limitation of one or two years. 
Many school boards have commended acceleration in their programs. 
Some favor more rapid progress in the elementary school, though the 
practice is more common at the junior and senior high school levels. 


Experimental Studies 


Pressey cites studies made over a number of years of young 
college entrants at Harvard, Columbia, Minnesota, and Northwestern 
Universities.** The studies point to a common conclusion that the 
young entrants had a larger proportion of able students, took more 
graduate work, and achieved more honors. The youngest entrants 
had the highest ability. He also reports studies made by Keys, Gray, 
Husband, and Silverman indicating evidence that young college 


26Fay Adams and Walker Brown, Teaching the Bright Pupil, 1930, p. 58. 
27Baltimore Bulletin of Education, Volume XXXI, No. 5, June, 1954, p. 5. 


28Hamilton Board of Education Report on ees Unit System of Promotion in the 
Public Schools of Hamilton,” July, 16, 1954, pp. 


290ttawa Public School News, November, He "I 4. 


30‘A Study of Education for the Gifted Child in Public School’’, Toronto Public 
School Board, 1955, p. 15. 


Saari, on Division 1 Accelerated Pupils of Calgary Public Schools”, January 9, 


32Helen E. Roberts, “Current Trends in the Education of Gifted’, 1954, p. 55 


83Paul Witty, “Nature and Extent of Educational Provisions for the Gifted Pupil,’ 
The Gifted Child, 1951, p. 202. 


84Pressey, op. cit., p. 7. 
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entrants participated in college athletics, social activities, and posi- 
tions of leadership without any sign of emotional maladjustment. A 
study* at the University of Buffalo showed that fifty-seven entrants 
less than seventeen years of age equalled fifty-seven control students 
two years older in average college marks and percentage graduating 
with distinction, and excelled the older students in mathematics and 
language. These conclusions give support to the arguments put 
forth for early admission to college or entrance with advanced 
standing. Witty favors moderate acceleration and notes that the 
University of Chicago sets up its entrance requirements so that the 
able students may enter after two years of high school.** Hildreth 
asserts that: *7 


... test results prove that the senior high year and college freshmen over- 
lap ninety per cent. The gifted child could easily skip one of the years. 
Possibly eighth and ninth grades could also be combined without loss to the 
mentally gifted. The three years usually spent in senior high school plus 
the four-year college sequence could be shortened for the gifted to five or 
six years, especially if these years in high school and college were treated 
as a unit. 


The Ohio State project ** involved special classes for acceleration. 
Instead of taking five fifty-minute periods each week the superior 
students took one two-hour lesson each week. Sixty-five per cent 
of the students from this group made A’s or B’s as compared to 
twenty-eight per cent of the regular class who wrote the same 
examination. Matched with individual students from the regular 
class the accelerates showed up to advantage. In May, 1952, The 
Bureau of Educational Research and Measurement reported on the 
performance of intellectually gifted children in special classes with 
equivalent intellectually gifted children in regular classes. The 
matched pairs were tested and after fourteen months were retested 
and the evidence showed that the group in the special class made 
significantly greater gains in knowledge and its use while maintain- 
ing the expected growth in personality, value, and interest. Lorge 
states that: 


The evidence from these valuable studies of the Bureau of Educational 
Research demonstrates that not only can a year be saved but that it can 
be saved without loss in the social values or deterioration in personal 
adjustment.®9 


Lorge also reports on a study’? by Justman of accelerated pupils in 
a tenth grade special progress group who achieved as well as a 


35Pressey, ibid., p. 8. 

36Witty, op. cit., p. 40. 

87Hildreth, op. cit., p. 263. 

38E. Brock Rideout, “The Gifted Child,” Reprint from The Bulletin of the Ontario 
Secondary School Teachers’ Federation, Sept. and Nov., 1954, p. 12. 

39Irving Lorge, “Social Gains in the Special Education of the Gifted,” School and 
Society, Volume 79, January, 1954, p. 6. 

40Lorge, ibid., p. 5. 
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matched group comprised of students a year older but of similar 
ability. 

Acceleration creates administrative problems. Pupils start new 
sections of work or new grades at varying times of the year and 
consequently the programs of many centers make no provision for 
acceleration. Educators, instead, commended enrichment pro- 
cedures for the gifted pupils. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


ADMINISTRATIVE BEHAVIOR IN EDUCATION edited by Roald F. Campbell 
and Russell T. Gregg. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 
1957, pp. 547, $6.50. 

The reader may quite easily be shaken loose from administrative 
concepts which he would prefer to regard as secure by submitting 
himself to Administrative Behavior in Education. The book’s 
eighteen contributors, themselves a virtual ‘“who’s who” of the field, 
may achieve this result not so much by supplying a completely new, 
“factory-fresh” line of concepts as by showing some standard ones to 
be inadequately defined, inappropriately founded, conflicting or out- 
worm. But it is primarily a constructive text: the age of educational 
alchemy, it is noted, is behind us. A number of guideposts are 
pointed out, we are shown how some persons have made a beginning, 
and we are handed a few tools. The student or the practitioner of 
educational administration may ignore them entirely or snatch at 
them unguardedly, at his peril. 


Only by careful editing and close collaboration among so many 
contributors could so unified a presentation and interpretation of 
the accomplishments, be they only the beginnings, of the Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration, be achieved. Like the 
CPEA—the Canadian counterpart of which is the C.E.A.-W. K. 
Kellogg Programme in Educational Administration at the University 
of Alberta—the preparation of this book was made possible by a 
grant from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find the major problem areas treated which are receiving 
current emphasis at the eight America CPEA centers. Some 
examples: development of theoretical concepts and _ research 
methods, administrator roles and conflicts, the human relations— 
leadership dilemma, school-community articulation, the recruitment, 
training and selection of administrators, and the place of component 
disciplines in the composite science of administration. 


Seldom does the professional administrator need to be reminded 
—excepting when he is reading a textbook—that he operates within 
a system of interacting, flesh-and-blood human beings. Administra- 
tive Behavior in Education attempts to overcome this possible ex- 
ception by starting off with two actual case studies in educational 
administration in chapter one. Much could have been gained, how- 
ever, had the ensuing chapters made use of the real life situations of 
this chapter. The reviewer had completely forgotten the hustle and 
muscle of the steam-engine superintendent when studying Halpin’s 
research paradigm in the fifth chapter. 
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If administration means getting a job done the editors have out- 
done themselves by presenting three major jobs: furthering the 
theory and understanding of administration, the practical task of 
administrating an educational enterprise, and operating an ad- 
ministrator-training programme. This last task is assigned a special 
section in the book: Part Three—The Professional Development of 
Educational Administrators. The other two tasks are mixed together 
in the ten chapters comprising Part One—Background and Setting of 
Education Administration, and Part Two—The Nature of Ad- 
ministrative Behavior. That developing and understanding the 
theory and the practice are not assigned separate sections may reflect 
the wisdom of the editors. Divorcing theory from practice has very 
often been the accusation made of texts in the social sciences. A 
brief final section, Part Four—A Professional Challenge, contains 
some provocative evaluation and speculation. 


That several of the contributors emphasize the need for more 
sophisticated research indicates the present development stage of the 
study of administrator behavior. Certain of their recommendations 
are of particular interest. Programmatic research, i.e., team studies 
or interlocking studies, are recommended “to reduce the incidence 
of episodic, disconnected studies and to stimulate the systematic 
cumulation of research findings.” One writer deplores the large 
number of studies investigating the variables associated with ad- 
ministrator behavior to the exclusion of studies dealing with 
measureable changes in organization achievements as the result of 
administrator behavior. Elsewhere in the book he courageously 
cites a definitive study carried out under his direction which, it may 
be learned ,has nothing whatever to do with ultimate organizational 
change. For the development of a comprehensive theory of ad- 
ministrative relationships the use of theoretical models is recom- 


mended, but with caution. One writer observes, “... that data used 
in the [mathematical] formulations are not as precise as the 
formulations .... Using mathematics in this manner, at this time, is 


analogous to using jet fuel in a Model T.” 


Little that is new, but much of continuing interest to the 
administrator, is found in the treatment of the administrative 
process. A reshuffling of what are by now standard lists of elements 
in the process turns up few new terms. Compare their components 
—decision making, planning, organizing, communicating, influenc- 
ing, coordinating, evaluating—with, e.g., Gulick’s POSDCORB 
(planning, organizing, staffing, directing, coordinating, reporting, 
budgeting) , with Sears’ planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, 
controlling, or with the American Association of School Administra- 
tors’ planning, allocation, stimulation, coordination, evaluation. But 
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the discussion, if familiar, is concise (fifty pages) and is clearly 
related both to the task of the professional administrator and to the 
research paradigm advanced earlier in the book. 


The success enjoyed in defining the administrator’s task is not 
shared in the task of defining the administrator. An extensive re- 
view finds that both the trait and the situational theories of leader- 
ship offer something less than a comprehensive approach to the 
study of leader behavior, and that current studies are groping for 
acceptable criteria of administrator effectiveness. 


The study of educational administration could not, of course, 
have developed even to its present level had it not made the fullest 
possible use of fellow social sciences. Administrative Behavior in 
Education amply illustrates the application of current concepts, 
techniques and findings of psychology, sociology, culture anthro- 
pology, political science, economics and business administration. 
While not always the case in the field of school administration in 
general, the contributions of two of these—psychology and sociology, 
in that order—are most apparent in this text. This is only being 
true to its title: it is a book on human behavior, on humans behaving 
within a special kind of interaction system. 


Alan F. Brown 
Kellogg Fellow 
University of Alberta 
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A STUDY OF MATRICULATION IN ALBERTA 


A. B. EVENSON anp D. E. SmitH 
Introduction: 


The following progress report of the Matriculation Study Sub- 
committee is the third to appear in this Journal. The first report 
appeared in the June 1957 issue of the Alberta Journal of Educa- 
tional research, and the second, by S. C. T. Clarke, appeared in the 
March 1958 issue. Prediction studies are continuing with the ap- 
plication of more elaborate statistical analyses. Results should be 
interesting and should supply answers to some questions that have 
been raised. Following the completion of this work, the sub-com- 
mittee findings will be published in a fourth report. At the meeting 
of the High School Curriculum Committee held on April 22 - 23, 
1954, a motion was passed recommending “that the Articulation 
Committee set up an appropriate committee to study the validity 
of the present system of selecting students for university education 
and to explore the merits of alternative systems”. This motion 
was considered by the Joint Committee to coordinate University 
and High School Curricula (the So-called Articulation Committee) 
at its meeting on June 18th, 1954, and it was agreed that a special 
committee should be set up for this purpose. 

As a consequence, the Joint Committee on December 8th, 1954, 
set up the Matriculation Study Sub-Committee with the following 
personnel: A. B. Evenson, Professor D. E. Smith, (these two named 
as co-chairmen), Professor 8. C. T. Clarke, Mr. M. J. V. Downey, 
Mr. H. R. Hawes and Dr. G. L. Mowat (replaced in 1956 by Dr. T. 
C. Byrne). It was agreed that this sub-committee should have the 
following terms of reference: 

1. Test the validity of Grade IX examinations and other tests as a 
measure of success in (a) the senior high school and (b) uni- 
versity; 

2. Test the validity of Grade XII examinations as a measure of 
success in university; 

3. Test the validity of success in non-academic subjects as a mea- 
sure of success in university; 

4. Study the experience of other universities in testing other types 

of matriculation regulations. 


Planning the Study: 

The Matriculation Study Sub-Committee sought and obtained 
approval in principle for two projects. The first of these was a 
study of the Freshman class of 1951 at the University of Alberta; it 
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involved a statistical analysis of high school and university marks 
and of scores on any standardized tests the students had taken. 
The second study was carried on with Grade XII students in 1956; 
it was concerned with the performance of Alberta students on the 
College Entrance Examination Board (C.E.E.B.) tests as used in the 
United States, as well as with marks on local examinations. De- 
tails of these projects were given in an article by Evenson and 
Smith. 


Some funds were available in the beginning for clerical assist- 
ance; but the larger amounts required for a full time research pro- 
gram could not be obtained. The sub-committee thus has been 
forced continually to revise its plans and reconsider priorities in its 
work. 


The 1951 Freshman Study 

The standing of students on Grade IX examinations, including 
both the average standing in the subject field and the scores on the 
general (intelligence) test, have been compared with university 
marks for the 1951 freshman group generally. These comparisons 
have been made not only with the first year averages at university, 
but also with averages in the final year. Similarly, average stand- 
ing in Grade XII and the scores made on the American Council on 
Education’s Psychological Examination (A.E.C.) Test (given at 


TABLE I 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION (r) BETWEEN GRADE IX 
RESULTS AND UNIVERSITY MARKS OF 1951 FRESHMEN 


Grade IX Average | Grade IX General Test 
Correlated with: 


r No. Cases r No. Cases 
| 
First Year University Average 0.40 647 0.14 | 640 
Final Year University Average 
(Students graduating in 3 
VERDES it aie ret ee eat alee Baers 0.42 117 
| 
Final Year University Average 
(Students graduating in 4 
VEALS Seba) Macatee ates | 0.25 152 | 


*Students graduating in 4 years include: (a) Students graduating in normal 
time in a 4-year course; (b) Students in a 3-year course who, by reason of 
failure, transfer, illness, etc. required an extra year before graduating. 


1A. B. Evenson and D. E. Smith, “A Study of Matriculation in Alberta’, The Journal of 
Education Research 1957; Volume III; pp. 62-71. 
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the university by Student Advisory Services) have been compared 
with university averages in first and later years. First year marks 
at the University have been compared with marks in subsequent 
years. The details of these comparisons are given in Tables I, II, 
III and IV: 


TABLE II 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION (r) BETWEEN GRADE XII 
STANDING OR A.C.E. SCORES AND UNIVERSITY MARKS 
OF 1951 FRESHMEN 


Grade XII Average A.C.E. Score 
Correlated with: 
No. Cases rt Se ae Cases 
| 
First Year University Average 0.48 881 0.36 
Second Year University | | 
FSM LON anh Re a SNC OA 0.54 | 478 0.16 | 350 
Final Year University Average | 
(Students graduating in 3 | 
SECRETE atin ite) se eth es alee ole 0.36 170 0.15 | 116 
Final Year University Average 
(Students graduating in 4 
CEE ae DEES BEN 7 Saye Ber ns Wa 0.50 191 | 


*Students graduating in 4 years include: (a) Students graduating in normal 
time in a 4-year course; (b) Students in a 3-year course, who, by reason of 
failure, transfer, illness, etc. required an extra year before graduating. 


TABLE III 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION (r) BETWEEN FIRST- 
YEAR UNIVERSITY MARKS AND GRADE XII STANDING OR 
A.C.E. SCORES FOR SOME REPRESENTATIVE FACULTIES 


Grade XII Average A.C.E. Score 
First Year Average in: 
r No. Cases r No. Cases 
| 
Arts and SCIeNCE uieccccscisssntesatensensine | 0.58 | 234 0.34 | 174 
PRIMBE EINE reais Satieciiorectiactte que | 0.59 ql 0.26 123 
Peaeauon  (5.1d:) 2. 20ce ues | 0.54 ZALES |b) She SIL) alae 
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TABLE IV 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION (r) BETWEEN FIRST 
YEAR MARKS AT UNIVERTISY AND MARKS IN LATER 


YEARS 
First Year Average with: | r No. Cases 
FOR | 

Second year University Average oonccccccscsuecssscsvnnssisssnnieieseneee 0.63 510 
Final Year University Average (Students graduating in 

Dey COTS) eek phe tose tome pty Neer en rane ee on a tie ee Pl coe te aes 0.45 181 
Final Year University Average (Students graduating in 

BI CATS) Wie Mea ee ee ih eT ete nee er Re ER ea at 0.47 199 


*Students graduating in 4 years include: (a) Students graduating in normal 
time in a 4-year course; (b) Students in a 3-year course, who by reason of 
failure, transfer, illness, etc. require an extra year before graduating. 


The highest correlations are to be found between marks in 
academic subjects in high schools and university marks. Thus, the 
correlations between the Grade XII average and university marks 
are higher than correlations between the A.C.E. scores and uni- 
versity marks. This tendency seems uniform in two representative 
large faculties. Similarly, correlations between the Grade IX aver- 
age on subject examinations and the university marks, though 
lower than in the case of Grade XII averages, are higher than cor- 
relations between the Grade IX General Test scores and university 
marks. There is some tendency, with many exceptions, for cor- 
relations between these predictors and first year university aver- 
ages to be higher than correlations with university marks in later 
years. Fairly high correlations are found between the first year 
university average and the average of university marks in later 
years. 

The findings so far indicate that the best single predictor of 
success at the University of Alberta is the Grade XII average. 
There is no evidence from this study that the A.C.E. test might 
be used as a substitute for present matriculation requirements.’ 
Promotion into later years is now based upon the students’ per- 
formance in the first year; these data would seem to support this 
practice. These findings are subject to confirmation, or otherwise, 
in later phases of the study. 

The average marks in Grade XII and in first year university, 
for students who withdrew from degree programs in a few represent- 


2The A.C.E. is not used as part of the admission procedures at the University of Al- 
berta; it is administered after the student is registered for the first time, in order to 

assist counselling activities. The data reported here have no bearing on the validity 
of the A.C.E. for counselling purposes after admission. 
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ative faculties, are shown in Table V. As a basis of comparison, the 
average marks in Grade XII and the first year university, separately 
for all students in degree programs in all faculties, have also been 
calculated and are shown in Table VI. 


TABLE V 


HIGH SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY STANDING OF 1951 
FRESHMAN IN DEGREE PROGRAMS WHO WITHDREW AT 
THE END OF FIRST YEAR. SEPARATELY FOR SOME 
REPRESENTATIVE FACULTIES AND SCHOOLS 


Grade XII First Year University 
Faculty 

Mean S.D. No. Mean S.D. | No. 

Cases Cases 
Arts & Science ......... | 66.8 | 8.1 44 51.0 i Ie be 50 
Commerces Maor.ks. | 60.0 | 2.8 7 43.8 oe 6 
Education (B.Ed.) ..... | 57.9 3.9 17 53.7 10.2 17 
Engineering occu | 66.7 7.6 33 47.6 10.9 36 

TABLE VI 


HIGH SCHOOL AND FIRST YEAR UNIVERSITY STANDING 
OF 1951 FRESHMEN GENERALLY. SEPARATELY FOR 
FACULTIES AND SCHOOLS 


Grade XII First Year University 
Faculty 

Mean S.D. No. Mean S.D. No. 

Cases Cases 
PEePICUICUTG: (3. 63.4 4.6 14 63.8 8.1 20 
Arts & Science ......... 68.7 7.8 236 61.1 11.6 255 
COMMELCE! Forseecticiracinn 66.0 7.4 29 61.8 11.6 hh 32 
Household Economics) 67.7 | 6.7 20 64.0 8.4 21 
Education (B.Ed.) ..... 63.0 9.1 124 62.3 co 129 
Engineering  ...ccccen 68.3 | 7.3 121 57.4 11.4 125 
UN ERE SILI g Ber, Weionliyieoorivncin | 71.0 7.1 23 64.4 6.9 23 
| | 4.0 27 60.1 3.3 30 


MEALS ACV sce lacarissancten-n | 62.5 
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The drop-out rate at the University is large. It is complicated 
by the fact that almost all students registered in the one year Temp- 
orary License Program in Education (now called the Junior E Pro- 
gram) left the University at the end of that year; and some allow- 
ance should be made for the fact that students in the Bachelor of 
Education program often obtain a teaching certificate at the end 
of the second year, and begin their careers at that time. It is 
generally estimated that 15% of students in degree programs with- 
draw at the end of the first year; and many others in later years 
withdraw before receiving any kind of formal qualification. 


Analysis of the records of 1951 Freshmen who withdraw at the 
end of the first year (excluding eight in small faculties) indicates 
that their averages at university were, on the whole, lower than 
those of the group generally, and lower than their averages had 
been in grade school. The variation of individual scores from the 
mean (indicated by the standard deviation) shows that many stu- 
dents with good academic standing must have left the university; 
and some others must have had considerably lower marks at uni- 
versity than they had obtained in Grade XII. The Sub-committee 
has no data which would explain these withdrawals. 


The 1956 Grade XII Study 


The scores of Alberta students on the C.E.E.B. Tests have been 
compared with the norms, which were based on the performance of 
students in the United States who took these tests to seek admission 
to universities and colleges. An analysis of the scores of the total 
Alberta sample was prepared by Educational Testing Service®; Al- 
berta students have made a disproportionately large number of low 
scores, and their mean scores were much lower than those of the 
norm group. The report from Educational Testing Service recog- 
nized the fact that scores of a cross-section of Alberta Grade XII 
students could not properly be compared with scores of a select 
group of U.S. students who were applying for admission to colleges 
and universities. 

It was possible later to obtain the names of students who had 
applied for admission to the University of Alberta in 1956; this 
group is reasonably comparable with the U.S. student group. An 
analysis of the scores of these applicants on the C.E.E.B. test has 
been made. A study of these scores in relation to the U.S. norms 
is the only valid basis for such a comparison; the scores of the 
total Alberta sample are retained nevertheless for general informa- 
tion. Coefficients of correlation have been calculated between 
scores on the Grade XII examinations and on the corresponding 


8The Sub-committee wishes to record its gratitude to Educational Testing Service 
for this valuable contribution to the study. 
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C.E.E.B. subject achievement tests. All these details are presented 
in Tables VII and VIII. 


TABLE VII 
COMPARISONS OF SCORES ON VARIOUS C.E.E.B. TESTS 
OF THE TOTAL ALBERTA SAMPLE, U.S. STUDENTS, AND 
APPLICANTS FOR ADMISSION TO THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ALBERTA 


C.E.E.B. Results (Standard Scores)* 


Total Alberta Sample U.S. Studentst Applicants to U.of A. 
Test 
n n n 
3 2 2 
: = - : a <S : Q * 
= uv Zz = vn Zz = uv 7 
| 
S.A.T.—Verbal .......... | 403 87 5,797 482 106; 44688 | 478 | 88 826 
S.A.T.— 
Mathematical ...... 480 95 | 5,797 502 | 106; 44,679 575 87 825 
Advanced | 
Mathematics ......... 526 72 880 558 937 1,510 562 64 362 
Intermediate 
Mathematics ......... |482 78 1,236 526 95; 3,379 542 87 212 
a) | 458 | 78 | 1,223 | 529 107+ | 1,401 498 82 283 
Chemistry .................. | 434 | 81 | 1,267 495 | 109+ 1,849 493 81 238 
0 SP ee re | 411 | 75 : 1,253 475 | 1007 1,262 470 80 103 
a | 411 | LOL t2730 501 160 2,717 498 | 100 168 
: | 
{te | 356 | 68 | 1,203 ! 441 | 107+ | 1,562 371 46 | 173 


*Scores on the C.E.E.B. tests are reported on a standard scale, in which the 
range of scores is 200 - 800, with a mean of 500 and a standard deviation of 
100. 

tStudents in the United States who take the C.E.E.B. tests are, for the most 
part, applicants for admission to universities. Applicants to the University 
of Alberta represent, therefore, the group most nearly comparable to them. 

Standard deviations indicate much greater variation in scores of individual 
U.S. students than in those of comparable Alberta students. 
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TABLE VIII 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION (r) BETWEEN SCORES 
ON GRADE XII AND CORRESPONDING C.E.E.B. 


EXAMINATIONS 
Tests | r No. Cases 
Math, 31 ® cand: Cb Adve Math; 2 atceeteec kas cnt 0.58 811 
Wath. 30 jand: C.E.E.B.. Inter’ Math. uve aacttesnucsomenase 0.73 1,168 
Physicsyo0) and. C.0, 5, Ve DVSiCS aaa ok eee eee 0.69 Lis 
Chemistry 30 and C.E.E.B. Chemistry on. 0.77 1,212 
Biology 30:and |C.E EAB, (Biology wctoncsn cage een ety 0.75 1,209 
Pnglish (30) and -C.E.E Be inelishe cance eee eee 0.71 1,230 
French'30 and, C.E.EB, Frenctcin 6 eee 0.60£ 1,138 


*Scores on this subject are derived from examinations set by individual 
teachers rather than from Departmental Examinations. 


tBecause of the distribution of scores of Alberta students on the C.E.E.B. 
Test. this correlation is suspect. 


When we compare an appropriate group of Alberta Grade XII 
students with the U.S. norms, we find that their performance on the 
C.E.E.B. is close to that of the U.S. students. The variation in their 
scores, as indicated by the standard deviation, is smaller; they do 
not make very high scores, nor do they make very low ones. Their 
mean scores are significantly higher on the S.A.T. Mathematics test 
and the Intermediate Mathematics test, and significantly lower on 
the Physics test and the French test. The other differences be- 
tween mean scores are not statistically significant. The correlations 
show a high degree of correspondence between scores on the C.E. 
E.B. tests and on the Grade XII examinations. It would appear 
that, with the exception of French tests, the two sets of examina- 
tions are measuring similar knowledge and skills at approximately 
the same level of performance. 

There is no average or overall score on the C.E.E.B. tests. It 
was necessary, therefore, to calculate the coefficient of correlation 
between each individual ability or subject achievement test and the 
average mark of students in first year at the university. Similar 
correlations were calculated with the S.C.A.T. test.4 In order to 
obtain comparable data, correlation coefficients are calculated be- 


4The School and College Ability Test is a standardized test of intelligence or 
scholastic aptitude, available at five levels of educational experience. S.C.A.T., Level 
1, is comparable to the A.C.E. test used in the 1951 Freshmen Study. 
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tween individual Grade XII examinations and the first year aver- 
age. These data are presented in Tables IX, X and XI. Once more, 
the Grade XII examination of the Province of Alberta is seen to 
be the best individual predictor of success at the University of Al- 
berta. Correlations obtained between Grade XII examinations and 
average marks at university are higher than those generally found 
in other studies of achievement test scores. The results obtained 
in Alberta with the C.E.E.B. tests, on the other hand, are compar- 
able to those obtained on other studies. 


TABLE IX 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION (r) BETWEEN SCORES 
ON C.E.E.B. EXAMINATIONS AND FIRST YEAR 
UNIVERSITY AVERAGE 


C.E.E.B Test | r No. Cases 
Ne RR BI ee TN oe oh ac cer ouren ta eno bobs sate iemoeestcaen otk 0.27 660 
O's | VE Oe ROR CET RRA See EP 0.30 659 
UR UMNL SRS) Hest stedhd ci Bes de cashed do mab at maton seater atesatile prt oe 0.41* 298 
abuiy. “WES cet ER ST ree force ee ee ear awe eee eee 0.34* 178 
“EN Sor) endian an Race tneser tant Ent sds Sle Dan ae eae cee 0.38* 235 
Chemistry. oeccicicsnno Lon RMA Leal tet ae tc: 0.38* 182 
EUR ca el ik ae ee UR ere ie oR cree ee 0.26* 67 
RL a ha a Rh eect PP at ha scrastd ataiae opie aes tear 0.20* 136 
TLARSTEGI, Sug ate tO EE ae? ey ee | 0.29* 140 


*Comparison groups differ for each of these correlations, hence comparison 
between correlations must be made with caution. 
TABLE X 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION (r) BETWEEN SCORES 
ON SCAT TESTS AND FIRST YEAR UNIVERSITY 


AVERAGE 
Test | r No. Cases 
I eed IR) ME? eee kD Mee A Ee A ve dhebaaet acct Sea ciGuaniwaiede 0.21 616 
RM aN) ME cd he fal int endnote etcetera 0.27 616 
[SS SR Uk Ste tid lA VO Rp 0.29 616 
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TABLE XI 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION (r) BETWEEN SCORES 
ON GRADE XII FINAL EXAMINATIONS AND FIRST YEAR 
UNIVERSITY AVERAGE, OF 1956 GRADE XII STUDENTS 


Grade XII Exam | r No. Cases 
Mathematics *S1 73 igock math oe enna ee eee | 0.56* 316 
Mathematics 0 iacicenucs nase te iene Mar a acne data 0.45* 609 
PRYySiCsead Viren sete eae caer, eaten Set en 0.58* 484 
Chemistry =307 22. Sauce ee oe ee ee ee ne 0.56* 614 
ESIOLOSY BBO) We eect ee eae PM IRN oat craee en cat en a en ee 0.42* 181 
| hated boo] a Rts By pe epee LR REL ORES Ws ARR epi Reve or on OS He EAS AK 0.24* 613 
French £30 Bea te Re oer ce ere ee ta il Bere 0.43* 519 


*Comparison groups differ for each of these correlations, hence comparison 
between correlations must be made with caution. 


Ratings given by principals, together with records of subsequent 
status of students after the Grade XII examinations, provide much 
supplementary information. Some of this does not bear directly on 
the terms of reference of the Sub-committee; but it was thought 
that analysis of some of these details might prove useful. Some of 
these comparisons throw more light on the validity of the C.E.E.B 
tests for use with Alberta students. The validity of principals’ 
ratings can also be studied. Some of the other data provides inform- 
ation on the supply of students of high ability in Alberta, and the 
extent to which students attend university. 

Scores on various C.E.E.B. tests of ability and achievement 
have been analyzed in relation to students’ plans in May 1956, and 
to their status in September 1956, as matriculants who entered the 
University of Alberta, matriculants who did not enter this Uni- 
versity, and non-matriculants. An analysis was made of the distri- 
bution of scores on ability tests for students of this group who en- 
tered university in September 1956. Further analysis has been 
made of the extent to which students of high ability entered the 
university in that year. The results are shown in Tables XII, XIII, 
XIV, XV and XVI. 
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TABLE XII 


DISTRIBUTIONS OF SAT-VERBAL SCORES ACCORDING TO 
STUDENTS’ PLANS FOR ATTENDANCE AT UNIVERSITY 


Plans* to attend University 
Standard Score 


Yes Undecided No 
MRIS EO UOT £e Wi ea te et har ub 2 1 | z3 
ODT EE eerie ier RSL Mood bee Ee OR ie oo 147 22 21 
TD cco Nic A ANE Risa di ie ene eh Mee ee a | 434 130 134 
CT han NA EE FRED tek SDs BANOO Sac RS hh) See 400 481 
2 hi SHE! A Bley NT AGL EO ORO eR AE : 786 756 1,085 
TELESE Se pee ae ke eR Rt ree oh oo | 92 169 259 
MEE CS EV OR Fetch cross esirnomeestondene seas 5 2 7 
Eien OE I ne fe Aaa ai elie oak | 2,288 1480 | 1,987 

*Answers to question 18 on Student Questionnaire: “Do you plan to attend 


University?” 


TABLE XIII 


DISTRIBUTIONS OF SAT-MATHEMATICAL SCORES 
ACCORDING TO STUDENTS’ PLANS FOR ATTENDANCE 
AT UNIVERSITY 


Plans* to attend University 


Standard Score 


Yes Undecided No 
CLL iia 0g GaP eee ee 71 9 | + 
OL UAE OAT Se eee ee eee Cone eee 495 148 86 
+ LLL oho hwle Biificaaalesy ine Spaeth Rebate eye Sarr eerste te rine | 726 375 324 
Nt Me ak Hi a Cathe fests Gogpsorn | 735 607 800 
LL SLEEPS, ee lined ele LE I Nk We en eam 254 336 766 
Jar. SHED 8 3 ei SIR aR Pe iepeel ita Ace eee ak A es Pir 
PR EBCOLP IV EL | 2.8 .ccteitetieniute see biccint tetocndionsit 7 5 7 
Banh seo secs ci dR-il emi aperceverecrrr ero 2,288 1,480 1,987 
*Answers to question 18 on Student Questionnaire: “Do you plan to attend 
University?” 
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TABLE XIV 


COMPARISONS OF SCORES ON VARIOUS C.E.E.B. TESTS OF 
MATRICULATED AND NON-MATRICULATED ALBERTA 
STUDENTS 


C.E.E.B. Results (Standard Scores) 


Matriculants Non-Matriculants 
Test Entered U. of A. | Did not Enter U. of A. 

o D o 

Vea ee hie shelf les é 

SURED MERE eh Gh) ° 
3.A.T.—Verbal occ | 492 88 680 481 83 616 379 71 (| 4,501 
3.A.T.—Mathematical 589 78 680 566 76 616 452 80 | 4,501 

Advanced 

Mathematics com 567 60 311 556 60 162 483 59 407 
Thre tneraetios ArH ieee 547 81 184 521 60 232 456 68 820 
PHY Sits it ened el tane 503 81 237 502 74 181 435 67 805 
JHEMUISEEY pee tne 506 74 187 489 72 194 407 68 886 
SIOLOSY ieee teat hare 493 75 70 494 74 110 397 65 {1,073 
Paved bol edgy vlc au eee 505 94 139 482 94 118 390 91 | 1,016 
french Mcit.2\.anceeee 377 40 145 386 59 162 347 71 896 


It is apparent that students who did not matriculate make 
markedly lower scores on tests of both ability and achievement. 
Matriculants who did not enter university are, on the whole, slightly 
less able and less well prepared than matriculants who do enter the 
university. ‘There are many exceptions to these generalizations. 
The variation of individual scores from the mean, as indicated by 
the standard deviations, show many high scoring students who 
matriculated, but did not attend university; and others did not 
obtain matriculation, yet have at least the ability to do university 
work. Most of the students who entered university made high 
scores on ability tests; a great many other high scoring individuals, 
nevertheless, did not enter the University of Alberta in 1956. 
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Some supplementary information is also available on the outside 
activities of these students and their general plans for the future. 
Ratings by the principals of extracurricular activity, separately 
for sports and for other activities, have been analyzed in relation to 
the status of the individual. Similarly, the reasons given by many 
students for not coming to university have been tabulated separately | 
for matriculants and non-matriculants. The details are given in 
Tables XVII, XVIII and XIX. 


TABLE XV 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE SCORES OF 
STUDENTS ENTERING THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, 
SEPTEMBER 1956 


Frequency of Scores 


Percentile Rank 


SAT—V | SAT—M | SCAT—V | SCAT—Q | SCAT— 

Total 
PEDOVE TOU oe iccct mete. 417 471 354 Syl - 402 
BUIERLO (OUL statccnien 172 156 142 127 125 
52 50 21 


Belg sot hoes. | 95 56 


TABLE XVI 


STATUS OF STUDENTS IN 1956-57 WHO MADE HIGH SCORES 
(ABOVE 75th PERCENTILE) ON SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 
TESTS 


Number of Students Percent of Students 
High Scores 


At U. of A. Not At U. of A. | Not 
2 ae | 417 1,010 29.2 10.8 
penne en eC ke 471 952 33.1 66.9 
Sey 2 ae nen 354 | 1,252 22.0 78.0 
Breer ety Mibu iE th oe 285 | 371 | 1,137 24.6 754 
SEES Heh 1 Ee Ra 8 oe | 402 | 


1,185 25.3 | 74.7 
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TABLE XVII 


RATINGS BY PRINCIPAL OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITY (OTHER THAN SPORTS) FOR THREE 
CATEGORIES OF STUDENTS 


Rating 


Much above Average 


Above AVELAGE woes 
AGL ASE 2 lei3 tc ok i cone es 


Below AVerage -nccccccccsecscnees 


Much below Average 


INGteo tated eect eee 


Matriculants 
Non 
Matriculants 
Entered Did not Enter 
U. of A. U. of A. 

pia hee 101 96 206 
Lees | 200 163 825 
| 215 222 aval 
hues 106 95 22 
Fame tared | 51 44 480 
spb : 10 4 67 
a tehey | 683 624 4,477 


TABLE XVIII 


RATINGS BY PRINCIPAL OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITY IN SPORTS FOR THREE CATEGORIES OF 
STUDENTS 


Rating 


Much above Avearge 


Above Average once 
PA VETASC Bisse ocd tue 


Below Average ounces 


Much Below Average 


INOG STALEC Harti tec ke 


Matriculants 


Non 
Matriculants 
Entered Did not Enter 
U. of A. U. of A. 
detent | 75 60 308 
ia ee | 160 125 908 
Whi are | 257 236 1,650 
pee: | 123 125 1,086 
eee el 62 fit 492 
iS ee 6 i 33 
en | 683 624 4,477 
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TABLE XIX 


REASONS FOR NOT ATTENDING UNIVERSITY STATED BY 
STUDENTS WHO ANSWERED “NO” OR “UNCERTAIN” TO 
THE QUESTION, “DO YOU PLAN TO ATTEND UNIVERSITY?” 


Answered “No” Answered 
“Uncertain” 
Matriculants Matriculants 
Reasons Checked A Q 
2 a 2 8 
Bohl WS) Mage peed EY 
Bi a[3<5| BSly<als<s| 28 
Bey OO] ee prt PT kee OO] ea I] oe 
vey ce) Fe Ed eS pre Rr] Meg id ie 
aDpClan Seize Gdn Glan Gizs4 
| | 
7 BE EES Ts ee ee i Pe 30 596 2 is 101 
BOE MONGY. fe orisisseanoesecineasaatotadotnn S| 37 300 11 38 350 
Bao Ment: Plans sini Siamcamimieal? dob | 12 336 3 15 228 
Other Educational Plans ................... 3 139 | 1,014 1 61 516 
“Sey BTS TESA Lh ee ay Re wm | a SG Aee 1 9 
Bereiager lanstea.. (en Leet 6 bhal p Vis8 1 19 
PALES IJISAPPIOVE) seccccumcccancnaciiee| in 1 te vee 1 3 
Pande mtudying: Difficult wiisexahcon| () che | 8 388 2 13 252 
University too far from Home .....| __..... 5 21 1 v¢ 24 
PBS COPALEEIOM CS: Cetin hhc guiidaieton| > i Sak 3 83 i 8 100 


N.B.—A student might check more than one reason. 


There seems to be no support for the possible hypothesis that 
extracurricular activities interfere with the academic performance 
of individuals. Most students, it seems, do not participate heavily 
in these activities. Between one-third and one-half of the students 
who did so participate matriculated in 1956; but of the students 
who did not participate heavily, the proportion matriculating was 
one-sixth to one-third. It would seem that a considerable pro- 
portion of able students are able to carry on extracurricular activi- 
ties extensively, without detriment to their performance in Grade 
XII examinations. 

Finally, the reasons given for decisions not to attend university 
do not confirm some other possible hypotheses, Economic condi- 
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tions (lack of money on the one hand or available and attractive em- 
ployment on the other) are important, but not the most important 
factors. A large number of students are simply not interested in 
further study, but many claim to have education plans not involving 
university. Many students (mostly non-matriculants) state that 
they find studying difficult. It is probable that some of these replies 
are not realistic; but the general validity of these questions seems 
satisfactory. It can be seen that overwhelming numbers of individ- 
uals with no plans for university work in May 1956, did not, in 
fact, matriculate; and only a few of them found their way to the 
University of Alberta in September of that year. 


The details given in the last six tables have been selected from 
a great mass of information which has been only partially analyzed. 
Information is given in these paragraphs, and in the tables attached, 
principally to show the material available for research of value to 
the University and the high schools. The Sub-committee must give 
such research a very low priority, and is likely not to be able to 
undertake much of it at all. 


Summary 


The data at hand indicate that the Grade XII examinations of 
the Province of Alberta represent the best single predictor of 
success at the University of Alberta. This result confirms similar 
studies carried out elsewhere.® The results, so far, seem to confirm 
the present matriculation regulations of the university. The C.E. 
E.B. tests might be used to supplement the Grade XII examinations 
system, especially for students from other countries or provinces. 
There is as yet no evidence that the C.E.E.B. tests should replace 
the Grade XII examinations for matriculation purposes. As a test 
of performance of Grade XII students generally, the C.E.E.B. ex- 
aminations are distinctly inappropriate. Not all colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States use the C.E.E.B. tests as matricula- 
tion examinations; and among those who do, there is considerable 
variation in the standard required for admission. It seem apparent, 
nevertheless, that senior matriculation at the University of Alberta 
is at the same level as matriculation based on the C.E.E.B. tests 
generally in the United States. 


The next steps in the work of the Sub-committee will be: 


1. A more elaborate analysis of the inter-relations of the various 
tests used with the 1956 Grade XII group; 


2. The relative effectiveness of these tests, individually and in 
combination, in predicting success in first year university; 


58. C. T. Clarke “Review of Some Previous Studies on Matriculation Problems”, 
The Alberta Journal of Educational Research 1958; Volume IV; pp 30 - 39. 
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3. Comparable studies in succeeding years as university marks 

become available. 

Until such studies have been completed, the generalizations made 
in this progress report must be regarded as tentative. There is now 
no evidence, for example, that a change in matriculation require- 
ments is desirable. We must, nevertheless, keep in mind the pos- 
sibility that some changes will be suggested by later analysis. 
Similarly, the small selection of data regarding the supply of stu- 
dents for the University of Alberta compares closely with the com- 
parable parts of the recent report of the Atkinson Study of Utiliza- 
tion of Student Resources (in Ontario). Here too, we must regard 
our study as preliminary and our generalizations as tentative. 
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A CO-OPERATIVE STUDY OF HIGH SCHOOL 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


J. W. CHALMERS 
Director of School Administration 


Department of Education 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Part I—Beginning the Study 


The Five-School Project 


On November 19, 1954, a group of five high school principals, 
two superintendents of schools, and two high school inspectors met 
to discuss the problems of their schools. The group had been chosen 
because the five schools represented had much in common. Each 
was located in a centre of from two to four thousand people. Each 
had a high school population of from one hundred to two hundred 
and fifty students. Each was a centralized school, serving town and 
country children. Each was the largest high school in a super- 
intendency. Finally, the schools were geographically neighbors to 
one another. One school was forty miles from the group’s meeting 
place; the others were all within twenty-five miles of that centre. 


At the first meeting of the group, attention was devoted to two 
questions. Did the schools represented have enough problems in 
common to justify a continuing organization? If so, what were 
some of these problems amenable to long-term study and research? 
The first query was unanimously answered in the affirmative, and 
the group adopted the name of “The Five-School Project.” Among 
the topics chosen for long-term attention was that of extra-curricular 
activities in centralized high schools, specifically in the high schools 
participating in the project. This writer undertook to set up a 
research program in this connection. Ultimately, this study was to 
result in information and opinions being sought from five principals, 
forty-seven high school teachers, hundreds of students and hundreds 
of parents. 


Polling the Principals 


The first step was the preparation and submission of a question- 
naire to the principals concerned. Its purpose was primarily to 
gather factual information about the schools and about current 
extra-curricular practices. A second purpose was to identify 
certain positive and negative values which the principals felt to be 
associated with extra-curricular activities. 
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The factual information supplied by the principals covered the 
following topics: 

Number of teachers on staff. 

School population by grades. 

Number of students conveyed to school. 

Student participation in extra-curricular programs, by grades 
and number of activities. 

Extent of participation by vanned students. 

Activities included in extra-curricular program. 

Out-of-school activities available to high school students. 

Time in school day scheduled for extra-curricular activities. 

Extent of use of gymnasium in extra-class time. 

Methods of financing extra-curricular activities. 

Student government. 

Staff advisors. 

Initiation ceremonies, 

Staff participation in extra-curricular program. 


The principals’ opinions were sought on the following value 
topics: 

Advantages and disadvantages of extra-curricular activities. 

Steps being taken to minimize disadvantages. 

Community attitudes towards extra-curricular activities. 


What the Principals Say and Think 


Following a study of the principals’ questionnaire, the writer 
prepared the following material for the Five-School Project. Despite 
the passage of time, it still appears as valid as when it was first 
written. 


Mary, aged sixteen, in Grade X, daughter of a service station 
operator, lives in an Alberta town of about three thousand people. 
She spends five and one-half hours a day in formal classroom study 
and two hours nightly at her books—a reasonable day’s work in 
this mid-twentieth century. In addition, she is at the school for an 
average of an additional one and one-half hours daily, playing 
badminton at noon and basketball after school, or carrying out her 
duties as Social Convenor on the Students’ Council. Somehow she 
also finds time to practice the piano one hour a day, attend choir 
practice for an hour on Tuesday evening and church for an hour on 
Sunday. Other obligations include the secretaryship of her church 
young peoples’ group and a minor executive position on the local 
teen club. At home she is expected to make her own bed, keep her 
room tidy, help with the supper dishes, and on Saturday mornings 
to assist with the dusting and other household duties. Occasionally, 
to supplement her always-inadequate allowance, she does a bit of 
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baby-sitting or serves as relief operator at the local telephone ex- 
change. On Saturday afternoons she has a regular job behind the 
counter of a local general store. 


Joe, a farm boy, aged seventeen, in Grade XI, attends the same 
school. He also spends five and one-half hours in the classroom, 
half an hour at noon practising football or hockey, two hours riding 
back and forth on the school bus, but only one hour on his home- 
work. He is an active member of the 4-H club, and right now is 
very much interested in his Hereford calf. Three nights a week he 
gets back to town to attend parades of the local cadet unit or play on 
the senior hockey team, but only after he has spent an hour and a 
half in his work clothes on farm chores. All day Saturday, as a 
rule, and a good many school days during the fall are spent on the 
tractor—or under it. But Joe’s social life is not wholly neglected; 
he usually manages to attend the monthly school dances and 
occasionally other social gatherings. 

Both Mary and Joe have very good scholastic ability, but are not 
doing as well at school as some people think they might. If only 
some way could be found to challenge these young people to greater 
effort and achievement—perhaps more examinations, stiffer 
standards, heavier courses and more of them, and more homework 
—they would probably do better at school. 


Mary and Joe are two of the 858 students who attend five high 
schools in the same area of Central Alberta. Each school is located 
in a town of three to five thousand people, and has eight to ten 
teachers, and from 125 to 200 students. Of these 858, 248 are rural 
boys and girls who are vanned to school. Of the total, 174 are 
engaged in no extra-curricular activity, outside their membership 
in the students’ council, but 209 are interesed in one organized 
extra-curricular activity, and the others in two, three, four and 
even more pursuits. 


These activities are manifold. In athletics, intra-mural and 
inter-school, they include baseball, softball, basketball, rugby, golf, 
volley-ball, ping-pong, badminton, curling, hockey, boxing, wrest- 
ling, and track events—as well as the accompanying cheer leading. 
Social events include square dancing clubs and formal and informal 
dances every month or so, in addition to the elaborate graduation 
ritual. For the artistically inclined there are drama and glee clubs 
as well as school bands. Future writers find outlets for their talents 
on the school paper or yearbook, while incipient political leaders 
find seats on the students’ councils. The absence of hobby clubs and 
clubs devoted to academic subjects, e.g., science or French, does not 
limit out-of-school activities. These include cadet corps for both 
sexes, church and social groups, numerous athletic activities ( skiing, 
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hockey, curling, etc.), and such miscellaneous activities as 4-H 
clubs and the St. John’s Ambulance Association. 


Although three of the five principals queried stated that their 
school’s extra-curricular activities were considered in the com- 
munities to be an important function of the school, there is no 
general acceptance of public financial responsibility for their support. 
Instead, the wherewithal is found by other means, some of dubious 
morality. Hidden subsidies include provincial grants for allegedly 
classroom equipment, e.g., movie projectors, radios, and record 
players, and the school boards’ provision of heated and lighted 
quarters such as auditorium-gymnasiums. Occasionally the subsidy 
is more direct, e.g., the provision of athletic equipment. Service 
clubs sometimes sponsor a school organization such as a band or a 
school team, and individual business men are called on for donations 
(euphemistically called advertisements) towards school publications. 
In return for wholesome, if unprofessional, entertainment, the 
general public support musical and dramatic groups through their 
admission fees. But a great many activities are paid for by the 
students themselves (or their parents). A one-dollar students’ 
union fee, virtually compulsory, is common, as well as added fees 
for other activities. The students charge themselves nickels, dimes, 
and quarters for school dances, basketball games, school papers, and 
even bags of candy. They raise money by still other means, such as 
collecting and selling pop and other bottles, selling magazine 
subscriptions, and diverting the mark-up on school-handled texts to 
school activities. But the out-of-pocket expense must add materially 
to the student’s cost of secondary education. Leadership of these 
activities is generally supplied at no cost, other than the otherwise 
free time of the high school teachers. Perhaps there is some merit 
in the positional schedule that pays more to secondary school 
teachers than to their elementary school colleagues! 


What are the advantages of all this non-academic activity? Those 
claimed by the principals are many. They include the development 
of social assets, including cooperation, sense of responsibility, 
citizenship, sportsmanship, character training, ability to handle 
meetings, and the breaking down of reserve. Mental and. physical 
health are improved, and experience is gained in competitive games. 
Dividends more closely associated with the traditional work of the 
school include development of school morale and “school- 
centredness,” improvement in discipline, acquisition of much factual 
information, better feelings toward staff, and motivation, through 
elegibility rules and otherwise, to do better work in school and to 
continue in school longer. And finally, the boys and girls have a 
good time! On the other side of the ledger, it is also alleged that 
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extra-curricular activities may interfere with studies, especially for 
poorer students, and may cause disruption of school programs, 
distraction of pupils from their studies, and, when outside coaches 
are employed, a deterioration in school discipline. 


Part II—What High School Teachers Think of 
Extra-Curricular Activities 


During February or March, 1955, forty-seven teachers in five 
Alberta high schools with student populations of 125-225 completed 
a questionnaire on extra-curricular activities in the high school. 


Values 


Forty-five teachers agreed that, as far as possible, all high 
school students should participate in some out-of-school activity, 
either under direction of the school or otherwise. Two teachers 
did not answer this question. However, thirty-one teachers in- 
dicated that they did not believe most (90% or more) of their 
students are participating to their maximum beneficial effect. 
Thirty-three respondents suggested two such interests as best for 
the average student, two indicated one activity, eight indicated three, 
one indicated one or two, and one teacher two or three such 
interests. However, there was far less agreement on the amount 
of time which students might well devote to such activities. Nine- 
teen suggested five or more hours, ten gave four to five hours as the 
best figure, most of the others two to something less than four, but 
two teachers did not answer, and one teacher would limit students 
to a single hour. 


A number of positive and negative values which might be con- 
sidered as accruing to extra-curricular activities was suggested by 
the principals of the schools concerned. The teachers were asked to 
rate their validity on a five-point scale. A summary of the ratings 
of those who did so appears as Table I below. 


Teacher Participation 


The extent to which teachers participate in extra-curricular 
activities varies widely. For the week of February 28-March 5, 1955, 
forty-five teachers reported that they had spent from zero to 
twenty-four hours on such duties, eight giving the minimum figure, 
and seven reporting more than six hours. Forty-one reported their 
estimate of time for an average week at figures from zero (five 
teachers) to 14-16 hours, with five over six hours. 

Their opinions as to the amount of time per week which teachers 
might reasonably be asked to devote to such activities (without 
extra compensation) were almost as divergent, ranging from zero 
to five hours. Twenty- five suggested two to three hours, eight 
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indicated zero to two hours, eight suggested figures of four to five 
hours, and five did not answer. 


Asked if some teachers should be exempt from supervision for 
any reason, thirty-one teachers replied in the affirmative giving as 
reasons for such exemption heavy teaching loads, lack of interest or 
special abilities, age, and poor health. Other reasons for exemptions 
included inexperience (beginning teachers should not be too 
heavily loaded), other school assignments such as repair and 
construction jobs, and the claim that such out-of-school activities 
should be shared by all adult members of the community, of which 
the teacher is one. Nine teachers indicated that all should share in 
these activities. These teachers suggested that it is neither equitable 
nor possible to exempt any teachers from extra-classroom activities, 
and that there is such a variety of activity that all teachers can 
participate. In general, the teachers as a group feel that all who 
can give service in extra-curricular activities without being over- 
burdened should do so. 


Financing Extra-Curricular Activities 


Asked whether school boards should finance high school extra- 
curricular activities as they do other services, twenty respondents 
answered unqualifiedly in the affirmative and twelve others sug- 
gested that boards finance such activities partially or within limits. 
Twelve other were opposed to such financial support. 


As to compensation for their own out-of-class efforts, twenty 
felt that such compensation should take the form of lightened teach- 
ing loads, five were in favor of added monetary remuneration, 
thirteen felt that both would be reasonable, and two were opposed 
to either. 


Other Comments 


A number of further comments are of interest. Some suggested 
that teacher preparation should include training in extra-curricular 
activities, and that staffs should be built up with these qualifications 
in mind, so that there would be a variety of such talents available 
in each school. At present, some teachers feel too much falls on the 
shoulders of too few, and elementary teachers are the fortunate ones. 
Perhaps positional-level salary schedules are the answer. Some 
apprehension is felt that such activities interfere with regular 
studies for students at all levels of ability if such activities are too 
time-demanding, if study time at home is not budgeted, or if the 
student is engaged in part-time work. One teacher complained that 
trustees know less about extra-curricular activities than about any 
other part of the school program. One interesting suggestion was 
that professionalized sports such as hockey and foot-ball should be 
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left to outside organizations, and that the schools should concentrate 
on recreational sports such as tennis and golf and on other rec- 
reational activities. 

TABLE I 


i 2 3 4 5 
almost | usually joccasion-| usually | almost 
always | untrue | ally or true always 
untrue doubt- true 

fully true 


(a) Development of social 
assets such as cooperation, 
sense of responsibility, 
citizenship, sportsman- 
ship, character training, 
ability to handle meetings, 
and breaking down of 
reserve is promoted ............. LGC eS. 5 35 6 


(b) Mental and physical 
health are:improvedi..4.) ) op oh) oe 10 35 2 


(c) Experience in gained in 
competitive: games 7....c0000| Ola a ees 2 rah 3 


(d) School morale is improv- 
ed and “school centred- 
ness” is encouraged ols..ch) lien awl Sess 5 36 5 


(e) School discipline is im- 
DLO VER Peete Ghat ee, oe 2 1 30 14 2 


(f) Much factual informa- 
tion his gained Poe 5 14 me, 6. peeked 
(g) Better feelings towards 
the staff are developed ..... 


(h) Eligibility requirements 
motivate better school 
WOLKE ee eer a ean, 


(i) Extra-curricular activities 
make school more enjoy- 
ADIGE ie cee eee | 


(j) With some students, 
especially the poorer ones, 
the extra-curricular act- 
ivities adversely affect 
SCHOO] PLrOPLeES wvrecsosecsesseeneene 

(k) They often disrupt the 

Fegular PrOSrVAM ooccccossiee | 2 14 16 10 5 

(1) The employment of out- 
side coaches is detri- 
mental to school discip- 

Linke san ee mreteena iene: | 4 440) 8 14 11 5 
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Part If11]—Participation by High School Students in Extra- 
Curricular Activities 


R. E. REEs 
High School Inspector 


Extra-curricular activities are not prescribed by departmental 
regulations but are generally considered desirable for the social and 
physical development of students and may provide motivation for 
curricular work. Some extra-curricular activities are sponsored 
by the school, such as student council meetings, school parties, 
clubs, inter-school games, house league games, etc., while others 
may be under community leadership, for example Four-H club, 
church choir, cadets, etc. 

During the spring term 1955 more than 750 students represent- 
ing practically the total enrolment of five high schools completed 
questionnaires. These students were distributed by grade, sex and 
residence as shown in Table II. This student questionnaire probed 
19 different aspects of the extra-curricular project, giving each 
pupil a choice of 97 responses. Both school-sponsored and com- 
munity-sponsored activities were studied. 


TABLE II 
TOTAL ENROLMENT BY GRADE AND SEX 


Rural Urban 
Grade 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
| | 
De ee eal 59 60 87 98 
2,0 Uhlan tinted 43 39 77 84 
‘SLE RE ee 27 38 67 74 


The number of students involved was sufficiently large in each 
category to permit some generalization and make possible the 
determination of patterns of participation in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities for the schools concerned. However, any application of the 
conclusions to other parts of the province should be made with 
caution; preferably similar studies should be conducted in other 
parts of the province and the results compared with those given 
below. 

To facilitate analysis, the replies of each pupil were placed on an 
IBM card, following which numerous combinations of the data were 
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used to provide answers to specific questions in arriving at the 
conclusions presented. The extent of participation, grade and sex 
differences in extra-curricular activity and the relationship between | 
home study and extra-curricular activity were studied, as well as 
the effect of conveying children to school by bus. 


Extent of Participation 
(a) In School-sponsored extra-curricular activities. 


The most striking revelation was that 35% of the students did 
not take part in any extra-curricular activity. It would appear 
that the ideal of all high school pupils participating in some out of 
school activity was far from being achieved. Of those who were 
active, the vast majority exercised reasonable moderation, the aver- 
age active student spending just over two hours per week on extra- 
curricular activities. Fewer than 4% of the students exceeded ten 
hours per week. Table III provides the data from which the above 
conclusions were reached. 


TABLE III 


PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL-SPONSORED EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Number of hours per week spent on extra-curricular activities— 


school sponsored 


Convey- | | 
To Lb} To-2 | \elo-3« } -To4-1 clo j-To10 21028 
ed by | | 
Bus No. — 37 Veco | 28 | 22 | 11 | 20 | 10 
| | : 7 | | | 
| 
Per Cent | 368 7 13.9 | 15.0 | 10.5 | 8.3 | 41 7.5 3.8 
Resi- | | | | 
No. 174 | 64 | 64 66 | 40 30 40 15 
dent | 
| | | | 
Per Cent | 35.4 | 13.0 | 13.0 | 13.4 | 8.1 6.1 8.1 3.4 


(b) In Out-of-school activities. 


An analysis of responses concerning participation in out-of- 
school activities shows the same general pattern as given in (a) 
above, although the figures presented in Table IV are somewhat 
different. Some 25% of the students were inactive in this respect, 
while the average student spent about two hours per week in com- 
munity sponsored activities. 
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TABLE IV 


PARTICIPATION IN ACTIVITIES NOT SPONSORED 
BY THE SCHOOL 


Number of hours per week spent on extra-curricular activities— 
not sponsored by school 


Convey- 
0 Look VY Toi) Lose. (elo 4 f) To.5. | To 10) 10. =: 
ed by 
| | | | 
Bus No. 54 | 2350) 51 58 40 17 21 1 265 
| | | | 
Per Cent| 20.4 | 8.7 19.2 21.8 151 6.4 79 0.4 
Resi- 
No. t27 40 76 102 58 37 42 13 495 
dent 
| | | 
Per Cent | 25.6 | 8.1 | 15.3 20.6 a Mh Hey | 1D 8.5 2.6 


(c) Relation between time spent in school sponsored extra-curricular 
activities and in community organized activities. 
The general conclusions warranted by the data are: 

(i) Many students spent no time on either school-sponsored or 
community-sponsored activities. 

(ii) The rare student spent more than ten hours per week on one 
or the other type of activity, which in combination might re- 
quire of the student an excessive amount of time. 

(iii) A sizeable number of students spent an equivalent amount of 
time on each. 

(iv) The majority of students spent time on both, giving more time 
to one than to the other, but keeping within reasonable bounds 
the total time devoted to activities outside of prescribed school 
work. | 


Sex and Grade Differences 

In Table V figures are presented to show the time spent by boys 
and girls at each grade level in school-sponsored extra-curricular 
activities. 

This information was combined with other data available from 
the questionnaires and enabled the writer to draw the following 
conclusions: 

(i) Girls were slightly more active in school-sponsored extra-cur- 
ricular activities than were the boys. 
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TABLE V 


PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL-SPONSORED EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES BY GRADE AND SEX 


Number of hours per week spent on extra-curricular activities— 
school sponsored only 


0 HERS iy 3 To 3 To 4 To 5 | To 10 10+ | 
| 
57 | 16 | PAI 19 15 | 10 8 2 | 
Boys 43 | 13 | 21 16 10 6 it 2 
si{ujwlelr| a 
59 | 23 14 25 13 7 15 3 
Girls 50 | 16 16 12 7 8 9 6 
37 | 17 | 


16 13 10 2 8 8 | 


(ii) Boys were slightly more active than girls in outside of school 
activities. 

(iii) Somewhat more time was spent on school-sponsored extra- 
curricular activities at the higher grade levels than in the lower 
grades. 

(iv) Somewhat more time was spent on outside school activities by 
students entering high school than by those enrolled in the 
higher grades. 

In all four cases given above, time differences were small, but 
clearly observable. The trend noted in (iii) and (iv) might be 
expected, since students who have been in high school for a year 
or more are familiar with activities, tend to identify themselves 
more closely with the school’s program, and being known by other 
students, are chosen for positions of responsibility in paar organ- 


izations. os lage EEE x 


The conclusions noted in (i) and (ii) might serve as A ee 
evidence of a well known psychological principle that girls are more 
suggestible and conform more readily than boys, whereas the boys 
continue to show their independence by maintaining their associa- 


tions with activities outside the school. 


The Effect of Travel by Bus on Extra-Curricular Participation 


It might reasonably be expected that students who must com- 
mute daily from outlying points would be denied full participation 
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in extra-curricular activities. Such a supposition was not supported 
by the facts. In Tables III and IV the relevant data were presented 
which support the following conclusions: 


(i) Students who are vanned to and from school daily participate 
in both school-sponsored and community-sponsored activities 
to about the same extent as do those children resident within 
walking distance of the school. 


(ii) There was a slight tendency for some resident students to 
spend more time on school-sponsored extra-curricular activi- 
ties, while this condition was reversed in the case of community- 
sponsored activities. 


Relationship Between the Number of Credits Carried and 
Participation in Extra-Curicular Activities 


The amount of time spent on extra-curricular activities by high 
school students seemed to be independent of the number of high 
school credits carried. Approximately the same percentage of 
students engaged in extra-curricular activities whether the number 
of high school credits represented a light or a heavy course load. 
These statements seem warranted on the basis of Table VI. 


TABLE VI 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL 
CREDITS CARRIED AND PARTICIPATION IN EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Number of High School 
VOCS se eet Cas cea 20 or fewer 21-25 26 - 30 31 - 35 36 - 40 


Percent of group in extra- 
curricular activities occu 62.5% 69.4% 64.8% 62.6% 65.1% 


The Effect of Extra-Curricular Activities on Hours of Home Study 

In our study of hours of homework, two trends were noticeable, 
namely that students progressively spent more time on homework 
as they advanced to the higher grades, and that girls devoted more 
time to home study than did boys. It was also found that in those 
schools where extra-curricular participation was highest, students 
reported more hours of home study. Might it be that a solid pro- 
gram of school activities does in fact act as a motivating factor for 
academic effort? 

This latter question was tested statistically using the entire 
population of the schools. A correlation was computed between 
hours of home study and hours of participation in extra-curricular 
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activities, giving a coefficient of correlation of 0.011. This would in- 
dicate that no relationship existed between these two factors. It 
would appear that participation in extra-curricular activities neither 
stimulated nor interfered with home study. 


Variations Among the Five High Schools 


Although the five schools selected for this study were of com- 
parable size, organization, and served similar types of communities, 
a fairly wide range of variability became evident as the data were 
analyzed. Somewhat varying patterns emerged for each school, 
posing problems for study and solution by the staffs concerned. 
The numbers of children commuting each day varied from 17% to 
57% of the various school populations. The range of non-particip- 
ants in school-sponsored extra-curricular activities was from 20% 
to 71% of each student body, while for community-sponsored ac- 
tivities the corresponding range was 13% to 40%. 

Since it was found that an interest in extra-curricular activities 
did not interfere with hours devoted to home study and since 
participation in extra-curricular activities is considered desirable 
for the social and physical development of students, certain ques- 
tions press for an answer. How can all students be induced to take 
part in the extra-curricular program? What type of activities 
should be promoted? How can the most effective sponsorship be 
provided? What modifications of the program are essential in order 
to meet the school bus problem? The solution to these problems 
may involve not only the school staff, but in addition the parents, 
the school board, ratepayers and other members of the community. 


Part [V—What the Parents Think 


J. W. CHALMERS 


In 1956, questionnaires were sent to the homes of all parents 
who had children attending one of the schools in the Five-School 
Project. A total of 371 questionnaires was returned. Like the 
questionnaire answered by the students themselves, this consisted 
of a number (27) of multiple-choice items so arranged that re- 
sponses could be transferred to IBM cards for processing. Unlike 
the students’ questionnaire, however, this one dealt mainly with 
opinions—how parents felt about extra-curricular activities, their 
positive and negative values, and what can reasonably be expected 
of schools and of teachers. 

Responses of the parents indicate that they regard high school 
extra-curricular activities very favorably. Such participation was 
considered valuable, quite important or equal in importance to 
circular offerings by 345 respondents, while only 26 rated them as 
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unimportant or did not answer at all. By overwhelming majorities 
they agreed that such activities improve students’ physical health, 
recreational skills, social adjustment, and relations with teachers. 
Substantial numbers, but fewer than one half, felt that they help a 
student in learning specific facts and choosing his life work. The 
only disadvantage that most parents attributed to extra-curricular 
activities is that they do interfere with homework and studies. 
Substantial numbers, but fewer than half of the respondents al- 
leged that such activities interfere with home chores and duties, are 
restricted to best players only, and are too costly in equipment and 
supplies. Only forty-three respondents agreed that school does not 
offer activities that appeal to their children. Two hundred and 
eighty-five disagreed, fifty-eight were undecided, five did not 
answer. 


The respondents’ generally favorable attitudes towards extra- 
curricular activities are reflected in their opinion, expressed by 
the majority, that teachers are providing all the help and leadership 
in such fields that can reasonably be expected and that qualifica- 
tions for extra-curricular leadership should be considered in choos- 
ing staff. The great majority of parents also feel that schools should 
provide assistance for such activities at the present levels. Many 
believe that school boards should go substantially further in this 
direction. Only nineteen maintained that school boards should re- 
strict such activities. Six offered no opinion. 

Parents appear to have definite expectations with respect to 
high school teachers and extra-curricular activities. Forty-three 
would exempt staff members from any unpaid out-of-class activities 
and twenty-one did not answer but 257 think such teachers should 
spend from one to three or more hours per week in such duties, 
and fifty would impose even heavier loads. Reasons for exempting 
teachers from such duties showed considerable variation in accept- 
ability. The great majority would exempt teachers from such 
activity on grounds of poor health or age, and a lesser impressive 
majority on grounds of a heavy teaching load. Each of the other 
suggested reasons—lack of interest, or of special ability or of ex- 
perience, or from domestic reasons—a substantial minority was will- 
ing to accept. Yet a majority agreed that it was neither fair no 
equitable to exempt any high school teacher. 

At the same time, only 208 would compensate teachers for heavy 
extra-curricular loads by lightened teaching loads or extra pay or 
both. One hundred and forty-seven were opposed to such mea- 
sures; sixteen did not answer. One hundred and sixty-two would, 
however, give high school teachers, as such, higher salaries, 129 
would not, seventy-eight were undecided, two did not answer. 
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The questionnaire was deliberately developed to expose incon- 
sistencies in parents’ attitudes about extra-curricular activities. 
Thus, 207 respondents agreed that it was neither fair nor possible 
to exempt any teacher from out-of-school activities. Yet, of this 
number, 103 indicate that teachers should be so exempted on grounds 
of heavy teaching load, 147 on bases of poor health or age, and sub- 
stantial but lesser numbers for each of the other reasons such as 
lack of interest or of special ability, inexperience, and domestic re- 
sponsibilities. 

Similarly, 325 respondents considered extra-curricular activities 
to be valuable or quite important, but seventy-one of this number 
did not agree that leadership qualities for such activities should be 
considered in choosing high school staff members. 

Parents expect teachers to spend a great deal of time on extra- 
curricular duties, but are not convinced that they should receive 
any compensation for such time. Thus, 287 respondents would have 
such teachers devote from two to three or more hours on such 
duties, yet seventy-seven would allow neither extra pay nor light- 
ened teaching loads in return. 


Summary 


In general, parents appear to be well satisfied with the extra- 
curricular programs of the schools which their children attend. 
Only a very small number regard them as unimportant. They ap- 
pear to believe that such activities improve physical health, and 
social adjustment, develop recreational skills, and improve teacher 
student relationships. In addition, a substantial number feel that 
such activities help students to choose their life work and learn 
specific facts. On the other hand, a majority are convinced that 
such activities interfere with students’ homework and studies, while 
a substantial minority believe that equipment and supplies are too 
costly, that sports activities are restricted only to best players, and 
that extra-curricular activities interfere with home duties and 
chores. 

Although parents are convinced of the value of extra-curricular 
activities, and the majority feel that all teachers should provide 
leadership in these fields, at the same time many of them would 
exempt teachers for specified reasons, particularly a heavy teaching 
load or poor health or age. 

Parents’ expectations of teachers are high. Only forty-three 
suggest that teachers should not be expected to spend time on out- 
of-class activities, while 257 suggest from one to three or more 
hours of such work would be reasonable, and fifty intimate that 
four or more hours might be expected. At the same time, almost 
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half the respondents would compensate for such work neither by 
extra pay nor by lightened teaching loads, and 162 of the question- 
naires indicate definite opinions that high school teachers as such 
should receive higher salaries in recognition of their out-of-school 
responsibilities. 

Two other characteristics of the questionnaires might be noted. 
In general, relatively few items were left uncompleted by the re- 
spondents. This fact suggests that they regarded the task imposed 
on them quite seriously. This inference is supported by the fact 
that over half the questionnaires were completed by both parents 
working in consultation. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF A SCALE TO MEASURE 
ADULT ATTITUDE TOWARD THE ALBERTA 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


A. K. BRIMACOMBE 


Vice-Principal Guthrie School 
Lancaster Park, Alberta 


The Problem 


In 1952 Canada spent $432,000,000 for elementary and secondary 
education. Alberta’s contribution to this amount was $35,,715,000 
(7). Are we spending too much? Do the schools teach what our 
citizens want taught? What do Albertans think of their schools? 
If the attitude of the public toward education could be determined, 
these and many other questions could be answered. 


An attitude is an enduring acquired predisposition to react in a 
characteristic way, usually favorably or unfavorably, toward a given 
type of person, object, situation or idea. Favorable attitudes are 
necessary for the maintenance and improvement of our institutions. 


The main purpose of this study was to devise and try out a 
tentative scale to measure adult attitude toward the Alberta educa- 
tional system. 

Early Studies 


The literature available shows few studies of attitude toward 
education. Five have appeared since 1937, four of them in the last 
thirteen years. A doctoral thesis on “The Attitudes and Opinions of 
California High School Seniors Toward Current Social Issues,” was 
completed in 1937 by Smith (10). A section of his questionnaire 
dealt with “Attitudes Toward the School.” 


A more recent study (1944) was completed by the National 
Opinion Research Center (8) at the University of Denver, called, 
“The Public Looks at Education.” They found that eight of ten 
parents with children in public schools reported satisfaction with 
what their children were getting out of their school work. 


Recent Studies 


A more recent study was carried out in 1953 in the province of 
Nova Scotia. A commission surveyed opinions under the following 
headings: 

(a) Teachers 

(b) Teacher-parent-pupil relationships 
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(c) Finance and administrative responsibility 

(d) Physical facilities 

(e) School program 

A summary of expressed opinions indicated a moderately favor- 
able attitude toward the phases of education under scrutiny. 


Another more recent (1954) study was made by Mr. O. P. Larson 
(6), Superintendent of Schools for the County of Newell, Alberta. 
The purpose of this study was to determine what parents, teachers, 
and pupils thought about their schools, and to use the findings to 
improve educational conditions. 


The results showed that parents were better satisfied than 
teachers that pupils were getting value from their school work and 
that it would be useful in later life. Teaching and disciplinary 
methods and the amount of homework assigned were all satisfactory 
to the majority of parents. 


In 1957 a report on the fourth and last study appeared. It was 
made on a grant from the Kellogg Foundation to the University of 
Florida and was reported by Hines and Grobman (5) in an article 
entitled, “What Parents Think About Their Schools and What They 
Know About Them.” 


They found that a lack of positive feeling toward the school was 
common to parents of low economic and education backgrounds. 
They found that parents did not know about several aspects of the 
schools which the authors felt they should have known. When 
parents were asked specific questions their replies were usually 
favorable. 

Of the five studies presented only two since 1950 were Canadian. 
Techniques differed in all cases and ranged from questionnaire to 
interview. None of the surveys indicates that a statistical validation 
of either the scale or its items had been carried out. 


Design of the Study 


Preliminary work toward devising an attitude scale was done by 
students in the Faculty of Education in the 1955 winter session. 
Forty-eight statements were patterned after those in Remmers’ (9) 
Introduction to Opinion and Attitude Measurements, Hand’s (4) 
Illinois Study, and Cronbach’s (1) Essentials of Psychological Test- 
ing. The forty-eight statements were allotted to two forms, A and 
B, of twenty-four items each, and were submitted for criticism to 
various members of the University staff. 


In the light of criticisms received the questions were revised in 
form, a few broken up, some discarded, and a few added. It now 
appeared feasible to reconstitute two Forms, each with twenty-five 
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items, and divided into five categories of five questions (items) 
each. The categories decided upon were: 


1. The general value of education 


2. Discipline 

3. Teaching efficiency 
4. The curriculum 

5. Costs 


Each item was provided with a five-point marking scale to register 
opinions ranging from strong approval to strong disapproval. 

The two forms so constituted were now administered to adult 
Summer Session students at the University of Alberta. This ad- 
ministration yielded 56 replies on Form I and 53 on Form II. An 
item analysis was made by correlating each item score with total 
test score and viewing each correlation value in the light of Table 
25 in Garrett’s (3) Statistics in Psychology and Education (p. 200). 
All items failing to show a correlation significantly different from 
zero were discarded. From those remaining, twenty-five were 
selected to constitute a single form, Form III with five items in 
each of the five categories. 


Form Ill 


General Value of Education 
3. Schools of today prepare children to cope with life better 
than they did when I was young. 


5. The schools of today give more support and encouragement 
to the average student than they used to. 


6. Too much of a person’s lifetime is spent getting an education. 
8. Schools today tend to develop lazy students. 
10. I am not satisfied with the schools in my own district. 


Discipline 
13. The idea of self-discipline now used in many of our schools 


today is more effective than discipline through fear. 


14. The initiative stimulated in schools of today benefits a 
person the rest of his life. 


16. The type of discipline in our schools is to blame for most of 
our juvenile delinquency. 

18. Discipline in most schools is too lax. 

20. The play atmosphere of schools today does not develop 
perseverence. 
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Teaching Efficiency 


21. The present system of education in Alberta promotes more 
efficient learning than ever before. 

24. A real effort is being made in Alberta to increase the number 
of well-trained teachers. 

25. The teaching methods of today are a real inspiration to 
pupils. 

26. I could teach my children better than the schools do. 

30. The quality of teachers is falling. 

Curriculum 

31. Athletics are a very beneficial part of the school program. 

32. The variety of subjects taught in our schools today is better 
for the student than the former emphasis on only a few 
subjects. 

33. The standard of education in Alberta is equal to that in any 
part of Canada. 

34. Students of today are better informed than I was when I was 
going to school. 

35. The schools under present conditions are teaching the things 
students should learn. 

Costs 

43. I am glad to see more money being spent to equip school 
science laboratories adequately. 

44, It is worth the cost of counters, stoves, and sewing machines 
to have good facilities for household economics courses. 

46. Some of our school buildings are unnecessarily elaborate 
and costly. 

47. School administration costs( caretaking and secretarial 
work) are much too high. 

48. School costs are too high for the results achieved. 


Administration of Form Ii 


Form III of the scale was administered to a widely distributed 
number of adults, approximately 1,000, throughout the province. 
Teachers, principals, and superintendents distributed the question- 
naire and returned the completed forms to the writer for analysis. 
Limited inferences only may be drawn from the data because of the 
inherent bias of the sample. Since the respondents were selected 
by teachers they might be assumed to be mainly friends and probably 
more favorably disposed toward our educational system than a 
truly representative sample would have been. However, the pro- 
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cedure for analyzing a representative sample was utilized. 

Personal data were gathered from each person as far as possible 
on the following items: sex, parental status, size of center of 
population, age, religion, native language, level of formal education, 
and socio-economic status. 

Findings 

The final item and category analysis is based on the number of 
persons completing the scale. This varies, because of omissions, from 
981 to 1,022. 

Table I shows the coefficients of correlation of items versus total 


score. The correlation can be seen for the item’s first appearance 
in Form I or Form II and its second appearance in the final scale, 


TABLE [I 

CORRELATION OF ITEM RESPONSES AGAINST TOTAL 
SCORE FOR PRELIMINARY AND FINAL ITEM ANALYSIS 
GROUPED BY COMPONENTS 


Component | Form III Classified |FormsIorII] Form III 
Number _|Item Number r r 
General Value of 1 3 49 ok 
education \2..052.5 24 5 49 54 
9 6 40 26 
11 8 61 .36 
18 10 53 ahs 
Discipline 4,2 ence 7 13 63 64 
2 14 49 58 
13 16 34 38 
22 18 49 45 
5 20 30%) Al 
Teacher efficiency ............. 20 ail 64 .66 
4 24 46 36 
19 25 53 42 
21 26 49 46 
3 30 59 LoL 
Curriculum peak. e nc 14 31 OT oo 
25 32 OF 42 
ay, 33 OT 5 
23 34 54 42 
10 35 48 47 
Costs 42 ere ae 16 43 42 ea 
6 44 Al 38 
12 46 35 54 
8 47 .38 29 
15 48 47 OL 
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Form III. The correlations decreased for eighteen items and in- 
creased for seven as the sample size was increased from fifty-six 
and fifty-three to 1,000. 


In computing correlations of category score against total score, 
the scores for the questions constituting each category were summed, 
punched on a set of International Business Machine cards, and their 
frequency accumulated on a vertical axis in intervals of 2 units each. 
The frequencies of total scores on the same questionnaire were 
accumulated on the horizontal axis in ten unit intervals. The 
frequencies of this scattergram were used to calculate the following 
coefficients of correlation. 


TABLE II 


CORRELATION OF CATEGORY SCORES AGAINST TOTAL 
SCORE ON TWO PRELIMINARY FORMS AND FINAL 
FORM OF ALBERTA SCALE 


Component | Form I Form II Form III 
r r r 
General value of education 00.0... | 48 78 | 81 
GETS Vist ane Eien Deke ea cee oe eee 63 02 78 
SCE R CLEICIOTICY oa pcorincincpeminn eertstvents .66 ol .78 
SES ST ae ea clean A .74 59 76 
TLE EAS ae 2 0S ih Se St: ee 3 40 59 


Personal Data Analysis 


A set of cards was punched on the International Business 
Machine showing all the sub-divisions of each of the eight personal 
data classifications and also showing total score. This meant that 
a sorting machine could classify the cards in terms of each of these 
groups. When this had been done, the total scores on each card 
were accumulated in intervals of ten units. The range extended 
from twenty to one hundred and nineteen. As an example the 
cards were classified by sex into male and female respondents. The 
number of males scoring between twenty and twenty-nine were 
accumulated, those between thirty and thirty-nine, forty and forty- 
nine and so on. The same was done for the cards in the “female” 
pile. These frequencies were used to calculate the means and 
standard deviations of each sub-group. Also calculated was the 
standard error of each mean and the standard error of the difference 
of two means. The significance of the differences of any two compar- 
able means was determined by a critical ratio test in distributions 
where the variances were homogeneous (Garrett, p. 215, and Table 
D, p. 427). When standard deviations of two sub-groups were 
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significantly different, it was necessary to apply the Cochran and 
Cox test for significance of mean differences (2). 


One table (Table III) showing the analysis of one personal data 
group will be given but only a summary will be made of other 
attitude findings with respect to sex, parental status, size of center 
of population, age, religion, native language, and socio-economic 
status. This procedure is being followed to emphasize the limitations 
of this study. The sample of persons answering questions was 
probably unrepresentative of Alberta’s population because of the 
method of selecting respondents. Furthermore, the study has not 
included procedures to determine the reliability of the scale. These 
results must then be viewed as valid with respect to this one sample 
of adult Albertans. 


TABLE III 


ALBERTA ATTITUDE SCALE MEAN SCORES, STANDARD 
DEVIATIONS, STANDARD ERRORS, AND SIGNIFICANCE 
LEVELS OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS, 
GROUPED ACCORDING TO EDUCATION 


Education | ses i N* | Mean | SD | Su 
Grade IX or Less ................. 27 262 89.19 12.32 162 
Grade X. XI, XII .............. 43 429 87.25 12.37 596 
Technical or 

Business College ........... 19 186 86.06 14.20 1.04 
nivercity wet oe tee 10 101 83.31 13.08 1.301 
SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS 
“Grade |Technical or 
Education ds Business University 
XII College 
Grade IX or Less ...... Critical ratio ........ | 2.008 2.424 4.02 
Signif. level .......... 05 .05 01 
Graderx; AL, Ales! ¢Criticaliratio 22s Bae, .993 2.753 
Signif. level w000.[ 000 wu. we 01 
Technical or Criticaliratio Basle woe - 1 ee he 1.59 


Business College \|) ‘Signifjlevel rc) ds oe oh, ec tle 


*N number 
SD _ standard deviation 
S\ standard error mean 
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When the respondents were classified in terms of the levels of 
formal education attained, the following results were obtained. The 
attitude of the “Grade IX or Less” group toward education was 
significantly more favorable than groups representing increasing 
levels of formal education. The trend is also apparent in that the 
“Grades X, XI, and XII” group also holds a significantly more 
favorable attitude than the “University” group but differs slightly 
from its neighboring group with “Technical or Business College” 
training. 

This trend of the more the education the fess favorable the 
attitude is difficult to explain. Some possible reasons may be: 

1. The groups lacking formal schooling respect training they 

have not received. 


2. The groups with little schooling may try to please the persons 
administering the questionnaire especially if this person were 
a school principal or superintendent connected with their 
children’s educational success. 


3. The groups possessing superior training may be able to detect 
imperfections in the school system and hence hold less 
favorable attitudes toward the Alberta educational system. 


A summary of personal data findings for the sample tested 
indicates: 


(a) Women have a more favorable attitude than men toward the 
Alberta educational system. 

(b) The attitude of parents and non-parents is not appreciably 
different. 

(c) No difference in attitude exists among persons living in 
cities, towns, villages, and rural areas. 


(d) Persons under thirty-five years of age have a more favor- 
able attitude toward education than those between thirty- 
five and fifty-four years of age. 

(e) The attitudes of Protestants and Roman Catholics are not 
distinguishable, and they are less favorable toward the 
Alberta educational system than those of persons represent- 
ing other religions. 

(f) The attitude of Ukrainian and Polish Canadians toward the 
Alberta educational system is more favorable than that of 
English or French speaking groups. 


(g) Increasing amounts of formal education result in increasingly 
less favorable attitudes towards the Alberta educational 
system. 


(h) Persons earning less than $3,000 annually have the most 
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favorable attitude toward the Alberta educational system, 
followed by those earning over $6,000 a year. Persons earn- 
ing from $3,000 to $6,000 a year have the most unfavorable 
attitude. 


Suggestions for Further Research 


Explanations for many of the findings are not apparent. Several 
hypotheses which could be tested are: 


1. What attitude will a representative and randomly selected 
sample yield for adult Albertans? 


2. How reliable is the scale in measuring attitude? 

3. Do younger adults tend to be less critical of education than 
older persons? 

4. Do English speaking groups hold relatively unfavorable 
attitudes and, if so, why? 


5. Is there any evidence to show that unsigned questionnaires 
yield any more valid results than do signed questionnaires or 
personal interviews? 
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HOW MANY ALBERTA MATRICULANTS REGISTER AS 
FRESHMEN AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Louita WILSON 


Assistant Director 
Student Advisory Services 
University of Alberta 


The Problems 


The opinion is often expressed that too few of the students who 
pass their matriculation examinations carry on with academic work 
at the university level. There is also considerable speculation 
about the factors which may influence the student in his decision 
to remain away from university, such factors as distance from the 
university, uncertainty about his level of ability, lack of a clear 
choice, insufficient inspiration to make the additional four years 
work worthwhile, or the lack of the three or four thousand dollars 
necessary to finance the course. The information presented here 
was collected as a beginning in dealing with these problems. 


Purpose of the Study 


As a first step it was decided to find the schools and school dis- 
tricts in which the students who registered at the University of 
Alberta as freshmen had taken their matriculation examinations. 
These data could then be related to the number of students who 
had written matriculation examinations in that district in June of 
the year under consideration. A tentative hypothesis to be tested 
was that distance from the university would affect the percentage 
of students attending university from any given area. Without a 
further breakdown it would not, however, indicate the number of 
individuals entering any particular faculty from any given area. 


Procedure 


Beginning in September, 1954, all freshmen who took the re- 
quired psychological tests were asked to complete questionnaires 
indicating where they had written their last matriculation examina- 
tions and the year of writing. This group included only those stu- 
dents registering at the University of Alberta for the first time and 
there were very few, perhaps thirty, freshmen who did not complete 
the questionnaire. The questionnaire had been designed originally 
to make possible a report to each high school principal of the stu- 
dents from his school who had registered at the University of Al- 
berta that fall, and for whom the principal or the guidance counsel- 
lor had submitted a report. 
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The Examinations Branch of the Department of Education 
agreed to provide Student Advisory Services of the University of 
Alberta with the number of students who had written any matricul- 
ation examinations in June of that year, the breakdown in terms 
of school divisions, counties, cities and departmental centers. No 
attempt was made to determine averages or numbers of examin- 
ations written for the individual student, just as no distinction was 
made of those who had come to university directly from high school 
and those who had been away from school for one or more years. 
These distinctions would add little to the value of the report in the 
form adopted, that of pooling the information over a three-year 
period. 

Results 

The following tables present the information gained by combin- 
ing the information from the Student Advisory Services’ survey with 
the records of the Examinations Branch of the Department of 
Education. 


Table I presents the analysis of the 1954 survey in terms of 
distances from the City of Edmonton. A similar report was pre- 
pared using Calgary as the centre for comparison but it is not pre- 
sented because of its limited usefulness. The areas would be com- 
parable only if the services available in each centre were comparable. 


TABLE I 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA FRESHMAN (New) ADMISSIONS 
1954 
WITHIN A GIVEN RADIUS FROM EDMONTON 
Gr. XII 
matriculation Freshmen Enrolment at the 
examinations University of Alberta in September 
Miles written in June Edmonton Calgary Total 
0- 25 1541 328 (21) % 2 328 (21) % 
25 - 50 376 105 (28) 2 107 (28) 
50 - 100 1212 242 (20) 13 (1)% 255 (21) 
100 - 150 387 72 (19) 10 (2) 82 (21) 
150 - 200 1378 118 (8.5) 117 (8.5) 235 (17) 
200 - 250 233 73 (31) 15 (6) 87 (37) 
250 - 300 785 108 (14) 70 (9) 178 (23) 
0- 50 1917 431 (23) 4 435 (23) 
TOTALS 5912 1043 (17) 229 (4) 1272 (21) 


Obviously no clear relationship emerges between distance of 
travel and percentages of possible candidates entering at Edmonton. 


Tables II to IV show the relationship between the number of 
students writing Grade XII matriculation subjects in June and 
those entering the University of Alberta as freshmen in September. 
In these tables the years 1955, 1956 and 1957 have been combined. 
The 1954 divisions were reported for somewhat different areas and 


so have not been included. 
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Table V gives the comparison for the individual schools in Ed- 
monton and Calgary for the years 1956 and 1957. 


TABLE II 
SCHOOL DIVISIONS — 1955-57 INCLUSIVE 
Grade XII 
matriculation Freshman Enrolment 
examinations at the University 
written of Alberta in September 
inJune Edmonton Calgary Total 

Pee erry, Creek 49, sbciic stom noconnse 26 0 0 0 
PMOL ear Y S FRIVED « ccucaaticidoncs 388 DL 19 70 
PETROTOMOSKS cata Ss skh 114 6 1 7 
MP IOCICING PELAL. sii schouss) disensiae 98 5 2 7 
hy GE tc ee OA eee 261 20 14 34 
Tem Ot DTI See Bc atacaloriide.jusnesninsissen 498 60 41 101 
PEA CAG 1A ee he ee dl as 76 3 5 8 
Seemulblivan’ Lake. ocsstcsssccsoss 62 8 9 17 
POPE PCSCE RIVAL 6 nicesiniccncinccenman 202 45 1 46 
Mae dC tO MAD Cio te iecneacion 158 19 0 19 
MEO SOT reed a hed nsec: 181 32 1 33 
Ts) LEA ier BE ee ee 195 30 0 30 
15. Rocky Mountain House ........ 102 8 2 10 
POM INGHI Tol sriillsye ey. ine as 47 2 0 2 
Dem IOLOCR Ps talcls nd, oc ce aces 242 42 0 42 
PSE LAMON GE. cS lel t..cesesene 368 87 i 88 
TL) MET ee ott | Ce 324 54 0 51 
PAPE INITOSC $s ee al ch 527 93 2 95 
22.) 4S OM & EN Ce ee 287 82 3 85 
272, SAVE VG 9 ye Ree Se ee 289 46 1 47 
PE SLOTAY BP LOIN os 25 cote dice tence 324 36 0 36 
PP MESEUT SCOT ht 5d heels 324 41 0 41 
VMI CT TVYIAIONNS oo Bh osscticnipeecctevieinccas BY 46 0 46 
PAP ASTOR Sieh ye eS tags CASS tas 113 27 5) 30 
PAL ACEICOUL Wiki seis Ue easton 232 46 23 69 
Bombs Chery Creel ys isinidesnaty 227 41 29 70 
AN ME PIECE LET Wy et csislasrciocioet vince, 265 30 16 46 
“ih, MOTE ee By Ee ane a 209 24 16 40 
EO UIE ia Cod 0 ne 173 23 al 24 
MEE COV OSU ie tia ts cn paseo oetccoote 145 29 0 29 
Baeeved © eer of. Baro en.cded, 92 17 6 23 
CE AV CLAG EWAN) tesa A adsetticier Nodossetonde 42 akt 0 11 
MVC CSLIOCK | cincticscsinnoetrnopacneivats 217 39 0 39 
BOE OOUILLS ee a hactiaadete 291 29 12 41 
Demo Lake Vy sad easesia, 206 38 0 38 
“UE AMIE a Pets a EV els Ae ee 208 14 24 38 
Co, ALLTEL neater Nihacaet a eet 194 6 5 11 
BCPA LUADASCA Wi tn daelaueiken, 209 53 0 53 
(NO RD TEE RES ee rea 220 24 0 24 
BOP SOSITNY VIG oo ctrcesstennrutcucirureiveionsen 303 49 0 49 
47. Spirit River 148 24 0 24 
48. High Prairie 207 39 2 41 
MEER OLE is sec. ec- open 338 55 0 Do 
Pee lirvieyw et RTS Faas 162 14 1 15 
ISM PsAC 1s) DICH aii isctesadtl dndoaiel 86 15 0 15 
BSZOE OF GHLY CLINILION deicssisesignnerecore 7 1 0 1 
NA COIT DE he chk ecteWasnteion 478 56 6 62 
DOPE COL Branchy iscsi li cselennciates 10 1 0 1 
RESET OAC bac ecssienrs heeiiescictohevatpin 223 32 0 32 
OU AMT 7.91 & i LC aaa aaa 314 21 17 38 
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TABLE III 
COUNTIES — 1955-57 INCLUSIVE 
Grade XII 
matriculation 
examinations Freshman Enrolment at the 
written University of Alberta in September 
inJune Edmonton Calgary Total 
1) (Grande (Prairie: ..:23.0.00 423 40 0 40 (10)% 
De AW RULCAT Via coe we ae ete 175 18 19 Sic (21) 
Oo BE ONOKA tees tra ee Comey 202 45 4 49 (24) 
A5P Newell per Gee eae 258 20 27 47 (18) 
Dy MINVAEIIOE eee kes! il aisle 271 30 11 41 (15) - 
CROLL ry cre ele 184 22 2 24 (13) 
Mae LOLI Sheree 156 46 0 46 (29) 
Total in Counties .. 1670 PPA 63 284 (17) 
TABLE IV 
CITY SCHOOLS AND DOMINION PARKS—1955-57 INCLUSIVE 
Grade XII 
matriculation 
examinations Freshman Enrolment at the 
written University of Alberta in September 
inJune Edmonton Calgary Total 
ft PPLCIMOMLON Sue ee ee 4538 1086 a2 1098 (24) % 
DiwCaldary ts oe meee 3632 239 416 655 (18) 
BE LE Sea op gts lease sey wee ee 591 69 26 95 (16) 
4. Medicine Hat cccccccscnn 490 50 22 72 (15) 
Si thedsDeer ea) 'e. co) 658 229 52 281 (43) 
G.2n Wetaskiwin is)... 207 34 8 42 (20) 
pense LE etre Nee teeter oe 73 13 if 14 (19) 
Se JASPeE RVR dean ae 53 10 0 10 (19) 
Total im>°Cities 7.2. 10,242 1730 537 2267 (22) 
Conclusions 


One conclusion seems to be that an established residence in a 
university city is somewhat more likely to insure that a student in 
the Province of Alberta will attend the University of Alberta than 
will residence away from such a centre. However, once this factor 
is taken care of, actual distance seems to make little difference. 

It seems too that certain areas in the province tend to send more 
students, in relation to the number writing matriculation exam- 
inations, to the University of Alberta, than do other areas. We have 
no completed record of the numbers of high school students who 
leave Alberta to go to other universities. 

During the past three years the Student Advisory Services has 
sent out questionnaires to all students who made a matriculation 
average of 70 percent or better but who did not register at the 
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TABLE V 


INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS IN EDMONTON AND CALGARY 
1956 and 1957 


Grade XII 
matriculation 
examinations Freshman Enrolment at the 
written University of Alberta in September 
inJune Edmonton Calgary Total 

Edmonton:— 
CUd Cor iy ete a ceteemlier me aU mote 343 64 0 64 
St. Joseph’s Boy errcccccsecnsn 201 44 0 44 
St. Joseph’s Girls 0. cccccssssnne 194 37 1 38 
Sie Mary S DOYSi-. teenie: 65 6 0 6 
era Marys) Girls) ore eid 48 10 0 10 
Strathcona Composite .......... 485 120 0 120 
Strathcona High School ....... 181 95 7 102 
Victoria Composite 20... 698 163 0 163 
CGC Cl a a ee ie 280 105 0 105 
Alberta College oon 378 87 0 87 
Christian Training Institute 21 6 0 6 
Pensionnat de l’Assomption 60 3 0 3 
St. Anthony’s College ............ 46 10 0 10 
Concordia College ooccccecon 40 3 cf 4 

tal Se. rate 3040 153 9 762 (25) % 
Calgary:— 
erniraue.. esto se. tite 349 42 77 119 
Grescent Heights tk. sccciance 724 37 118 155 
Western Canada nunca 708 25 34 59 
StirMvlary siboystideaxs 129 13 16 29 
me viary Ss Girls. = oc. bcunin 109 2 all 13 
Mount Royal College 462 38 40 78 

ieee sy OR an aoe 2481 157 296 453 (18) % 


University of Alberta in the year in which they made that average. 
Questions were asked about present occupation and future plans. 
Those not attending a university or not enrolled in other courses 
of study, gave as their reasons for discontinuing formal academic 
work, health, finances, marriage, indecision about immediate plans 
for study and a general lack of interest. These answers are being 
analyzed and will be presented in a later report. 

The present survey answers the question which was asked about 
distance from the university but leaves many of the other questions 
unanswered. It is hoped that the survey will invite others interest- 
ed in this problem to form hypotheses on the basis of this inform- 
ation and perhaps to carry out studies to test these hypotheses. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE INFLUENCE OF CYCLING OF 
SCIENCE 10 AND 20 ON ACHIEVEMENT IN CHEMISTRY 
30 AND PHYSICS 30 


TED GILES 
Peace River, Alberta 


Statement of Problem 


The Senior High School Handbook* endorses cycling as an ac- 
ceptable and advantageous practice in small high schools with 
limited enrolments. The purpose of this study was to determine 
whether cycling Science 10 and 20 affects achievement in Chem- 
istry 30 and Physics 30. 

If a student is registered in Science 10 in Grade X, followed by 
Science 20 (presumably the more difficult course) in Grade XI, 
obtaining a standing of B or better, he could then enter either or 
both Chemistry 30 and Physics 30 in Grade XII with reasonable pro- 
spects of success. On the contrary, if he had Science 20 in Grade X 
he need obtain only a C standing, and he is one year away from its 
sequent courses, either Chemistry 30 or Physics 30. The intervening 
year is spent on the (presumably) easier course, Science 10 and 
he gets his required B standing in this. Hence this study aims to 
assess whether the order of cycling affects performance in Chem- 
istry 30 and Physics 30. 

Design 

There were two main groups in this study, Group A, the experi- 
mental group, and Group B, the control group. Group A consisted 
of those students who took grade nine in 1952-53, Science 20 in 
1953-54, Science 10 in 1954-55, Chemistry 30 and/or Physics 30 in 
1955-56. Group B consisted of those students who took grade 
nine in 1953-54, Science 10 in 1954-55, Science 20 in 1955-56, Chem- 
istry 30 and/or Physics 30 in 1956-57. 

The same 104 schools provided the two groups: “A” being off- 
cycle, so to speak (Science 20-10 in that order), and “B” on-cycle 
(Science 10-20). Three requirements in selection were set: 

i. Students must have taken grades nine, ten, eleven and twleve 
in the same school. 

ii. Students must not have repeated any high school science 
course nor taken any high school science course by correspondence. 

iii. And, obviously, students must have completed Chemistry 30 
or Physics 30, or both. 


*Senior High School Handbook. (Edmonton: Department of Education, 1956), p. 41. 
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It was assumed that the use of the same schools in securing the 
two groups would tend to stabilize the influence of other factors 
which might affect achievement, factors such as: change of teachers, 
size of school, adequacy of library and science laboratory, socio- 
economic status, and intelligence. 


The total rural population was used, making sampling unneces- 
sary. All of these students did not take the same grade twelve 
subjects. Because of the possible effect of transfer of learning, it 
was necessary to break each of the two main groups into the eight 
sub-groups shown in Table I. The sub-groups were further divided 
on the basis of sex. 

TABLE I 


INITIAL SUBGROUPS AND CLASSIFICATIONS 


Experimental Control 
Group A Group B 
Sub-Groups 
Total | Boys | Girls || Total | Boys | Girls 

PRG eWith Vibes ibe eee eee us 155 95 60 101 69 32 
mE VILE Fs TIO WE rete te derdtnienls of ete! 23 18 Ze 16 6 
Bere NAC MANO. PP seve focas.coolen 180 62 118 196 65 131 
AC ATIONWVLE Br etc Sutcote 128 51 77 93 41 52 
Rim Wt CM conn dana ochre limes 155 95 60 101 69 RY 
EW AGIL Cs TO ge teal nsccrck teak 2 41 23 18 22 16 6 
MMe WILE Ni TIO. Go aancycisanaomonniae 17 13 4 18 14 4 
BME TIO UNI CE ehh tions encite ebsites 13 10 3 5) 4 1 


Symbols:— C—Chemistry 30. P—Physics 30. M—Mathematics 30. 


Procedures and Findings 


Two precautionary measures appeared now to be required. 
The first was to determine if the corresponding classifications were 
comparable in terms of some criterion or criteria. For this purpose 
Grade IX general science and the Grade IX General Test were 
selected, the latter being in essence an intelligence test. Thus, 
were the Subgroup I boys of the experimental group comparable to 
the same classification of the control group in terms of general 
science and General Test scores? To compare means and other 
constants an analysis of variance precedure was used, and fortun- 
ately for this study all corresponding classifications proved similar 
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within the .01 level of significance. It was thus demonstrated that 
the experimental and control groups were well matched in all their 
sub-groups and classifications. 


The second precautionary measure was to determine how well 
the two criteria, namely general science and the General test of 
Grade IX, predicted achievement in Chemistry 30 and Physics 30 of 
Grade XII. For this purpose a multiple correlation technique was 
used. The zero order correlations indicated that neither test alone 
was adequate for the purpose but as a team produced correlations 
in most instances significantly greater (at the .01 level) than zero. 
Computations were restricted to the four larger sub-groups of Table 
I (sub-groups 1, 3, 4, 5) and these in their classifications yielded 
twenty-four multiple correlation coefficients. Of these eight failed 
of significance at the .01 level, but since even these were positive it 
was concluded that the twenty-four classifications were sufficiently 
well equated to justify meaningful comparisons of Grade XII per- 
formance in Chemistry 30 and Physics 30. 

Comparisons of mean achievement in Chemistry 30 and Physics 
30 were then made as between corresponding classifications of 
control and experimental groups. Mean differences were checked 
by analysis of variance. Suffice it to say that of twelve comparisons 
not one showed a significant difference of means. The obvious con- 
clusion is that, within this experimental design, it makes no dif- 
ference in Grade XII performance in Chemistry and Physics in 
what order Science 10 and Science 20 are taken. In other words 
cycling these two courses may be an acceptable and advantageous 
practice in small high schools. 
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A REVIEW OF ENRICHMENT PROCEDURES FOR 
GIFTED PUPILS 


Lynn G. HALL 


Superintendent of Schools 
Wainwright, Alberta 


Enrichment is not an administrative arrangement but rather a 
teaching procedure using a variety of resources and experiences to 
give a new and richer meaningfulness to life. It entails the 
selection and organization of learning experiences aimed at the 
optimal development of the child. The results achieved depend not 
only upon the program offered but upon the sensitivity and ability 
of the child to achieve greater and deeper understanding. Goddard 
(4) stated that preparation for adult life is not particularly shortened 
by superior intelligence and that enrichment is more important. 
Scheifele (15) says “differentiation of the curriculum for the gifted 
lies not so much in the kind of experiences provided as in their 
variety, depth and advanced level.’ Gossard, checking the relevant 
literature from 1870 to 1940, found enrichment more popular than 
acceleration, and Wolfson, on the basis of class observation, agrees 
that enrichment better meets the needs of gifted children (12). The 
White House Conference (12) in 1930 expressed the same view and 
the Educational Policies Commission stated in 1950: 


The typical gifted child by his very nature tends to get more out of school 
than the typical average child .. . through deeper insights, broader under- 
standings, keener appreciations, and more memories. Thus life for the 
gifted tends to be enriched merely by the living of it and any life experience 
within the school enriches the gifted more than the average (3). 


Unplanned enrichment tends, however, to be a half-measure. While 
many argue that the child is self-motivated, and that only guidance 
is needed for his development, there is still wide agreement that 
systematic efforts must be made if appreciable enrichment is to be 
achieved. Opinion varies on the use of regular classes as against 
special classes segregated on a partial or full time basis. | 


Enrichment in Regular Classes 


Those proposing enrichment for gifted students in heterogeneous 
classes maintain that education applies to individuals and not to 
groups. Such enrichment involves differentiation of subject material 
and activities. It implies modifying techniques for individual 
instruction such as adjusting the types of assignments, the directions 
given to the gifted, and the modification of teaching procedure per- 
taining to drill, formal review, illustrations, reports, and the prin- 
ciples concerned. Bentley remarks that enrichment should mean 
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a deepening of the learning process, not just an addition of material. 
Many writers caution against anticipating the course content of 
succeeding grades. Goddard (4) indicates that enrichment depends 
largely upon the resourcefulness of the teacher in using dramatics, 
field trips, visual aids, French, wide reading interests, and activities 
in music, art, manual training, and type-writing. Correspondence 
courses and extra-curricular activities are proposed for enrichment 
as well as elective courses which apply largely to high schools and 
colleges. Scheifele (15) admits that enrichment might be more 
easily effected in a special classroom but from a practical standpoint 
it is not easy to provide special classes except in large centres. She 
outlines many enrichment activities under the headings of School 
and Community-Service activities: activities integrated with group 
projects, independent activities, and creative activities. Adequate 
materials, small classes, flexible curricula, and time for the teacher 
to plan, are all factors in the success of enrichment procedures in 
the regular classroom. Hollingworth (8) has stressed the gifted 
child’s need for understanding the history of human progress because 
she is insistent upon the leadership role that the gifted will play in 
society. Procedures most favored are unit method seminars, field 
trips, parent-teacher conferences, research projects, socialized 
recitations, individual instruction, study of French, literature, and 
biography, and education for the use of leisure time. Dramatics, 
language arts, debates, and clubs are also mentioned. Gross (6) too, 
points out that in the regular classroom there are examples of gifted 
children preparing units of work, community surveys, class projects, 
school magazines, and displays. While such a program may be 
geared to the abilities of the gifted, it may include emphasis upon 
the basic education essential for the average pupils as well. 


Auburn speaks of enrichment in the regular classroom as the 
most widely accepted method. Parker and Russell (13) say that 
dividing classes into smaller groups may be justified for reading and 
social studies in the elementary grades but that grouping must be 
flexible to accommodate the wide range of abilities. They go on to 
assert that there is no basis for any particular grouping and that 
“the more detailed studies of children seem to suggest that 
homogeneous grouping of two children is impossible, much less that 
of thirty or thirty-five youngsters.” The Hope Report (9) favors 
extra courses for enrichment and indicates that “pupils should be 
classified at each level of the program according to needs, abilities, 
and achievements.” The Educational Policies Commission re- 
cognizes the idea of ability grouping in the regular classroom and 
also recognizes the claim that the brighter pupils stimulate the 
slower ones. Nevertheless there is danger that the slower ones may 
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become discouraged and their opportunities for class participation 
lessened. Scheifele emphasizes the social values inherent in 
heterogeneous grouping and the Connecticut Committee also re- 
marks that the school is a replica of the community and that in 
regular classrooms bright pupils may learn to communicate and 
cooperate with those who think less rapidly and less creatively and 
may stimulate them to a higher level of learning. 


Enrichment in the regular classroom involves individual attention 
and special activities for a very small number. Publications such 
as those of the Office of Education, the Texas University Workshop, 
Scheifele’s Bulletin, and many others describe techniques for en- 
richment such as collections, science projects, reference reading, 
pupil demonstrations, contests, mathematical puzzles, challenging 
questions, flexible timetables. They make numerous other sug- 
gestions. Other writers endorse the enrichment procedures that are 
made possible through the use of community resources, adequate 
materials, special interest groups, and extensive reading. Stedman 
(16) notes that the reading interests of the gifted make it easy to 
carry on enrichment programs. Barbe (1) insists that gifted 
children need reading material of a high-interest level and that 
reading instruction is necessary. 


Pritchard interposes reservations. He reminds us that enrich- 
ment in the regular classroom implies small enrolments and 
sufficient teacher time for the careful planning necessary for the 
development of essential skills and creativity commensurate with 
pupil ability. Rideout (14) asserts that mass education, with large 
classes, wide range of ability, and heavy teacher-load make such 
planning impossible. If teaching is geared to individual differences 
then the gifted child’s program may be enriched. But the average 
teacher has neither the time, knowledge, nor limited enrolment to 
carry out the program. The New York Committee (2) states that 
it has been almost impossible to meet the special needs of the gifted 
in heterogeneous classes because the group is large, the range of 
intelligence is wide, and the teachers seldom have special qualifica- 
tions for the task. Terman and Oden (18) say that the subject 
matter of the regular classroom is not challenging to the gifted and 
“that enormous differences separate the achievement scores of the 
gifted from those of unselected children.” And Witty (19) says, 
“the gifted child is offered little that is challenging in the typical 
elementary school and the neglect is even greater in the secondary 
school.” 


Despite frequent claims of successful enrichment programs in 
regular classrooms, operational techniques are rarely published. 
Perhaps Rideout is not far from the truth when he writes, 
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To a large extent research studies have shown that enrichment of the 
program within the regular classroom has not been too successful except 
in the case of outstanding teachers. 


Enrichment Through Partial Segregation 


Since partial segregation centers attention on the welfare of the 
individual without losing sight of the democratic ideal, it provides 
opportunity for the children of such classes to participate with other 
children in clubs, assemblies, and other school projects. Such classes 
are usually smaller and it may be easier to get a teacher qualified for 
the special area being emphasized. It prevents waste of time in the 
mastery of basic skills and makes possible the development of a 
challenging program. Special interest classes or honors classes may 
provide for more rapid progress although it is usually claimed that 
their major emphasis is on provision of opportunities for broadening 
and deepening educational pursuits rather than acceleration. 


Accelerated Enrichment 


It is claimed that acceleration and enrichment cannot be treated 
as a dichotomy. Terman refers to the process of acceleration and 
enrichment and both Meister and Freeman point out that even in a 
regular classroom the able teacher provides enrichment with 
acceleration. Enriched acceleration obtains when a class of high 
ability learns more rapidly and more deeply. Stedman (16) asserts 
that enrichment should be characterized by curriculum adjustment 
which shortens the time for drill and detailed explanation so that 
teaching time may be only two-thirds of what is needed for regular 
classrooms. Schiefele (15) indicates that programs of acceleration 
and enrichment combined in the regular classroom seem best suited 
to serve the welfare of the gifted. Witty (20) notes that since the 
war there are more attempts to provide acceleration and enrich- 
ment and that many systems report improvement in adjustment and 
progress. He adds that: 

One half of our gifted children live in small communities where establish- 

ment of special classes is impractical. In fact it appears there are very few 

special classes in the country for elementary school. So we depend on 


acceleration and enrichment in the regular classroom and much depends 
on the effort and resourcefulness of the teacher. 


Laycock (10) writes that while acceleration is usually easier in a 
rural than in an urban school nevertheless there is great opportunity 
for enrichment there also. Most people who urge acceleration think 
it should be accompanied by enrichment. The Connecticut Com- 
mittee supports this view. It appears generally agreed that in the 
final analysis there is no conflict between enrichment and accelera- 
tion. They complement each other in the best educational program 
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Ability Grouping 
Ability grouping is a procedure for bringing the brightest pupils 
together for part or for all of their time. Special schools, schools 
within schools, special classes, or ability groups within the regular 
classroom are examples of attempts at homegeneous grouping to 
provide for enrichment or for acceleration or for both. 


Sumption, Norris, and Terman recommend the organization of 
special classes wherever possible. On the other hand the Hope 
Report (9) asserts: 


We are not fully convinced despite the evidence of some experts, that 
highly gifted children should be separated from their fellows and educated 
in special classes. 


It would appear that recognition is not universal that the gifted 
represent a group deserving of special attention comparable to that 
given to groups in the lower range of mental abilities. Scheifele 
(15) says there “is nothing so unequal as the equal treatment of 
unequals”. Yet Hildreth and others state that a program specially 
adapted for the gifted can be developed in special classes. Rideout 
(14) refers to the findings of Lamson, Burnside, and Hollingworth 
to the effect that the advantages of special classes outweigh the dis- 
advantages. Carroll adds his support and states that special classes 
actually discourage the development of snobbishness. Heck (7) 
reports that New York’s experience indicates that gifted pupils 
participate much more extensively in out-of-class activities than do 
other students. He quotes Moskowitz as saying that the program 
for the gifted “creates an atmosphere, a climate of further encourage- 
ment and enrichment that cannot fail to stimulate others to strive 
for higher standards of achievement”. He further notes that such 
children do not develop habits of slothfulness and are able to work 
at the level of their superior ability where instruction, materials, 
and programs are adapted to their needs in a challenging manner, 


Practices in Ability Grouping 
In the United States 


A number of surveys have been made to determine the extent of 
special provision for gifted children. In 1952, the Secondary Office 
Section of the Office of Education made such a survey and from 
850 replies it appeared that nearly half the schools reported attempts 
to place pupils in ability groups, largely with a view to establishing 
college preparatory courses. Gossard (12), after a study of ten 
cities, indicated that while intra-class grouping had been a practice 
for a long time the special class procedure was gaining favor. Witty 
(19) reports a number of Ohio centers with special classes in junior 
and senior high schools; Bellaire had a three-group system; Newark 
reported special courses as electives; Sandusky had an enriched 
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program for the upper twenty per cent of Grades seven to ten pupils; 
Cinncinnati reported special college preparatory work in the senior 
grades; and Cleveland had special classes throughout the system. 


In New York a survey report (2) in 1952 indicated there were 
about 23,000 elementary children with I.Q. above 130. However it 
appears there were only forty-five classes of partially segregated 
pupils in an elementary school population of over one-half a million. 
In the high schools there were a number of specialized schools such 
as the Bronx High School of Science, The Brooklyn Technical 
School, and the High School of Music and Art. For admission 
students required high intelligence, good scholastic standing, and 
high interest and achievement in a special field. In large schools, 
honor classes for superior pupils were established within the school. 
In other schools honor classes were formed for ability grouping in 
particular subjects. This is a common practice in many of the high 
schools throughout the country. Chicago and Phoenix have such 
classes which have attracted wide attention. In other eastern states 
a number of centers have established special classes. 


These are but samples of efforts under way in the United States 
to solve at least some of the educational problems associated with 
superior and gifted pupils. 


In Canada 


Ability grouping is evident in various centers throughout Canada. 
The Highlands School of Edmonton has five rooms each of Grades 
VII, VII and [IX from each of which are chosen the top five pupils 
to make a special class of twenty-five in each grade. It is reported 
that an enrichment program in these special classes has resulted 
in better pupil reports, better teaching, and improved achievement. 
It is also reported that two high schools in Edmonton have 
homogeneous grouping in Grade X. British Columbia reports that 
in 178 schools gifted pupils are assigned to one class that might 
contain two or more grades. In 1954 Winnipeg established three 
special classes known as Major Work Classes for gifted pupils above 
grade three. The pupils are not isolated from others for such school 
activities as music, physical education, or sports. Since 1956 
homogeneous grouping has found favor in New Brunswick and in 
one school with rooms of two grades each, a teacher taught the select 
pupils of Grades I and II one year and the next year the same pupils 
in Grades II and III. Several centers in Ontario have attempted part 
time or full time grouping. In Ottawa there are two special enrich- 
ment classes in Grade V composed of pupils from various parts of the 
city. In schools having four or five rooms of the same grade, the 
superior pupils are placed in one class. At Upper Canada College 
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superior pupils who finish Grade VIII at a younger age than twelve 
years go into a special Grade IX class or even into a special group 
doing Grade X work. In Toronto special interest groups of Grade 
V and VI pupils meet for an hour each week. Grouping is also 
established for high achievers in the secondary schools for some 
special subjects. In the elementary school a special provision exists 
for high achievers, particularly of foreign parentage. Pupils of this 
type who have not qualified by a rating of 130 I.Q. are individually 
interviewed and considered for segregated classes. In London a 
special class is formed of those Grade IX students with high 1.Q. 
standings who have been rated outstanding by their elementary 
school principals. This class was formed in 1954 and in its second 
year had completed the work of Grades IX and X and made a start 
on the Grade XI program. Since 1928 London has had special 
classes beginning at grade five to give enrichment to pupils of 
high I.Q. who have spent three years in Grade I-IV. In Saskatoon 
special classes were organized in 1932 on the recommendation of 
Dr. C. Oulton who worked with Dr. S. R. Laycock in their or- 
ganization. In September, 1956, it was decided to recruit pupils 
for special classes at the grade five level only and these children 
will continue with the same teacher for four years to the end of 
grade eight. Some provision is made for them to finish the four 
grades in three years if they have not been previously accelerated. 


In Other Countries 


Not only in Canada and United States, but in some other 
countries ability grouping has been in practice. In Germany there 
have been special classes in many centers for gifted pupils since 
before the First World War. For example in 1918, in Breslau, 
children of high intelligence approximately twelve years of age 
were admitted on the basis of mental tests and teachers’ reeommend- 
ations to two special classes, one for boys and one for girls. England’s 
grammar schools still retain their reputation for selectivism in 
admitting pupils. In Australia, New South Wales has operated 
special classes known as Opportunity Classes since 1932. There are 
now thirty-two Opportunity Classes operating in Grades V and VI, 
the last two years of the Primary School. 


Conclusions 
It is fairly obvious that there is no unanimity regarding what 
should be done for the gifted. Grant remarks that at the First 
International Workshop on Education held at Syracuse University 
in 1955, an inconclusive discussion centered on the problem. 
Krueger points out there is not yet sufficient evidence to warrant 
unqualified endorsement of any single solution. 
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Nevertheless the literature abounds with descriptions of 
commendable practices where educators, actively concerned about 
the needs of the gifted, are offering challenging programs to the 
superior pupils. It would appear that administrative organization, 
curriculum adjustment, preparation of suitable teachers and 
counsellors, and the modification of teaching procedures will 
require constant consideration and well organized experimentation 
before stable conclusions can be drawn. 
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Editorial 


G. M. DuntLop 
The Teacher and the Research Program 


This is an anniversary in the history of educational research 
in Alberta. It marks the end of the fifth year since the whole idea 
of an Alberta research organization was first discussed on an in- 
formal basis by representatives of what later became the five 
sponsoring groups: Department of Education, The Alberta Trustees’ 
Association, The Alberta Teachers’ Association, The Alberta Fed- 
eration of Home and School Associations, and the University of 
Alberta. The five year period has witnessed memorable events— 
the completion of the organization, the enrichment of the research 
program, the launching of the Alberta Journal of Educational Re- 
search, the Alberta Newsletter on Educational Research, and now, 
the Alberta Monographs on Educational Research, the Carnegie 
award, the establishment of the Carnegie research fellowships, and, 
this autumn, the introduction of the basic machines for card punch- 
ing and sorting, which facilitate the speedy and accurate analysis 
of educational data. Taken individually or collectively, these occur- 
rences represent rapid and marked progress in the development of 
the research program, and augur well for its future. 


What is the relationship between the research program and the 
classroom teacher? This is a rhetorical question which invites a 
restatement of the credo of the teacher in so far as it concerns re- 
search. 


1. Teachers are the ultimate evaluators and consumers of re- 
search. Today’s classroom practice is based on the research of 
yesterday; tomorrow’s advances will reflect research insights 
of today. 

2. Educational research becomes possible only through the con- 
sent and cooperation of the teachers. 


3. The climate of opinion of a school system and its suiminisenas 
tion toward research is a direct outcome of the professional 
research mindedness of the teaching staffs. 

4. Much financial support of research comes directly from the 
contributions of the teachers’ central and local organizations, 
and indirectly from the contributions of organizations and in- 
dustries influenced by teacher opinion. 

5. The nature and direction of the on-going research program is 
influenced continuously by the teachers’ need for answers to 
problems for which suitable answers simply do not exist. 
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In these contentious days an occupational hazard of our profes- 
sion is the temptation to lose faith, however briefly, in certain of our 
educational practices, as they come under the attention of our critics. 
It is the mark of a true profession that practice is based upon the 
accumulated facts, knowledge and insight which experience and re- 
search have provided, and that practice must be under the con- 
tinuous appraisal of research and amenable to change based upon its 
findings. 

The conclusion that there has been too little educational research 
of the requisite high quality is forced upon all students of education. 
From press reports it would seem that the Cameron Commission has 
again and again encountered questions for which they could find 
no definitive answers. The reason—too little research, and that of 
a haphazard, hit and miss kind which does not stay with a problem 
enough to reach the final answers. 


Thanks to the splendid spirit of cooperation found in this pro- 
vince, we have made an excellent beginning in educational research. 
The teachers and their professional association have been in the 
forefront of the movement from the start. The next five years can 
witness the coming to full maturity and full fruition of the research 
movement. You can assist in the realization of this objective by a 
continuance and even an increase in your support, whether through 
active participation in research, cooperation with on-going projects, 
development of a favorable climate of opinion for research, or in 
increased financial support from your locals, your provincial or- 
ganization, or from agencies in society concerned with the welfare of 
education. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN 
UNIVERSITIES OF MIDWESTERN UNITED STATES 


R. S. MacArtTHuR 


Faculty of Education 
University of Alberta 


Introduction: A Problem 


“Fundamentally, individuals do research.” “Research (in a uni- 
versity) is a function of the individual professor or of groups of pro- 
fessors.” These two statements were recently made by Deans of 
Education in two large American universities. They underline a 
viewpoint held by many persons — that productive research (in a 
university setting at any rate) depends basically upon the creativity 
and imagination of individuals, or of small groups of individuals in 
close communication. 


On the other hand, S. C. T. Clarke(1) has indicated four main 
trends in current educational research—trends toward specialization, 
complexity, magnitude, and dispersion. 

If the foregoing observations are correct, and this writer believes 
that they are, therein lies a problem of considerable proportions in 
the conduct of educational research today. How can modern educa- 
tional research—specialized, complex, big, and dispersed—be so or- 
ganized as to provide optimum scope for the creative and imagina- 
tive minds of curious and inquiring individuals? This article seeks 
to describe the approaches toward solution of this problem being 
made by ten universities in midwestern United States. 


In the spring of 1958 the writer was awarded a Travel Grant by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, ,for the purpose of studying 
current trends in educational research in midwestern United States, 
with special reference to the area of educational psychology. Dur- 
ing the two-and-one-half months trip, visits of approximately one 
week each were made to the following institutions: University of 
Minnesota, University of Wisconsin, University of Chicago, Purdue 
University, Ohio State University, University of Pittsburgh, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Science Research Associates, and Evanston (IIli- 
nois) Public Schools. The study was conducted through two main 
avenues: (a) interviews with persons selected under the guidance of 
the respective Deans of Education, and (b) perusal of documents pro- 
vided or recommended by these persons. Approximately two hund- 
red people were interviewed, in sessions ranging from a half-hour to 
two hours, and on-the-spot notes were prepared during each inter- 
view. A four-foot file of documents was amassed during the trip; 
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most of those pertaining to any particular institution were skimmed 
while the writer was still at that institution, and in addition they 
provided a wealth of detail for later reference. Supplementary 
avenues of study included attendance at conferences, participation in 
seminars and meetings, visits to on-going research projects, con- 
versations with graduate students, and so forth. Research activities 
proceeding through Departments of Psychology and Graduate 
Schools, and having relevance to Education, were of special interest 
to the writer. 


Three main kinds of questions were addressed to interviewees, 
with emphasis depending upon the interests of the interviewee: (a) 
questions concerning organization for research, (b) questions con- 
cerning specific research projects, and ranging from theoretical 
backgrounds and design through to findings, (c) questions concern- 
ing preparation programs for research workers. 


The writer would find little with which to disagree in Dr. Clarke’s 
aforementioned analytical discussion of trends and problems in cur- 
rent American educational research. The present paper, at a more 
descriptive level, reports this writer’s impressions with respect to 
various practices in organization for educational research in the ten 
universities visited, making certain generalizations concerning both 
administrative structures and other facilitating provisions, generaliz- 
ations which might or might not always apply to specific universities. 
Observations and comments are restricted to the university picture, 
and are not intended to apply necessarily to research conducted by 
school systems, governmental agencies, or other institutions. 


Key Rele of Individual Interests 


Reference has already been made to the viewpoints of two Deans 
of Education with regard to the unique importance of the individual 
professor in educational research in universities. This stress upon 
the necessity of having, as the “principal investigator” in a project, 
a person who is in close touch with both the theoretical bockgrounds 
of his project and the day-to-day operation of his project was com- 
mon throughout the universities visited. J. B. Stroud (Iowa), for 
example, felt that generally speaking the most qualified man to do 
research in a particular field is the man who is studying and teach- 
ing in that field, and not a man set aside in a research bureau. On 
the operational side, Dale Harris (Minnesota) thought that a person 
administering a research project must himself get working with the 
data, beside the assistants and clerks. If he is merely administering, 
the research is liable to follow routine and obvious directions; in- 
sights into the new leads and promising hypotheses are much more 
likely when the researcher is closely acquainted with the emerging 
data of his project. 
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William McLure, Director of the University of Illinois Bureau of 
Educational Research, was somewhat sceptical of massive organ- 
izations for educational research, and would gamble on relatively 
small projects with a very few professional people responsible for 
each. He felt that outside money for research should be pin-pointed 
to individuals, and that a research director must match financial sup- 
port with readiness of individuals to do research. The work of the 
Illinois Bureau is almost entirely individual in nature, with very 
few projects extending beyond the active involvement of three or 
four professional persons. Even in the Institute for Social Research 
at the University of Michigan, where the thirty to forty key people 
are full-time career employees of the Institute with their main com- 
mitment definitely to research within the Institute structure, the 
effective unit of organization is the project, with each project placed 
in the charge of one person whose career interests and scholarship 
have usually been in line with the topic of investigation, and who 
has played an active part in bringing about the grant and contract 
for that particular project. 


Regardless of the administrative structures evolved to further 
educational research, then, it appeared to be definite policy in each 
university to foster a link between the professional interests of in- 
dividual staff members on the one hand, and on the other hand 
projects of such size and nature that the staff member could main- 
tain active involvement in the research. The main administrative 
structures, employed in various combinations in the several uni- 
versities, will be outlined in the following sections. 


One Professor with a Group of Graduate Students 


This was, of course, the most common form of organization, 
occurring in all universities. Practices differed considerably how- 
ever, even within the same graduate school, in the degree to which 
the thesis investigations of the students were related to specific 
projects being conducted by the professor. At one extreme, 
graduate students working as research assistants on projects direct- 
ed by the professor might be required to keep their work as re- 
search assistants distinctly separate from their thesis investigations. 
At the other extreme, and more commonly, being accepted as a re- 
search assistant to a professor might be synonymous with under- 
taking a thesis investigation as part of one of the research projects 
of that professor, whether or not the student was initially interested 
in the topic. Usually, however, the professor had definite and long- 
term research interests; he obtained funds for research assistants 
to help him in pursuing these interests; most of these research assist- 
ants would be graduate students who later found their thesis in- 
vestigations directly in one of his projects but others would not. 
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When asked about the degree to which he thought that graduate 
student thesis investigations should be patterned, or even dictated, 
by staff interests, John Darley, Associate Dean of the Graduate 
School at Minnesota, replied that he thought this a somewhat un- 
important issue. He felt that the main point in this connection was 
to maintain high research productivity and morale on the part of the 
faculty, and that the question could best be left to the discretion of 
individual faculty members. Moody Prior, Dean of the Graduate 
School at Northwestern, also felt that the degree to which the grad- 
uate student might be “used as a tool” by the professor depended 
largely upon the attitude of the professor, ,but could be controlled 
somewhat by limiting the number of graduate dissertations the pro- 
fessor was allowed to supervise. 


Bureaus of Educational Research 


Superficially one might expect that if a school or college of 
education wished to foster educational research as one of its major 
functions, an obvious step would be to set up a bureau of educational 
research, whose major purpose would be to conduct research. Yet 
one Dean of Education stated flatly that in his opinion a bureau of 
educational research puts a straight-jacket on research, while an- 
other Dean of Education remarked that many people did not feel 
particularly favorable toward such bureaus. In only three of the 
ten universities visited were there effectively functioning bureaus 
of educational research. 


The University of Illinois Bureau of Educational Research usual- 
ly has a regular staff of ten academic members of professorial rank, 
eight part-time research assistants, and twenty-one full-time or part- 
time clerical persons. This regular staff is usually augmented, on a 
temporary basis, by about two professors, eight research assistants, 
and twelve clerical assistants. Each member of the professorial staff 
of the Bureau usually teaches one course per semester. The re- 
search activities of the Bureau may be described as an aggregate of 
long-term research programs of the individual professors, assisted 
by graduate students and other staff assigned to them. The regular 
University budget of the Bureau is considerably supplemented by 
funds from outside the University. Non- Bureau members of the 
College of Education may secure from the Bureau financial help for 
research projects on the same basis as many Bureau members. 

The staff of the University of Minnesota Bureau of Educational 
Research includes the Director, usually about nine research fellows 
and part-time research assistants, an office supervisor, and clerical 
staff as needed. The Ohio State University Bureau of Educational 
Research and Service, a large organization with twenty-six senior 
staff, has been re-organized into twelve divisions. Of late years this 
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Bureau has become mainly a service bureau, and the recent re- 
organization is aimed toward bringing back research as one of its 
major functions. The University of Iowa is in the process of closing 
out its Bureau of Educational Research, the University of Michigan 
had such a Bureau at one time but closed it, while the University of 
Wisconsin is in the process of launching what it calls Cooperative Re- 
search and Services. 


In some institutions, then, bureaus of educational research seem 
to be performing valuable but varied services; other institutions con- 
sider that educational research can be better served without such 
bureaus. Where a bureau is in effective operation, it is but one of 
several organizations extensively engaged in educational research 
in the institution. The main services offered by most of the 
bureaus are included in the following: (1) Definite allocation of the 
time of certain staff members and graduate students for research, 
(2) Provision of space for housing research activities, (3) Provision 
for communication amongst research workers (seminars, news- 
letters, bulletins), (4) Training for research workers, (5) Housing of 
reference libraries containing journals, specimen tests and other 
materials used primarily by research workers, (6) Provision of 
help for non-bureau members in designing research projects and 
proposals, (7) Provision of financial help for bureau and non- 
bureau members, (8) Taking over certain actual operational aspects 
of research projects for non-bureau members, e.g. distribution, col- 
lection and tabulation of questionnaires, or certain routine cal- 
culations and analyses, (9) Housing and operation of certain equip- 
ment (desk calculators, inexpensive IBM equipment), (10) Pro- 
vision of a central office to which major research problems from the 
field may be referred. 


On-Going Organizations with More Specific Interests 


Certainly one of the most productive of the administrative ar- 
rangements for fostering research related to education, as observed 
by the writer, was through certain long-term organizations, working 
in the university setting, but usually having interests more specific 
than educational research in general. In many instances research 
was considered as one of several main functions. A number of 
these organizations which were visited by the writer are listed below. 
Their names will indicate something of the decidedly varied nature 
of their interests. 

One group of such organizations was concerned with research 
directly related to elementary and/or secondary education. This 
group included: at Minnesota—the Laboratory Schools; at Chicago 
—the Teaching-Learning Laboratory, the Reading Clinic, the Mid- 
West Administration Center, and the School Improvement Program; 
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at Iowa—the Testing Program, and the Iowa Reading Laboratory; 
at Illinois—the University High School, and the Illinois Curriculum 
Project; at Ohio State—the Center for Educational Administration, 
and the University School; at Michigan—the University Elementary 
School. 


For a second group, their educational research activities seemed 
to spring initially from a sort of action research into problems of 
higher education. This group included: at Minnesota—the Bureau 
of Institutional Research, the Student Personnel Office, and the 
Student Counseling Bureau; at Chicago—the Examiner’s Office; at 
Purdue—the Division of Educational Reference; at Ohio State—the 
University Counseling and Testing Service; at Michigan—the 
Bureau of Psychological Services. 


A third group of such organizations, some of them very large and 
carrying on extensive research programs, either were engaged in 
research centred in other disciplines but having rather immediate 
relevance for education, or included educational research in their 
research programs. This group included: at Minnesota—the Institute 
of Child Development and Welfare, and the Department for the 
Study of Exceptional Children; at Chicago—the Committee on Hu- 
man Development, and the Orthogenic School; at Northwestern—the 
School of Education-Department of Psychology Carnegie Project; at 
Iowa—the Child Welfare Research Station; at Illinois—the Institute 
for Research on Exceptional Children, and the Institute for Person- 
ality and Ability Testing; at Purdue—the Department of Child De- 
velopment and Family Life; at Pittsburg—the American Institute 
for Research; at Michigan—the Institute for Social Research, the 
The Mental Health Research Institute, and the Social Sciences Re- 
search Project. 

With such obviously varied interests, it is apparent that the 
internal administrative structures of these organizations, and their 
relationships with their respective universities, would vary tremend- 
ously. But each appeared to have rather definite interests which 
provided focus and depth for their research programs. It was in 
these contexts that large-scale, long-term, multi-disciplinary team 
projects with numbers of smaller projects co-ordinated around them, 
were most apparent. 


Ad Hoc Committees for Specific Projects 


With the stress that universities seem to place upon the stimula- 
tion of individual interests, it was not surprising to find that the 
favorite form of administrative structure for research, beyond the 
single professor with his graduate students, consisted of the tempor- 
ary banding together of two or three or four professors for the pur- 
pose of carrying out a specific project in which they found a com- 
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mon interest. These ad hoc committees, because of their temporary 
nature, could and did cut across any more permanent organization. 
Usually one or two professors were named as the principal investi- 
gators, with the others playing supporting roles. 


Such committees could soon become inbred and cliquish, and 
their successful operation over a period of time depended upon easy 
communication amongst staff members, both across departments and 
across schools or colleges, together with reasonable freedom from 
time pressures. 


Standing Committees for Educational Research 


Standing committees are of course a time-honored administrative 
device. Three of the institutions visited were experimenting some- 
what gingerly with collegewide standing committees for educational 
research. In each instance the committees had been in operation for 
approximately a year or less. 


In the University of Illinois College of Education,four co-ordinat- 
ing positions, each with an advisory committee, have recently been 
set up: one for graduate programs in education, one for undergradu- 
ate programs in education, one for field service activities, ,and one 
for research activities. At Northwestern and at Michigan educa- 
tional research activities had been loosely co-ordinated through the 
Dean of Education, but recently established research committees 
were attempting to define their roles in this connection. Thus, in 
each instance, the standing committees on educational research 
seemed to be functioning as extensions of the co-ordinating function 
of the Dean, with particular reference to research. 


While the duties of these committees were as yet by no means 
clear, the committees appeared to be aimed toward gathering in- 
formation and clarifying college policy with respect to the following: 
(1) Research programs and projects—what research is currently 
going on, or has recently been completed in the college? what pro- 
jects are being planned for the future, or would be planned if 
facilities and support were available? on what major programs 
should the college concentrate in the near future, while at the same 
time encouraging certain more specific and isolated projects? (2) 
Financial support—what funds from where are now being used by 
whom for what projects? what major available sources of financial 
support are not being fully tapped? what policies should be adopted 
with respect to budgets for research? how can staff be best advised 
concerning obtaining support for specific projects? (3) Research 
assistants—what are present practices with respect to research assist- 
ants? where are research assistants most needed, and how many are 
needed? how can research assistants be used so as to provide them 
with the best type of training? (4) Communication—how can staff 
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members be kept informed of grants received or available, and 
other research developments in the college? how can the college be 
kept informed about major research programs, new sources of funds, 
and other major research developments across the country? (5) 
Organization—what administrative structures can best facilitate re- 
search in the college? (6) Motivation for research—each committee 
member was expected to be himself actively engaged in conducting 
research. 


Co-ordinators of Educational Research 


Experimentation with a position called Co-ordinator of Educa- 
tional Research was another recent administrative development, 
with its aim rather similar to that of the standing committees, name- 
ly, to increase the efficiency of the research program of the college 
while at the same time encouraging the research interests of indi- 
vidual professors and other organizations within the college. 


At the University of Illinois the Co-ordinator of Research in 
the College of Education was operating in conjunction with an ad- 
visory committee, as indicated in the previous section. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Committee on Education Research was con- 
sidering creating the position of Co-ordinator of Educational Re- 
search, which esentially would be that of executive officer of the 
Committee. Several other institutions, e.g. Purdue University, 
either had or were planning to have a person functioning as co- 
ordinator of educational research, with part of his time and re- 
sponsibility definitely allocated for this work, although he was not 
officially given any title. 


The College of Education in Ohio State University has nine De- 
partments; in a recent re-organization of the College, using a sort 
of line-and-staff arrangement, there are now six staff positions: an 
Associate Dean, a Co-ordinator of the Instructional Program, a Co- 
ordinator of Student Field Experience, a Co-ordinator of Student 
Personnel, a Co-ordinator of Research, and a Co-ordinator of Field 
Studies and Services. Each of these staff positions is assigned a part 
of the leadership function of the Dean’s Office. Each is concerned 
both with development and with operation. Thus Ross Mooney, the 
Co-ordinator of Research, is concerned with development and pro- 
motion of research throughout the College, and with those opera- 
tional matters which are inter-departmental in nature. 


As with the standing committees, so with the co-ordinators of 
research, their roles are still in an early evolutionary stage, but seem 
to be mainly those of: (1) Stimulating and encouraging research by 
others in the college, (2) Advising with respect to research design, 
(3) Assisting in the preparation of proposals for financial assistance, 
(4) Promoting research grants from outside agencies, (5) Handling 
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administrative interna with respect to research, (6) Teaching (about 
three hours a week) such subjects as Statistics or Testing and Mea- 
surement, (7) Personnally conducting some research, though not 
directing large projects. It is clearly the intention that the function 
of this position should be that of “co-ordinating,” in the dictionary 
sense of “bringing parts into proper relation,” rather than that of 
“directing,” in the dictionary sense of “ordering to be done.” 


Consultants on Design 


It was common practice in the universities visited (and particu- 
larly evident at Minnesota, Wisconsin, Chicago, Iowa, Illinois, and 
Ohio State) , to have one or more professors whose definite responsi- 
bility it was to act, when their advice was sought, in the capacity of 
consultants on research design, and whose work-load was so ad- 
justed that they could carry out this function. These professors as- 
sisted in the planning phases of most research projects: both staff 
projects and student thesis investigations, which were carried on in 
the college. They usually taught such subjects as Statistics or Test- 
ing and Measurement from three to six hours a week, served as 
consultants on design, and conducted certain research projects of 
their own. 

Other Facilitating Provisions 


Given suitable administrative structures, certain other facilitating 
provisions are almost necessary but certainly not sufficient for the 
conduct of good research. These include time, research assistants, 
space, equipment, and finance. Perhaps the most important of 
these is time for research. The University of Wisconsin Department 
of Education has adopted a policy for determining the work-load of 
Professional staff based upon a full load of fifteen work-units per 
week, this load being composed of the basic elements of Teaching, 
Research, and Field Service. The net result of this policy is a 
normal classroom teaching load of nine hours per week for staff 
members doing graduate work but not engaged in research, and a 
classroom teaching load of three to six hours per week for those 
engaged in research. A similar pattern of teaching commitment was 
common throughout the universities visited: for staff members 
engaged to any appreciable extent in research, their classroom 
teaching load was three to six hours per week. With respect to 
yearly commitments the following policy was common throughout: 
the staff member was engaged at an annual salary paid in twelve 
equal monthly instalments; for this annual salary he was committed 
to nine months of work for the university; for approved research 
done during the remaining three months, he was paid (from outside 
grants or from university funds) at the rate of one-ninth of his 
annual salary for each month of work. 
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In most of the schools or colleges of education visited (though 
not in all) it was usual for each professor engaged in research to 
have from two to six research assistants working for him. The 
standard rate of pay for research assistants was about $4,500 for a 
full year of full-time work: the majority of assistants were doctoral 
candidates working half-time (twenty hours per week) for nine 
months, for a total of $1,800. Fellowships or scholarships, for which 
no research work other than thesis work was required, were much 
fewer in number, and varied in amount. Provision of space for 
research appeared to be reasonably adequate for these days of 
heavily increased enrolments, although such space varied from 
modern air-conditioned premises to attic rooms of very old houses. 
Office space for graduate students was often insufficient. Much of 
educational research, utilizing ordinary classrooms and pupils, re- 
quires little additional expensive equipment; on the other hand, 
laboratory research often requires equipment provision paralleling 
the requirements of laboratory research in other disciplines. In all 
ten universities the facilities of digital computers were readily 
available to educational research workers, while less expensive IBM 
equipment (such as punches, verifiers, and sorters) was often on the 
spot for staff and student use. Well-stocked libraries were common 
to all the universities. 


Underlying the whole matter of provision for research, of course, 
is the problem of finance. This rather all-pervasive problem can 
here only be mentioned in passing, since adequate treatment would 
require considerable space. It might be noted that the three main 
sources of finance included: (a) university sources, both regular 
budgets and funds to which application might be made for specific 
projects, (b) grants from outside agencies, for which careful pro- 
posals were required, and (c) contract research. 


Summary 


A rather basic conflict in the organization of educational research 
within universities has been noted — that of stimulating the 
creativity of individual professors while at the same time providing 
an efficient administrative structure for the specialized, complex, 
large, and dispersed activities which modern educational research 
encompasses. In the ten universities of midwestern United States 
visited by the writer, it was observed that a basic administrative unit 
consisted of the individual professor with his group of graduate 
students. 'Though bureaus of educational research served very 
useful purposes in some instances, in none of the institutions did it 
appear to be felt that educational research should be in the main 
turned over to such bureaus. Among the administrative structures 
most productive of research. were large long-term organizations 
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whose scholarly interests were more specifically oriented, and which 
included research as one of their major activities in connection with 
those interests. Whether or not large-scale organizations existed, 
the temporary banding together of small groups of professors into ad 
hoc committees for the purpose of completing specific projects was 
common. 


Two rather recent and decidedly promising developments were 
the establishment of college-wide standing committees on education- 
al research, and the appointment of co-ordinators of educational re- 
search. Both of these arrangements were considered as extensions 
of the leading, co-ordinating, and facilitating functions of the Dean’s 
office, rather than as extensions of the ultimately directing functions 
of that office. In most of the institutions visited certain individuals 
were allocated time and responsibility to serve as consultants on 
research design. 


Certain other facilitating provisions included time for research, 
research assistants, space, equipment, and adequate finance. But 
regardless of the administrative structures and other facilities that 
may be planned for the purpose of encouraging efficient educational 
research, as Dean Cook of Minnesota observed, “Positions will build 
around personalities.” And in the same vein Virgil Herrick of 
Wisconsin commented, “If a person is qualified to be on a university 
staff, you don’t have to tell him how to, or what to do research-wise.” 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH PROGRAM IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF ALBERTA 


STANLEY W. SAWICKI 
St. Francis Boys’ School, Lethbridge 
Introduction 


Since 1902, the English program in the secondary schools of Al- 
berta has been revised five times. Even a casual survey would in- 
dicate that there have been great changes in the English curriculum 
during the last half century. The purpose of this study to describe 
the evolution of the English program in the secondary schools of 
Alberta since 1905, to point out the ways in which each program 
differed from those which preceded it, and to attempt to ascertain the 
reasons for the changes. 


The English Curriculum From 1905 to 1912 


When Alberta became a province in 1905, the new provincial 
government was content to keep in effect the curriculum which had 
been inherited from the Territorial government. This curriculum 
had been the work largely of one man — Dr. D. J. Goggin, who had 
been Superintendent of Education of the North-West Territories 
from 1892 to 1903. Just prior to his retirement, Dr. Goggin had 
completed a revision of the entire curriculum, wth the revisions 
coming into effect in 1902. 

In his remarks on the introduction of the new curriculum, Dr. 
Goggin had defined a school as a place “where the pupil must be 
prepared as a member of society to live a worthy life and earn a 
respectable living”’.(9) Educators generally will agree with this 
definition but they disagree in their views of how this purpose can 
be achieved. One group claims that there is a certain body of 
knowledge which the pupil must learn before he takes his place as an 
adult member of society. According to this group, the school is, in a 
way, a repository of this knowledge and must discharge its responsi- 
bility of handing it on to the pupil. Those who hold the other view 
suggest that the child rather than the culture be taken as the start- 
ing point in determining curriculum. We should learn all we can 
about the child: his growth, intellectual and emotional development, 
his needs, and soon. Then the curriculum can be built to foster this 
growth. 

The underlying assumption of the English curriculum during this 
period was that it was the school’s function to transmit the cultural 
heritage to the students. This assumption was especially evident in 
the literature and reading courses. Certain works of literature had 
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come to be accepted as being the great masterpieces of the language 
and, unless a student had read and studied some of them thoroughly, 
he had not really been educated. Therefore, regardless of a student’s 
abilities and interests in high school he was required to study those 
works which, because of their literary worth and because they had 
stood the test of time, had been accepted as classics. Among the 
prescribed selections are found such titles as: Ivanhoe, The Merchant 
of Venice, Silas Marner, The Palace of Art, Locksley Hall, Il Penser- 
oso, Lycidas, Hamlet. 


The choice of literature and the method of teaching it were 
determined, once the above assumption was adopted. The study 
of literature was thought of as a type of character training. By 
reading and studying the works of the “master minds”, an individual 
would come to a realization of what was best in himself and in others 
and would thus develop a set of high ideals. He would read about 
noble actions and characters as described by the greatest authors 
and be inspired to emulate them. 


The government examinations which were given in each standard 
were reprinted in the annual reports. Unlike the modern English 
examinations in which there is heavy emphasis on ability to read and 
interpret selections which are new to the student, the examinations 
of this early period consisted mostly of questions based directly on 
the material which had been studied in class. In view of this fact, 
there can be little doubt that teachers prepared their students for 
the examinations by a rigorous line-by-line analysis of the stories, 
poems and plays which were prescribed in the program of studies. 
That they were successful in this endeavor is indicated in a state- 
ment made in the sub-examiners’ report in 1902: “The answer 
papers in poetical literature reveal a satisfactory knowledge of the 
subject matter and a general appreciation of its literary value. Evi- 
dently the teaching has been on sound lines.” (10) 


The emphasis in composition assignments was on reproduction of 
material which the student had studied in other subjects. Teachers 
were directed to give instruction in the fundamental principles of 
rhetoric in addition to assigning written work. In the higher stand- 
ards, students were to engage in “analysis of typical passages of 
prose to discover their essential characteristics.” (8) 


Of all the subjects on the secondary school curriculum, composi- 
tion received the most attention from the school inspector and the 
sub-examiners. These officials consistently expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the classroom work in the subject and also with the re- 
sults as revealed on the examinations. Suggestions for improving 
the work in composition were not lacking. While some inspectors 
felt that students should be encouraged to narrate their own ex- 
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periences rather than reproduce the substance of lessons, others 
advocated more formal teaching, and the sub-examiners in 1902 
emphatically endorsed more practice in composition based upon 
the prose literature. 

Grammar and rhetoric were taught in a formal manner, as a sep- 
arate subject from composition. Grammar was justified on the 
grounds that is gave excellent training in logical reasoning and 
that, because of its difficulty, it built moral fibre. Dr. Goggin was of 
the opinion that the study of grammar made only a very limited 
contribution to correctness of expression. He wrote, “Correct speak- 
ing depends more on the forms of speech heard and read than on 
the rules of grammar, hence considerable attention is given to the 
correction of errors in the language used by pupils’. (8) 


The English Curriculum From 1912 to 1922 


When the province of Alberta was created in 1905, the New 
Department of Education was faced with the problems of organiza- 
tion, and therefore found it convenient to continue with the curricu- 
lum which had been introduced in 1902. The first step towards the 
introduction of a new curriculum was taken several years later when 
a committee of “prominent educationalists of the province was ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Education to consider the revision of the 
program of studies, and to make such recommendations as might be 
deemed desirable with a view to its improvement’. (1) 

In its first attempt at curriculum revision, the Department of Edu- 
cation was not prepared to go very far beyond the scope of the 
Goggin curriculum. Even though sources such as inspector’s re- 
ports indicate that there was criticism of the curriculum and of 
teaching methods, the inertia of tradition was too great to be over- 
come in one bound. 

In spite of changes in a few minor details, the 1912 program could 
hardly be called a new curriculum. There was a new stress on oral 
reading which, it was maintained, would greatly assist the student 
in understanding and appreciating literature. However, basic prin- 
ciples and emphases were unchanged; the English program was still 
mainly a subject-centred curriculum. In literature, for example, a 
knowledge of the great literature of the past was considered essential. 
It was the teacher’s duty to see that the students read the classics, 
studied them in detail and learned to interpret and appreciate them. 
The student was required to study various types of composition and 
was expected to master the principles of composition and rhetoric. 
And when he wrote his themes, he was to base them on something he 
had studied in school. 

The English curriculum was organized in a formal way, as the 
following summary of the arrangement of topics in composition 
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indicates. From a study of narrative composition in grade IX, the 
pupil would progress in each grade to other types of composition 
which increased in difficulty. Thus he studied description in grade 
X, exposition and argument in grade XI, and after reviewing these 
topics in grade XII, he studied the principles of rhetoric. 


Why did the objective of formal intellectual discipline receive 
such emphasis? During the nineteenth century and the first two 
decades of the twentieth, the primary purpose of the high schools 
was to prepare students for university and normal school. It was 
believed that they would be better prepared for the rigors of uni- 
versity life if their high school studies had been difficult and dis- 
agreeable. But even if a student did not go on to a higher education, 
the type of training his mind had received in high school would en- 
able him to meet and solve the problems of life more effectively. 


The English Curriculum From 1922 to 1937 


In the early years of the twentieth century the objectives of 
secondary school education in America underwent considerable 
change. Whereas the main function of these schools had been to 
prepare students for universtiy, now they had to meet the needs of 
the ever-increasing number of students who were attending high 
schools with no intention of proceeding to higher education. A 
growing body of literature was critical of traditional curricula and 
methods and was advocating changes which would better enable 
the school to perform its function in a changing society. Among the 
books published was one which was to have an important influence 
on English curricula—the Report of the National Committee on En- 
glish published in 1917. (7) 

This Report took issue with the view of English as a formal sub- 
ject. It was claimed that forcing the child to pay attention to the 
forms of speech and writing resulted in “stultifying indifference, 
mere memory of words without real significance and an utter fail- 
ure to establish right habits of speech or of interpretation”. The 
feeling was growing that the detailed study of grammar and rhetoric 
and the doing of lengthy exercises in sentence analysis did not re- 
sult in enough improvement in the students’ language skills to justify 
the time spent on this work. 

Therefore, it was advocated that the detailed teaching of the 
rules of grammar and rhetoric be either partially or completely 
abandoned. It was proposed that, since language skills must ulti- 
mately be used in social situations, they be taught in such situations. 
That is, the course should be made up of experiences of “social 
value” which would give the students practice in communication. 
“The pupil must speak or write to or for somebody, with a conscious- 
ly conceived purpose to inform, convince, inspire or entertain.” 
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The material for oral and written work should be taken from the ex- 
periences of the pupil—from his school work and also from his out- 
side interests such as play, amusements, work, home activities, etc. 
It was recommended also that the exercises have, as far as possible, 
a purpose such as writing an article for the school paper. Thus 
the Report stressed that English must be “social in content and 
social in method of acquirement”’. 


There were new trends also evident in the teaching of literature. 
One of these was the greater emphasis placed on interest and en- 
joyment. The Report (7) stated: 


Literature chosen for any given school should make a natural appeal to 
the pupils concerned, for without interest, which depends upon this appeal, 
heel be no enjoyment; without enjoyment, there will be no beneficial 

Classic literature was still heavily favored although it was admitted 
that modern literature had a legitimate place in high school work. 
The advantage of current books and magazines was that they quick- 
ly won the interest of the students and therefore if they had a 
high ethical or social message, they could well be included in the 
curriculum. 


The English curriculum which was introduced in Alberta in 1922 
reflected the above ideas to some extent, but at the same time re- 
tained many traditional ideas and practices. In the literature 
courses, the selections to be read and studied were still drawn 
largely from the classics. However, for the first time since the 
formation of the province, a considerable number of selections from 
Canadian literature were placed on the program. In grade IX, 
selected stories from Canadian prose were prescribed, while in the 
grade X course, several poems by Canadian authors were to be 
found. 


There was a new emphasis also on taking students’ interests 
into account. “In English 1 and 2 the material is largely narrative 
and has been chosen because of its inherent interest for pupils of 
the Junior High School grades” (2). This recognition of the import- 
ance of the student’s interest in his work was reflected in the com- 
position course. 


People express themselves best about things with which they are familiar, 
and in which they are interested. The teacher of composition should keep 
this truth constantly in mind in assigning themes for pupils. For the most 
part, subjects should be chosen within the range of the pupil’s knowledge, 
and as far as possible should have an individual or personal interest for him 


(2). 

There were no separate grammar courses. Grammar was in- 
cluded, however, in the composition courses, ,and was to be studied 
in considerable detail. By integrating the study of grammer and 
composition in one course in each grade, it was felt that the student 
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would be assisted more effectively in achieving correct, effective 
expression. 


The English Curriculum From 1937 to 1954 


Until 1922, the curriculum in Alberta high schools had been 
rigidly prescriptive, each subject consisting of a certain well-defined 
body of subject matter which had to be studied and at least partially 
mastered by every student, regardless of his ability or interests. 
By 1922, however, when the curriculum was re-organized, educa- 
tional thought was veering toward the principle that the starting 
point of any curriculum should be the student himself—his needs, 
interests and abilities. The findings of the ever -increasing amount 
of educational research which was being carried on forced educators 
to re-appraise traditional ideas and methods. Research into in- 
dividual differences, for instance, indicated that all students should 
not be forced to study the same materials at the same rate. When 
research revealed the wide variation in the skills and abilities of stu- 
dents in any one class, the necessity for greater flexibility in cur- 
ricula to meet the varied needs of the pupils was realized. Research 
in the field of grammar and language skills led to changes in attitude 
toward the teaching of grammar. 


In 1922 a beginning had been made toward modifying the tradi- 
tional curriculum, but in 1937 the break was made more definite. 
The needs and interests of the students were the determinant of a 
great part of the new program in both literature and composition. 
The free reading list, for instance, was greatly widened in scope so 
that books which had a greater appeal for young people were includ- 
ed. While books which had been on the curriculum for decades 
were still retained, new books by contemporary authors were now 
placed on the list. The program of studies stated, “Sufficient ma- 
terial has been included in each of the three courses to allow for in- 
dividual differences in taste and ability” (3). In addition, the “ex- 
tensive” rather than the “intensive” method of teaching literature 
was recommended inasmuch as it would allow for the reading and 
teaching of a wider variety of selections. 


Another evidence of the concern which the curriculum-makers 
felt for meeting the varied needs of the students was the provision 
of a developmental reading section and the recommendation to 
teachers that they institute remedial programs. While even the 
early curricula had laid stress on student development, it was not 
until the period under discussion that the wide variation in rates of 
development of students in any one class and therefore of the need 
for individualizing instruction (at least to some extent) was fully 
recognized. The teacher was advised that the program of studies 
was not intended to be rigidly prescriptive and that he should 
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therefore adapt the course to fit the needs of the class. To assist 
him in this task, at least in Grade X, the textbooks assigned for 
literature were designed for students on two different levels of 
ability. 

The centering of interest on the student and his needs was car- 
ried on in composition and language work. Ideally this work 
should grow out of his experiences, interests and problems. Topics 
for written and oral composition should have some meaning and 
significance for him. The problem of motivating the student in 
writing and speech activities would be lessened if he were encour- 
aged to express himself on topics of vital concern to him. 


Another significant departure from previous curricula was the 
combining of literature and composition into one course. The pro- 
gram of studies stated: 


. the course is set out in sections, for the sake of simplicity, but in 
practice these divisions should partly or wholly disappear; the English 
course will thus be integrated and fused into an entity so that all the 
activities mentioned come into play through participation in life exper- 
ience.(4). 

There had been a definite trend toward integration of school sub- 
jects in the United States, as evidenced by the publication of such 
works as An Experience Curriculum (6), and the practice had been 
adopted by many school systems. In practice, most teachers in Al- 
berta maintained the division between language and literature. 
However, because the amount of literature remained considerable 
and the program of studies stressed reading, the ultimate effect was 
to reduce the amount of time spent on expressional activities. 


The program also provided for a reduction in the amount of 
grammar to be taught and insisted that such teaching emphasize the 
idea of functional grammar. There is evidence that the curriculum- 
makers were modifying the traditional, authoritarian view of gram- 
mar toward the concept that correctness rests upon usage and that 
all usage is relative. 


The English Curriculum As Introduced in 1954 


There were six major points of difference between the courses (5) 
introduced in 1954 and 1955 and the ones which they superseded. 
Most far-reaching in its implications perhaps was the emphasis on 
meeting the accepted needs of youth. The language program aimed 
at providing the students with many opportunities to express them- 
selves in situations and on topics which were meaningful to them 
and which would have a practical value for them in life. The 
courses provided many experiences in letter-writing, speaking, or- 
ganizing and giving reports, and studying the mass modes of com- 
munication. In short, the language program was designed to pro- 
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vide experiences which would enable the student to become a use- 
ful, thoughtful citizen, able to express himself with competence in 
the many situations he would meet in life. 


A second important change was the increased emphasis on the 
unit approach to the study of both language and literature. This 
method provided a practical way for the teacher to make use of the 
interests and experiences of the pupils as a starting point for the 
work in English. It also allowed greater flexibility in adapting the 
courses to the individual differences found amongst the members of 
any class and provided effective motivation for expressional activi- 
ties. Planning and carrying out the work of the unit provided more 
opportunities for practicing democratic procedures in the class- 
room. In literature, the organization of the course around broad 
themes offered greater possibilities of attracting the interest of the 
pupils. 


A third feature of the new program was the increase in amount 
of time allowed for language activities. Whereas teachers had 
formerly taught language for two or three periods a week, they now 
had five. There are several reasons why the increase in time 
should bring about an improvement in language skills. First is 
the fact that the course simply provided more time for the students 
to practice those skills. The teacher would also have more time to 
check on students’ work and give more individual instruction 
during class periods. Because his marking burden would thus be 
eased, he would be free to give more assignments. 


Another change in the English program was the emphasis on the 
communication of meaning. There was a recognition of the import- 
ance of developing motivation in language work, for students must 
have ideas which they want to express if they are to improve in 
language effectiveness. They must have something to say and should 
be assisted to organize and express their ideas as clearly and force- 
fully as possible. It was felt that in the past there had been too much 
emphasis on the formal aspects of grammar and too little on the 
significant phases of good usage. | 

Related to the above point was the new approach to grammar 
and usage. The students were to learn the grammatical concepts 
which would be of direct benefit to them in improving their writing 
and speaking. To assist them in the discussion of language prob- 
lems, they were to acquire a knowledge of the terminology of 
grammar and usage. Grammar was to be learned in close con- 
junction with the compositional activities and as an aid in increas- 
ing effectiveness in those activities. To assist in this part of the 
work, a new textbook, An English Handbook, (11) was prescribed. 
The Handbook was not intended as a textbook on which regular 
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language lessons were to be based. The hope was expressed that 
students would develop a research technique in dealing with their 
individual problems in grammar and usage. Normally, the student 
would use the book as a reference in correcting specific difficulties 
which he encountered. From time to time, however, it would be 
necessary for the teacher to teach a lesson on some widespread dif- 
ficulty. 

Finally, language and literature in Grades X and XI once again 
became separate courses. By allowing the teacher and the class 
five periods a week during which they could concentrate on the task 
of improving language skills, the Subcommittee hoped that language 
efficiency would be increased. However, it was believed that the 
grade XII student’s greater maturity would enable him to profit 
from an integrated course in language and literature. 


Summary 


1. The intensive study of relatively few literature selections by the 
whole class has been replaced by extensive study of a larger 
number of selections. 

2. Research into the reading interests of young people has led to 
the introduction of a wider variety of types of books on high 
school literature courses. 

3. Because educators have realized that much contemporary litera- 
ture is of excellent quality as well as inherent interest to young 
people, many examples of this type of literature have been added 
to the lists of classics which have traditionally been found on 
English courses. 

4. In language, the emphasis now is on engaging the pupils in writ- 
ing and speaking activities based on their interests and ex- 
perience. 

5. In learning how to express themselves effectively, students 
must do a great deal of writing and speaking. The emphasis 
now is on actual practice rather than on learning the rules of 
composition and rhetoric. 

6. Research indicates that formal study of grammar does not 
necessarily help students to express themselves more effectively. 
Therefore, the tendency today is to make grammar teaching 
functional, that is, to teach that grammar which will make a 
direct contribution to effective expression. 

7. Anew view of the matter of correctness in language has become 
current. It is generally agreed that the proper standard of cor- 
rectness is the conformity of the language one uses to accepted 
usage rather than to its adherence to prescriptive rules of gram- 
mar. 
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8. There is a new stress on the developmental approach to reading. 
Development of reading skill is a continuous process; it cannot 
be assumed that reading need be taught only in the elementary 
grades. There are certain reading skills that the high school must 
teach. 
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THE ROLE OF THE PROVINCIALLY APPOINTED SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN LARGER UNITS OF 
ADMINISTRATION IN CANADA 
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SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND FURTHER RESEARCH 


I—Summary 
Historical Background 
During the past one hundred and fifty years school systems in 
Canada have changed from church to local to provincially dominated 
systems. The most recent stage in adjustment is characterized by the 
development of larger units of administration. 


Egerton Ryerson, while he was Superintendent of Education, 
developed a highly centralized system of education for Ontario. He 
was able to resolve the conflict between local and central control of 
education by delegating power to local boards to administer the 
externa and by retaining control of the interna under the provincial 
Department of Education. 


The right of the provincial government to sovereign power in 
education was incorporated in the British North America Act of 
1867. With the exception of Quebec and Newfoundland, all other 
provinces in Canada have adopted the system of education which was 
developed in Ontario. In all of these provinces the administration 
and supervision of the regulations concerning the interna are imple- 
mented by a corps of provincially-appointed superintendents or in- 
spectors. 


The Problem 
The introduction of larger units of administration involved a 
significant change in the basic unit of educational administration. 
On the assumption that changes in administrative organization af- 
fect the obligations and behavior of the provincially-appointed super- 
intendent of schools in larger units of administration, this inquiry 
is concerned with the effect which these changes had on: 
1. the legal role of the superintendent as defined by statute and 
regulation 
2. the actual role as defined by the superintendent himself 
3. the amount of agreement and disagreement between the de jure 
expectations and the de facto behavior. 
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The focus of attention in the investigation of the legal and actual 
roles has been on the emphasis placed on the functions assigned to 
the position and the significance of the sources of authority. 

Considerable attention has been devoted to an analysis of the 
organization and structure of the provincial systems of education in 
Canada in order to develop a conceptual frame of reference for the 
inquiry into the behavior of the superintendent. The position of the 
provincially-employed superintendent has no meaning apart from 
other positions to which it is related. 


The Legal Role 


1. Data. Information on the legal role of the superintendent has 
been obtained from school acts, annual reports of departments of 
education, unpublished dissertations, and histories of education. 


2. Findings. 

(1) The amount of agreement among provinces on structure, 
lines of authority and professional expectations is much 
greater than the differences. 

(2) The professional expectations of the superintendent of 
schools, as expressed in statute and regulation, are similar in 
all provinces. 

(3) The sources of authority expected to determine the actions 
and official behavior of the superintendent are the Depart- 
ment of Education and the board of trustees. The super- 
intendent of schools is expected to act as a line officer for 
the department and as a staff officer for the board of trustees. 

(4) The superintendent is expected to administer and supervise 
the uniform program of education for the province and to 
advise the board of trustees on matters which come within 
their jurisdiction. 


The Actual Role 


1. Data. Information on the actual behavior of the superintendent 
has been obtained from questionnaires distributed to all super- 
intendents of larger units in Canada and from interviews with sixty- 
eight superintendents and several senior directors in departments 
of education in British Columbia, Alberta, and Saskatchewan. 


2. Findings. 


(1) Role Consensus. 

(a) Qualifications and experience. The similarity in job speci- 
fications among the provinces is matched by similiarity in 
qualifications and experience reported by the superintend- 
ents. 
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(b) Activities. The amount of consensus is greatest in those 
activities which are closely related to the foundation pro- 
gram. 


(c) Sources of Authority. Role consensus between de jure ex- 
pectations and de facto perception of the significance of 
sources of authority is found only in a small number of tasks 
associated with instruction and instructional management. 


(d) Functions. Role consensus between de jure expectations and 
de facto functional role definitions by the superintendent is 
found in the majority of tasks. 


(2) Role Conflict. Role conflict arises from the exposure of the 
actor to conflicting sets of legitimate role expectations which are 
actual or potential sources of difficulty. Role conflict between the 
superintendent and the law as role definers is potential in that the 
superordinate authority acquiesces in the actual behavior. 

(a) Sources of Authority. The superintendents of schools in 
each of the provinces rely more upon their own ability to in- 
fluence the decisions of those with whom they work than 
upon authority delegated to the position. 


TABLE [| 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SOURCE OF AUTHORITY 
BY PROVINCE 


Depart- 
Province | ment Board Own . 

Directive | Directive | Initiative 
BritishiColumbiars. 4 wee. oe ee ae | 29% 31% 40% 
Alberta: tore: nee ene eke ee | 20 30 50 
Saskatchewan #4.c eee 22 24 54 
NGS LOCO CLE tetra, deal anise ecae ee eet em neatae 30 26 a4. 
News Brunswick 2223 (a0 3074. per eee 46 14 40 
Carin a iar cute iene, Cat earch cae cae: ) 27 25 | 48 


(b) Functions. The emphasis on the advisory function as a 
necessary part of planning indicates conditions of instability 
and change. The emphasis on the supervisory function and 
its relationship to both board and departmental policies 
arises from the presence of stabilized and permanent policies. 
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TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FUNCTIONS BY 
PROVINCE 
Province | Advisory ai gae paminiss 

Briicn Conimiiia te ae. | 47.5% 28.5% 24% 
Pe be amis 2 Ot Be 8 he AMR ee | 47 33 20 
DASKaLCHe Wall ee ae. kt mek homens 50 34 16 
EN feLie ecto eh eee ew NE Dh Renee 53 26 21 
Newebronswick fetcehi eee at 53 22 25 
Oa ye ae Fi ee ee wad thanasaatenss tore a : 50 29 21 


W—Conclusions 


1. Line and Staff Officers 


Implicit in patterns of behavior appearing in functions and 
sources of authority is the change in the role of the superintendent 
as a line officer of the Department of Education and a staff officer 
of the board of trustees. The superintendent advises the central 
authority on local needs and supervises the educational policies of 
the board of trustees. He advises the board of trustees and super- 
vises the educational policies of the central authority. In his actual 
role the superintendent looks upon himself as a line and staff officer 
for both the Department of Education and the board of trustees. 


2. Balance of Power 

Superintendents of schools in Alberta and Saskatchewan are 
concerned about the relative amount of authority which they ex- 
ercise in comparison with that of the board of trustees and the sec- 
retary of the larger unit. Superintendents of schools in Saskatche- 
wan are particularly concerned about the lack of definition of lines 
of authority. The problems inherent in the balance of power rela- 
tionships between superintendent and board of trustees, or their 
employees, are related to the conflict between de jure expectations 
and de facto behavior. 


3. Leadership 

The amount of consensus between the theoretical requirements of 
leadership and the de facto role of the superintendent is much 
greater than that between the de jure and de facto definitions of 
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the obligations of the superintendent as a line and staff officer. 
Within the frame of reference of the leadership role, the super- 
intendent is attempting to synthesize the potential role conflicts in 
relationships between his position and those which are counter. 


4, Alternatives 
Resolution of the major problems depend in part, at least, on 
decisions to be made in relation to three alternatives: 
(1) The superintendent is to remain as the line officer of the 
Department of Education 
(2) The superintendent is to be employed by the board of trustees 
and become a line officer directly responsible to the local 
authority 
(3) The position is to be legally defined in terms of leadership 
with formal recognition given to the right of the super- 
intendent to act on his own initiative. 


The first alternative is the present legal definition of the role 
of the superintendent. If this alternative is selected it should be 
enforced. The necessary sanctions should be employed to re-estab- 
lish the office, and not the person, as most important. 


If the second alternative is selected, the amount of authority ex- 
ercised by the superintendent in the local hierarchy would be deter- 
mined by the board of trustees. Theoretically, difficulties which are 
apparent in many areas would be resolved by assigning a definite 
status position to the superintendent. The selection of this alterna- 
tive would demand a definite relaxation in central control of educa- 
tional development in the province. 

A decision to accept the third alternative has many implications. 
It would mean clear definition of the relationskip between the focal 
position of the superintendent and such counter positions as secre- 
tary, board of trustees, principals, staff, and directors of branches 
within the Department of Education. It has many implications for 
the selection, education, in-service education and placement of 
superintendents. The definition of relationships between these 
focal and counter positions, however, needs to rest on more research 
findings than are available at the present time. 


Iii—Further Research 


The field of role analysis in educational administration in Canada 
is unexplored territory. Findings from this investigation are subject 
to review and reconsideration in the light of further research. 

Before any definitive conclusions can be reached concerning the 
role of the superintendnet, consideration must be given to such 
problems as: 
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1. a role analysis of the position of the superintendent from the 
viewpoint of incumbents of counter positions—helping teachers, 
board members, secretaries of larger units, principals, teachers, 
directors of branches in the department of education 


2. the degree to which there is consensus and conflict between 
the role definers in focal and counter positions 

3. a role analysis of other positions as focal from the viewpoint 
of the superintendent. 

Research is also needed to clarify the balance of power relation- 
ships among boards of trustees, Department of Education, super- 
intendent, principal, secretary, and teachers. Examinations of 
expectations and behavior are needed to determine interrelationships 
among these positions in terms of role consensus and role conflict. 
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THE WANDERING QUOTIENTS SETTLE DOWN 


C. C. ANDERSON 
Faculty of Education 
University of Alberta 


The Problem 


Dewey’s ‘quest for certainty’ in philosophy has been paralleled in 
psychology by a quest for constancy and stability in scores on psy- 
chological tests. Carr (3) calls this “the constancy attitude” (3, p. 
514), the tendency to assume “the existence of constants and uni- 
versals” (ibid. p. 517). Both quests clearly have their origin in a 
desire for general and invariant laws and hence for the power of 
prediction which brings with it the satisfaction of control. Psycho- 
logy has never been unduly blessed with a plentiful supply of such 
laws and psychologists have long been concerned about the ap- 
parently intractable quantitative changes or fluctuations in the 
function being measured, which make up part of the errors of mea- 
surement observed in psychological testing. Psychologists, of all 
professing scientists, have been most concerned about the extent 
of their errors of measurement, and perhaps only psychological 
statisticians would revert to metaphor to express their latent anxiety 
about it — Walker and Lev (14) state that “All measurement is in- 
fested with error” (14, p. 289) and McNemar (10) that ‘All mea- 
surement is befuddled with error.” (10, p.294). 


Indeed some authors, notably Walker (13), Loevinger (7), and 
Guttman (5), more concerned about the existence of fluctuation as a 
threat to accurate measurement and the establishment of invariant 
laws in psychology than with the construction of useful tests, have 
attempted to fashion scales which have no error variance or rather to 
increase as far as possible the extent to which their tests are error- 
free. Loevinger uses the term “homogeneous’ to describe a test in 
which each individual passes all items up to those at a certain point 
of difficulty, and then fails all others of greater difficulty. His 
raw score will be the cumulative total of all items up to the first one 
that he fails. By contrast the “heterogenous” test is one in which 
each individual tends to sprawl his correct answers sporadically over 
many levels of difficulty.* Walker and Guttman have correlative 
terminology. However the ubiquity of errors of measurement has 

*Loevinger does not indicate that the extent to which a test is homogeneous will 
depend partly on the fineness of grading of item-difficulty. A test with a large 
number of items which are only very slightly separated in difficulty would stand very 
little chance of being homogeneous, whereas a test of a few items at isolated points 
over a wide range of difficulty might be very homogeneous—and useless. Accordingly 


homogenity is not the sole, and not necessarily the most desirable, virtue in a test, 
a point which Waiker recognised. 
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caused this type of research to peter out. Behind the rationale of 
the single-trial votaries lie unacceptable assumptions. For example 
Leovinger asserts that “Transitory variations in efficiency affect 
homogeneity only so far as they are tied to specific, that is, accidental 
contents” (7, pp. 28-29). This is based on the unwarranted assump- 
tion that errors of measurement are composed exclusively of test 
error. Guttman (in Stouffer et al., 11) makes the equally un- 
warranted assumption that quotidian fluctuation is non-existent and 
that therefore a single-trial coefficient is an adequate basis for the 
estimation of test reliability. Failure to reckon with these fallacious 
assumptions has been responsible for the oblivion into which ‘homo- 
geneous’ tests have fallen. 


However the desire to construct these tests is evidence of a vague 
suspicion that the existence of fluctuation implies the activity of 
Langmiur’s (6) ‘divergence’, a concept which London (8) has 
attempted to apply in psychology. 


Convergence covers those indeterminate processes which average out into 
a definite state and in so doing converge to a limit and in a manner either 
identifiable or definable as lawful in the classic sense. Divergence, on the 
other hand, covers those processes which, instead of converging to a definite 
limit, increasingly diverge with time into a chain of events quite unrelated to 
expectation. (9. p.220). 

Lack of convergent behaviour 


. .. prevents much of psychology and psychiatry from being exact sciences 
in the sense that it is always possible to set up the invariable relationship: 
if A, then B; and gives them more the aspect of an art than a science 

. . . Much of human behaviour is convergent and, hence, amenable to 

scientific reductions, but that which is divergent in character must remain 

indeterminate and be delivered over for appraisal to the psychologist’s in- 

sight. (8, pp. 180-181) 

It would go hard indeed with the phychometrist (and possibly 
even harder with the testee) if a ‘true’ test score were quite so in- 
determinate. And yet, in some recent experiments, Anderson (1) 
observed a steady decline in reliability coefficients with increasing 
time-interval (one week) between each testing. Similar evidence 
of apparent divergence has also been presented in another report, 
Anderson (2). At this point the interested spectator might very 
well begin to ask, as did Simpson (11) when scrutinising the spec- 
tacular increases in mental test score obtained in dubious circum- 
stances by the Iowa environmentalist; ““When are these wandering 
quotients going to settle down?” This plaint has considerable justi- 
fication. Anderson’s findings appear to conflict with the known 
predictive power of cognitive tests, their significant correlation with 
an educational criterion of success established years after the admin- 
istration of the test. 


A satisfactory compromise might be effected if it is hypothesised 
that, after an initial period of divergent decline, the reliability co- 
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efficients at least straighten out and begin to vary about some hypo- 
thetical mean value. 


Some Preliminary Evidence 


A tentative proof of this is in Anderson’s (2) second report which 
presents for four separate cognitive function matrices of inter- 
correlations between parallel tests on various testing occasions. The 
levelling off of the reliability coefficients at approximately the 
sixth testing occasion can be illustrated by considering the variation 
in the loadings in the first (and only significant) factor. These 
loadings decrease in a rough progression till about the seventh test- 
ing after which they appear to oscillate. This can be illustrated by 
averaging each array of reliability coefficients at successive removes 
from the first test. Thus the array at one remove will be: r,., rz3, 
Yay Las, Use) Yo7, Vrs) Vso, To 10) At two TEMOVES, L153, Vo4, Vg5, Tae, T'57) Toss 
Y'z9) %g 19) ANd so on. The averages of these successive arrays are list- 
ed below for the four functions involved. 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS AT VARIOUS 
REMOVES FROM THE FIRST TESTING OCCASIONS 


(from Anderson, 1958b) 
Experiment 1—vVerbal Intelligence 
6 


Removes .... 1 2 3 4 5 7 
Aveor) to 889 .902 887 .869 864 834 .860 
Experiment 2.—Verbal Intelligence 
Removes... 1 2 3 4 5 6 44 8 9 
AVG. Take. 699 663 .667 646 .650 513 652 677 675 
Experiment 2.—English 
Removes...... 1 2 3 4 5 7 8 9 
AVE. TF cesses 197 820 .766 776 766 702 643 634 768 
Experiment 2.—Arithmetic 
Removes... 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
AVE. D ccccsnse 795 808 .784 159 730 714 745 739 769 


These figures have illustrative value only; they are not exact be- 
cause increasingly fewer correlations are being successively aver- 
aged, making the successive means less stable. 


Exactly why this levelling off should occur at this particular time 
and place may be the subject of guesswork. Certainly, it seems 
clear that repeated psychological measurements show both divergent 
and convergent characteristics and the relative attitude to test re- 
sults is the only possible one. As Dingle (4) has said: 


... if we define our operations so that they include only a finite number of 
repetitions, we must expect that the relations we find between their results 
will not be final ones ... We are then faced with prescribing the operations 
so that they yield results whose relations are as comprehensive and lasting 
as possible, and it is an obvious addition to our specification to say that 
the number of repetitions must be at least sufficient to leave us in no doubt 
about the simplest smooth curve to be drawn. (4, p.330) 
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Conclusion 


From the present evidence it might be concluded that the testing 
should go on for at least seven occasions, but this is not a definitive 
solution. There are tentative signs in the matrices that the curve 
of the size of reliability coefficients may be on the upswing and it 
is not at all impossible that as few as four testings could bring about 
for each subject as stable a quotient as might be extracted from the 
human situation. For the moment there can be no settled opinion 
about this until a larger number of repeated testings is made and 
there is ‘no doubt about the simplest smooth curve to be drawn’. 
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THE EFFECT OF GROUPING ON VARIABILITY IN 
ACHIEVEMENT AT THE GRADE III LEVEL 


S. C. T. CLARKE 
Faculty of Education 
University of Alberta 


The Problem 


Learning theory supports the view that children learn most 
effectively when taught at a level appropriate to their maturation 
and readiness. Studies of individual differences show wide vari- 
ability in achievement at any grade level, increasing from lower to 
high grades. Ideally, these two conditions would lead to individual 
instruction, but economy dictates that children be taught in groups. 
These facts pose a problem which school administrators have at- 
tempted to solve by acceleration and retardation, enrichment, and 
various forms of grouping. 

This paper deals with reduction in the variability of achievement 
produced by grouping on the basis of intelligence and on the basis of 
reading achievement. The practical administrative problem was 
twofold: (1) what was the variability of achievement in existing 
classrooms? (2) to what extent would it be reduced by either of 
the two grouping procedures? 

Related studies by Wrightstone (5), Cook (2), Dunlop, Hunka 
and Zingle (4) are reviewed by Dunlop (3) in an article which 
presents further evidence on the variability of achievement and 
ability in Grade VII and VIII pupils in groups of classroom size. 
He found that the range of I.Q. scores was 45 to 50 points, and the 
spread of grade scores in achievement was typically six grades. In 
groups of classroom size, selected on the basis of intelligence, vari- 
ability was reduced in reading, spelling, and language by 43, 50,, and 
66 per cent respectively. When reading scores were used for 
grouping, reduction in range of grade scores was respectively 54, 67.8, 
and 50.7 per cent. 

The present study repeats the above investigation at the Grade 
III level, using actual classroom groups in five large schools. 


Procedure 
In the last two weeks of May, 1956, all of the Grade III pupils in 
the Edmonton Public Schools were given a battery of tests as part of 
a large-scale study. The resulting data, for five large schools in- 
cluding 21 Grade III classrooms (four schools each had four class- 
rooms and the fifth five) with 621 pupils, were analyzed in the 
present study. The grade-score norms of the achievement tests, 
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based on United States populations, were used as the unit of 
achievement. 


Variability in ability and achievement was measured in several 
ways. For each classroom, the range of scores was found, the middle 
80 per cent of these scores, the standard deviation, and the frequency 
distribution by half-year intervals. With respect to any one variable 
such as total achievement, there were 21 ranges, 21 “middle 80 per 
cents”, and 21 frequency distributions. To determine a typical or 
representative classroom, each of these measures of variability was 
averaged. Standard deviations were also averaged. First, a test was 
made for California Achievement Test Battery Total Score in the 
following manner: variance for each classroom was calculated, 
summed, averaged by dividing by the total number of students, 
and the square root taken. This figure was 0.43 grade scores, that 
is, 4.3 months of school progress for an average child. This figure 
was then compared with the average of the 21 standard deviations, 
which was 0.41 grade scores. The standard error of the difference 
was calculated and found to be 0.02 grade scores. From this point 
on, the average standard deviation was used without repeating this 
test for each variable. 


The following points, arising out of the above procedure should be 
noted. 


1. The average grade scere at the end of May of a school year 
should have been 3.9 (9 months in the 3rd grade). 

In fact, because United States norms as provided by the tests 
were used, the average grade scores were much higher. This infla- 
tion of scores should not affect interpretations of relative gains. 

2. In grouping classes, crude test error, made up as pointed out 
by Anderson (1), of test unreliability and function fluctuation, will 
cause some pupils to be misplaced. Whether the true variability in 
classes would be greater or less than that found in this study, be- 
cause of the statistical regression phenomenon associated with 
grouping when test error is present, is not known. Further study is 
indicated here. | 

3. This study is based on large schools, with a minimum of four 
classrooms per grade. While the same general results might be ex- 
pected of schools with two classrooms per grade, there is no certainty 
that these results would follow. Again, these results are calculated 
at the end of Grade III, and may not apply equally well at other 
grade levels. 


Variability in Achievement in Ungrouped Classrooms 


Each of the five Principals was asked how the students in his 
Grade III classes had been assigned to classrooms. All Principals 
indicated that they had originally been assigned to classes in Grade 
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I to avoid homogeneous grouping. It was plain from the Principals’ 
replies that, as students dropped out or were added, an effort had 
been made to avoid ability grouping and to retain equal classes, as 
illustrated in the following quotation: 


Criteria for grouping were: an even distribution of the average pupils; no 
concentration of bright or weak pupils in any one classroom; a balance of 
boys and girls; noisy or talkative pupils were separated; and failing pupils 
were usually placed with a different teacher.* 


The variability of ability and achievement found in this study should 
therefore be typical of ungrouped classrooms. 


The variability in intelligence, as measured by the California Short 
Form Primary Maturity Tests is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


VARIABILITY IN INTELLIGENCE IN AN AVERAGE 
GRADE III CLASSROOM 


e 
Average Range ae 
in 1.Q. Average and Rounded Frequency by I.Q. Interval A 
a 
2) 
ss 
S g 3 R 3 g 
. 3 TS Rae ded eased ge pen fee Wt 20 ee Ne arta PRS a vr 
8 g isl od hi Perera? Si Nite mee) Ree wie Bice iies 
Ye) © ~ (oe) [=r] re re ret re ce 
q7 | 89 116 | 127 | 0.1 | 0.14 | 0.57 | 3.1 | 5.9 | 9.3 | 7.0 | 2.1 | 0.48 | 0.1 | 12.2 
| | | | 
Be ae Pr ubat| aie Meta 8 Hd, 1 3 6 9 7 2 eke =F 


The lowest I.Q. in each of the 21 classrooms was determined, and 
the average of these figures was 77. Similarly, the average of the 
21 highest I.Q.’s was 127. Thus, in a typical or average classroom, 
the range of I.Q. found was exactly 50 I.Q. points. From Table I, it 
can also be noted that 80 per cent of the I.Q.’s of pupils in a typical 
Grade III classroom will lie between 89 and 116 inclusive, and that 
the standard deviation of the I.Q. is 12.2. The actual average dis- 
tribution of pupil scores of the 21 classrooms from Table I shows that 
0.1 pupils have an I.Q. in the range 50-59, 0.14 pupils have an 1.Q. 
in the range of 60-69, 0.57 pupils have an I.Q. in the range of 70-79, 
etc. Rounding these figures, we find that in typical Grade III class- 
rooms there would be one pupil with I.Q. 70-79, three pupils with 
1.Q. 80-89, six with I.Q. 90-99, nine with I.Q. 100-109, etc., in a class- 
room with 28 pupils. 


*Personal communication from David Cooney, Principal, Hazeldean School. 
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The variability in achievement in ungrouped classrooms is shown 
in Table II. As before, the lowest grade score in Word Recognition 
was determined for each of the 21 classrooms and averaged. Thus 
in the typical or average classroom the low grade is 2.7 (seven 
months in Grade II) and the high is 6.2. The middle 80 per cent 


TABLE II 


VARIABILITY IN ACHIEVEMENT IN AN AVERAGE 
GRADE III CLASSROOM 


Grade Score Units 


Test Average Range 
S.D. 
Low | Mid 80% | High 

Gates Advanced Primary Word Recognition ................ 2.7 | By | 5.4 | 6.2 | 0.93 
Gates Advanced Primary Paragraph Meaning ................ | 2.8 | 3.3 | 6.0: | 6.9 | 1.06 
California Achievement Tests (Primary) Reading < 3.5 | 4.0 | 5.3 | Sty e | 0.57 
California Achievement Tests (Primary) Arithmetic . 3.8 | 4.3 | Diet | aia | 0.42 
California Achievement Tests (Primary) Language iy 3.3 | 3.8 | 5.0 | 5.4 | 0.51 
California Achievement (Primary) Total Test Battery | St 7 | 4,2 | axl | 5.4 | 0.41 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF ACHIEVEMENT IN AN AVERAGE 
GRADE III CLASSROOM 


| Grade Score Interval 


Test 1.5—|2.0—/2.5—|3.0—|3.5—|4.0—/4.5—/5.0—|5.5—|6.0—|6.5—|7.0— 
LO 2:41 22.98 S:4t 3.9). 4-410" 4.9/"" 5.419 5.9) 6.41) 6.98 07.4 
RAGES W OL) corse tecs tote ctnsk seen | | asd 1.9| 4.7 od sd 4.6 ; 2a 2.6 093 be 0.04 
RReCORNITION, |) ccevecsegéctecseee-cu--+ 1 2 5 6 5 2| 5} 
Gates Paragraph .................. 0.14 1.8) 3.6 0 es Papal cease 05 ve 
NEES aig Rae. AN DoF Sea eA ty Bin iG Dy} oe 33 
CaliOrniatyy chiki wees 0.05] 0 “ ost 2.24 os ag na 2.8 par 
REAGING Bee) eaten te ae 1 a ale LO 7 
California wae cece eens | ‘i 0.01} 0.14 13 4.7 4 9.8 ye an im 
ATIEDINETIC peices ert ee Cee 1 Died Liew lO 
California a. cascsap ache 0.05] 0.01] 0.01) 1.2 a 9.7 103 4) 0.52 0.52 tae ie 
deb ota 61-22 Aue area Sy pene ire Be PRY ree Peed 1 3} 10) 10 5 
Calitornia Aqsa oreseeen- | | 0.09 os 1.2) 5.9 123 8.0} 0.9 oad 
MOtale BAtlery: meme cc sree: ds 1 6| 12 


*Zero frequencies are an artifact of the test. A raw score of 26 yields a grade score of 
5.4 and a raw score of 27 a grade score of 6.0. 
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of the pupils score between grade 3.2 and grade 5.4,, these figures 
being determined as before by averaging the results from 21 class- 
rooms. The average standard deviation is 0.93 grade scores in Word 
Recognition. The remainder of Table II is read in a similar manner. 

Variability in achievement can be illustrated more directly in 
the average and rounded distributions shown in Table III. The 
distribution for each classroom was determined, and the average 
distribution for each class interval was obtained by adding the 
frequency for each classroom and dividing by 21. Thus, in the 
California Total Battery (composite scores from the Reading, Arith- 
metic, and Language tests), in the grade score interval 2.5 to 2.9 
there were 0.09 pupils (on the average), while in the next interval 
there were 0.48 pupils, and in the interval grade 3.5 to grade 3.9 
there were 1.2 pupils, on the average. In the space below, these frac- 
tions of pupils have been rounded off, so that from Table III one 
may expect the following distribution of pupils for given grade levels 
of total achievement in reading, arithmetic and language: grade 3.5 
to grade 3.9, one pupil; grade 4.0 to 4.4, six pupils; grade 4.5 to 4.9, 
twelve pupils; grade 5.0 to 5.4, eight pupils; and 5.5 and above, one 
pupil. The remainder of Table III is read in the same manner. 

The following conclusions are made about the variability of 
ability and achievement in ungrouped classrooms at the end of Grade 
ITI: 

1. The range of intelligence is 50 I.Q. points, and approximately 
two-thirds of the students in a class will be in a range of 24 I1.Q. 
points centering on the average (mean + S.D.). 

2. Ranges of Word Recognition and Paragraph Meaning are 3.5 
and 4.1 grades respectively, and approximately two-thirds of any 
class will be within one grade of the class average (S.D’s 0.93 and 
1.06). 

3. Range of California Reading scores is 2.2 grades, and approxi- 
mately two-thirds of any class will be within 6 months of the class 
average (S.D. 0.57) 

4. Variability in arithmetic is lower than in reading or language. 

5. Range of California Language scores is 2.1 grades, and ap- 
proximately two-thirds of any class will be within half a school year 
(5 months) of the class average (S.D. 0.51). 


The Effect of Grouping 


In each of the five schools, the classrooms were re-grouped on the 
basis of intelligence. The pupils were ranked by I.Q., and split into 
classrooms of equal size. For these new classrooms, now grouped 
by intelligence, the previous calculations were repeated. 


The same procedure was followed with respect to achievement in 
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reading as measured by the California Reading Test. The class- 
rooms were regrouped on this basis and variability again calculated. 

Table IV shows the effect on variability in intelligence of group- 
ing by California Reading achievement scores. Range is reduced 
from 50 1.Q. points to 45 I.Q. points, or 10 per cent; the standard 
deviation is reduced from 12.2 to 11.1 I.Q. points or 9 per cent. 
Perhaps these data are of only academic interest, since it is vari- 
ability in achievement which is of more concern to principals. 


TABLE IV 
EFFECT OF GROUPING BY READING ON VARIABILITY 
IN 1.Q. 
e 
Av. Range = 
in 1.Q. Average Frequency inI.Q. Interval |S 
Scores C i 
AN 
s}z x] § 8] 8] S| 8] 8] 3] S| a] 3) F 
deddaadedhias 
CHISPOUDED (o ocihe ccechccenehcnsads | 7 ) ug 12 0a}0 140 3.1 =) a3 z) za)o 48| 0.1)12.2 
Grouped by Reading ............ | 2 91] 115 1270 060 060 59 29 5103 0s 160. ss. oe. 1 
TABLE V 


EFFECT OF GROUPING ON WORD RECOGNITION 
GRADE SCORES 


n 
i) 
Av. Range S 
in Grade Average Frequency by Grade Score n 
Scores Interval & 2 
As 
nye 

Se S| eS Ol Sell 

i e| = of ite) in io) © Ld 

Bg 8) Bl a] 8) df at] S| Bl de} a] a] ud] 2 

Sn Seema otic at ela ol et e 

UNSrOuped Es vite | za abaee a 62/39 1.8 4) 6 4 sa 4 2 260 50 a0. clos 

Grouped by I.Q. ............ | 2.7 23 5.3 6.0.98 16 6.0 55 4a za 2.6099)0.29)0.05)0.8 
Grouped by Reading s 2 3.4 4s 550] 18) 5 15 43) 9 goas| 20)029)028) loss 5 200, 250 25 fo. 58 


Table V indicates the effect of grouping by I.Q. and by reading on 
Gates Advanced Primary Word Recognition grade scores. Range 
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of scores for ungrouped classrooms was 3.5 grades. When grouped 
by LQ. this range dropped to 3.4 grades (3 per cent), and as could 
perhaps be expected, when grouped by reading the range dropped 
to 2.5, or by 29 per cent. Standard deviation of grade scores was 
0.93 fos ungrouped classrooms and dropped to 0.88, or by 5 per cent, 
when the classes were grouped by I1.Q. The aehderd devintion 
dropped to 0.58, or by 38 per cent, when classes were grouped on the 
basis of reading achievement. 
TABLE VI 
EFFECT OF GROUPING ON CALIFORNIA READING 
GRADE SCORES 


5} 
8 
Av. Range Average Frequency by Grade D 
in Grade Score Interval Se 
Scores So 
A 
nw 
«| x] al zs] al sl al sl ag 
Cc N N oD oO = bi Te) in io) 
8 & SY Ss] 4] S| 4} 4] 4) 4] 4] ¢ 
wo] Gl al a] of] eo] sl sl] as] a6] 
Ungrouped 42-252 8 ee ee | a5 a sl 57/003) 4057 23 es 9.8] 7 ) 250.09)051 
Grouped Bby2LQ.0- ae | a 4.0) 53 5.5 0.03)0.09 0.71 1 66 2 79 22)0 050 52 
TABLE VII 


EFFECT OF GROUPING ON CALIFORNIA ARITHMETIC 
GRADE SCORES 


Av. Range 
in Grade 
Scores 


Average Frequency by Grade 
core Interval 


S.D. in 


PAA rd dh Ped as Ped Pog Oe 
Ni o oO st ~~ wn ie) © 
81 & Si a} 4] S|] 4] 4] 4] 4} 4} ¢ 
= oo id N o* oo Pu = te) wn =) 
UN STOUDER Bir cacsrscaresceoscasoe fiero tateest | 28 aa 52 550 ao 14] 1.2 a). , sso oas 
te dt. . ° oslo 


a 
EN SOE TET ties ; ae 


Grouped’ by Reading i ibeaenar.:sess-s7>2 | 4. y 4 4 5 2 5 40. og. 18/0. t 4. it. i. 7 on loa 


Table VI presents the effect of grouping by intelligence on vari- 
ability in California Reading. The range of reading scores is not 
reduced, but remains at 2.2 grades. The standard deviation is re- 
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duced from 0.57 to 0.52 or by 9 per cent. An examination of the 
distribution also shows the small effect on frequencies of pupils ob- 
taining given grade scores produced by grouping on the basis of I.Q. 


Table VII shows the effect of grouping by intelligence and by 
reading on California Arithmetic grade scores. The range of arith- 
metic grade scores for ungrouped classrooms was 1.7 grades and was 
reduced by grouping by I.Q. to 1.6 grades, or by 6 per cent. The 
standard deviation of grade scores was reduced by grouping on the 
basis of I.Q. by 2 per cent. Grouping by reading reduced the range 
from 1.7 grades to 1.4 grades or 18 per cent, and reduced the 
standard deviation from 0.42 to 0.33 or 21 per cent. This rather in- 
teresting finding indicates that grouping by reading is markedly 
superior in reducing variability in achievement in arithmetic at this 
grade level. 


TABLE VIII 


EFFECT OF GROUPING ON CALIFORNIA LANGUAGE 
GRADE SCORES 


Av. Range Average Frequency by Grade 
in Grade Score Interval 
Scores 


Grade Scores 


S.D. in 


Table VIII presents the effect of grouping by intelligence and by 
reading on California Language grade scores. Calculated as before, 
the reduction in range produced by grouping by I.Q. is one month 
in grade scores, or 3 per cent; while the corresponding reduction in 
standard deviation is 2 per cent. Grouping by achievement on the 
California Reading test reduces the range in California Language 
scores from 2.1 grades to 1.7 grades, or 20 per cent, and reduces 
standard deviation from 0.51 grade scores to 0.41, or 20 per cent. 


The following conclusions are made about the effect of grouping 
on variability in ability and achievement in classroom groups at the 
end of Grade III. 
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1. Grouping by California Reading test scores reduces vari- 
ability in California Mental Maturity I.Q. by 10 per cent. 


2. Grouping by I.Q. reduces variability in California Reading 
test scores by 9 per cent. 

3. Grouping by I. Q. reduces variability in arithmetic and lan- 
guage by 2 per cent, while grouping by reading reduces the vari- 
ability by 20 per cent. 

4. Obviously, grouping by reading reduces variability in word 
recognition and in paragraph meaning much more than does group- 
ing by I.Q. 

Discussion 


The practical problem facing school administrators of large 
schools is whether to group or not to group. The arguments pro and 
con have been stated many times. If the administrator decides to 
use grouping by some sort of measure, then the problem becomes: 
which measure? The results of the present study would favor a 
reading test over an intelligence test, if the purpose of the grouping 
is to reduce variability in achievement. 


This study finds that the extent of reduction in variability which 
can be achieved by grouping is not great. The most encouraging 
finding is that grouping by reading, which would obviously reduce 
variability in reading by a maximum amount, also reduced vari- 
ability in both arithmetic and language achievement scores by 
twenty per cent. 


This study corroborates the findings of previous research, in that 
individual differences in achievement in any classroom are great, 
but not so great at the Grade III level as in higher grades. The 
reduction in variability in achievement resulting from grouping by 
intelligence was lower than usually found. Perhaps the non-lan- 
guage portion of the California Mental Maturity tests used is less 
related to success in academic work than is the case with items used 
in other intelligence tests. The reduction in variability in achieve- 
ment resulting from grouping by reading scores was the same as that 
found by Cook (2). However, this reduction in variability is con- 
siderably less than that reported by Dunlop(3). The differences 
in results may be caused by the lower grade level of the present 
study, and by the use in this study of average standard deviation as a 
measure of variability. 


The writer would propose the following further studies which 
could be the basis for, or result from, administrative try-out. 


1. Use a different intelligence test for grouping to determine 
whether greater reduction in variaability of achievement would be 
found. 
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2. Try a combination of reading scores and I.Q. scores as a basis 
of grouping, to determine whether the combination of these mea- 
sures would reduce variability more than does either one alone. 


3. Test the effect of statistical regression by re-testing classes 
grouped by any of the above methods. 
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A NOTE ON THE USE IN ALBERTA OF THE SEQUENTIAL 
TESTS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS: ESSAY TEST 


Dona.p B. BLAck 
Faculty of Education 


The STEP Essay Test 


The past year has seen the release of the Cooperative Test Divi- 
sion’s STEP Essay Test, the return of a valuable evaluating device 
to its rightful place in the school’s testing program. 

Critics have not been kind to the essay or free response test. With 
the advent of the objective-type test, it was shown rather conclusive- 
ly that the essay test had low validity, low reliability, and was time- 
consuming to score properly. There was little that could be 
shown for the essay test that could not be shown for the then new 
objective tests. 


Not all educators have been convinced, and many have remain- 
ed stout advocates of the usefulness of the essay. They point out 
that one has only to go into any classroom to see that the essay is 
undoubtedly the most popular type of test used by the teacher. 
Stalnaker (8) points out, however, that the essay test has remained 
essentially undeveloped and lacking in needed research and, there- 
for, many of its qualities have never been assessed. 

One organization has continued research on the essay test since 
the late twenties. This is the CEEB (the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board) (3), and the reader is referred to almost any back issue 
of two publications released by this organization, the College Board 
Review and the Annual Report of the Director, for discussions of 
essay test research undertaken by this organization. In 1948, the 
test development activities of the CEEB were merged with those 
of several other similar non-profit organizations to form Educational 
Testing Service (6) where much of the essay test research was con- 
tinued. The Cooperative Test Division, publishers of the STEP 
Essay Tests, is part of this organization. 

Diederich (5) summarizes current research in essay examinations 
conducted at Educational Testing Services by pointing out that the 
most recent findings seem to establish that essay tests cannot be 
made either sufficiently reliable or sufficiently valid to be used as a 
basis for admission to college. He is careful to use the word 
“sufficiently” in his remarks to point out a degree of adequacy for a 
specific purpose. 

In his paper, Diederich summarizes recent essay research find- 
ings as follows: (1) Verbal intelligence (objective) is a better pre- 
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dictor of a teacher’s rating of a student’s written work for a year on 
mechanics, style, organization, content, and reasoning than the equiv- 
alent score on an essay test, specifically, the CEEB General Composi- 
tion Test. (2) The correlation between ratings of students who wrote 
the same essay test twice is about .45. (3) A verbal intelligence test 
score picked out the good and poor writers better than the essay test 
and with better consistency. (4) A one hour objective English test 
score agreed more closely with the teacher’s rating than did the essay 
test. (5) The essay score depended more upon the good-luck choice 
of a particular essay topic when several alternatives were available 
than upon any other factor that could be found. 


Diederich adds that even under the most ideal of circumstances, 
one cannot hope for a group of readers to have much higher than a 
.70 inter-reader reliability. To achieve even this, Diederich proposes 
five principles for scoring essay tests: 


(1) Every piece of identifying data about the student should be re- 
moved from the answer sheet. 


(2) Any paper that will make a serious difference in a student’s 
grade should be read twice, and if these two grades do not 
agree they should be read a third time by a third reader. 


(3) It is desirable to get at least two papers from each student, pre- 
ferably in different testing situations. 


(4) Grading standards of the different readers can be made more 
nearly comparable by having the readers sort papers into a 
given number of piles in order of merit, and to put a certain 
proportion of papers in each pile. 

(5) Evaluate on how well the essay examinations are working. Not 
only talk out differences between staff, but be alert for readers 
who consistently over- or underrate. 


Diederich, after working on this problem for many years, sums up 


his position as follows: 

Even the best essay examinations and even the most expert readers using 
the best methods thus far devised, can achieve only dubious validity and 
reliability, and I hate to think what either the validity and reliability of 
the average essay examination must be, if it has never been submitted to 
critical analysis . . . Until you have subjected your own examinations 
to some of the simple checks . . . found out how sharply others disagree 
with your judgments, and even how you disagree with yourself on different 
occasions, you will never find out how fallible your grades are, and hence 
will have no incentive to improve and no method for measuring your 
improvement. 


The writer has quoted freely from Diederich’s paper because it 
ably reflects the remarks of others in the field. For example, from 
five test-and-measurement texts, chosen at random (Ross and Stan- 
ley (7), Thorndike and Hagen (9), Torgerson and Adams (10), Brad- 
field and Moredock (2), and Baron and Bernard (1), it was found 
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that all cover several or all of the points made by Diederich, parti- 
cularly in regard to the improvement of grading practices. How- 
ever, Diederich’s paper was chosen for still another reason. The 
Cooperative Test Division’s STEP Essay Tests incorporate many of 
the features recommended by Diederich as the result of the essay 
research programs in the Research Division of the same organization. 


The Essay Tests were published in 1957 as part of the Cooperative 
Test Division’s new test battery, Sequential Tests of Education Pro- 
gress (STEP). In all, four forms of the test at each of the four levels 
are available. The grade ranges of the four levels are 1: Freshman 
and Sophomore College (Grades 13 and 14); Level 2: Grades 10-12; 
Level 3: Grades 7-9; Level 4: Grades 4-6. Each test is thirty-five 
minutes long. 

These tests have the following features: 

(a) Students write on single assigned topics. 

(b) Raters divide their rated essays into seven groups or piles. 

(c) Comparison essays are provided as “bench-marks” for groups 
2, 4, and 6 of the seven groups to which the reader refers 
the paper being read as being equal to, better or poorer than, 
before classifying. 

(d) Readers are instructed to score papers on the basis of quality 
of thought, style, and conventions. They are cautioned to 
avoid “marking down” or penalizing a student for illegibility 
in writing, general untidiness, “disputable” grammatical 
errors, and errors in spelling. These are considered extran- 
eous to the value of the essay as a communication of ideas. 
Though these may be important, their evaluation is not pro- 
vided for in evaluatory performance on the Essay Test. 

(e) Readers are cautioned against the “halo effect” in rating, and 
are urged to adopt procedures that will ensure anonymity of 
the writer. 

(f) The instructions suggest two readings by different readers for 
each paper, with neither reader knowing what mark the 
other gave asascore. When ratings diverge greatly, another 
reading by a third party is reeommended to resolve the issue. 

(g) The seven-point rating scale is convertible to scale-score units 
consistent with the other tests of the STEP series. Each 
form of each level of the Essay Test has a different conver- 
sion scale, 

The publisher in his Handbook for the Essay Tests (4:3) points 

out the following nine purposes of the tests: 

1. Assisting teachers to check their judgments of the ability to 

write through the use of common essay topics and comparison 
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papers. It is noted that the comparison essays are samples 
not of what experts might expect or hope for as standards, 
but of what does exist in many schools. 


2. Identifying students who are especially advanced or retarded 
in free-writing ability, and studying students’ development in 
writing ability. 

3. Furnishing a basis for comparing free-writing performance 
of classes, schools, and other groups. 


4, Providing a continuous scale of free-writing ability, covering 
grades 4 through 14. 


5. Furnishing teachers with standardized topics for free-writing 
exercises. 


6. Promoting essay writing by the teaching-towards-testing idea; 
i.e., influencing instruction because of anticipation of tests of 
this sort. 


7. Providing, by example, help for teachers in devising topics 
which are interesting and challenging to students and, as a 
consequence, promote better writing. 


8. Influencing teaching towards the important characteristics of 
good writing; e.g., stressing the relative importance of quality 
of thought, style, and conventions. 


9. Serving as a basis for class discussion of the criteria of good 

writing. 

For detailed information concerning the development of these 
tests (4:4), the criteria for choosing essay topics (4:4), and detailed 
norming and standardized data (4:26-32), the reader is referred 
to any one of the four Handbooks for Essay Tests. The topics were 
selected by a committee of nationally recognized American experts 
in curriculum and methods of language teaching. The tests were ad- 
ministered to 5,000 students in sixty institutions. Each student 
wrote at least two of the Essay Tests and all wrote the appropriate 
level of the School and College Ability Test (SCAT). From this 
sample, the comparison essays were selected and the papers re- 
read twice by different raters. The norms, however, are not claim- 
ed to be based upon a representative sample of the entire United 
States (4:26). 

The Clover Bar Testing Program 


From A of all levels of the STEP Essay Test was administered in 
March, 1958, as part of the testing program of an educational survey 
being conducted in the Clover Bar School Division. This school 
division borders Edmonton and extends into the farmland east and 
south-east of the city. Just under fifteen hundred students in grades 
4 to 12 wrote one Essay test each. 
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Tests were not scored by the classroom teachers although they 
were administered by them. The first reading was made by the 
senior students in two University of Alberta Education classes, 
(Tests and Measurement and English Methods). The second read- 
ings, and where necessary, third readings, were done by a small team 
of seniors, graduate students and faculty members. 


Marking of the papers was rigorously supervised. Each read- 
er was provided with an Essay Test Handbook at the level appropri- 
ate to the Essay Tests he was scoring. A briefing session was held 
in every instance before scoring and strict adherence to the test 
scoring directions in the Handbook (4:10-20) emphasized. 

For the statistical analysis of these papers, only the ratings of 
the first two readers were used. Further, all marks reported in this 
paper are in rating units (scale of seven) rather than in scale score 
units of STEP. 

In all cases, the tests were pooled by level for scoring regardless 
of the grade indicated. Although each student was identfiied by 
number, no attempt was made to conceal the identity of the writer 
of each paper as no reader knew any member of the Clover Bar 
staff or any of the pupils of the Clover Bar School Division. Marks 
on the first reading were concealed from the second reader, and were 
revealed only after the second reading. At this time, the papers 
were examined to discover those with grading variances of three 
grades or more. These papers were then read by a third reader. 
During this third reading, all previous marks were again concealed. 

This paper, then, seeks to consider the reader-reliability of the 
scoring of these tests and to assess the variability of the score returns 
in comparison with the data provided by the publisher. Since there 
is always some doubt in the minds of Canadian educators as to 
the suitability of American tests and test data for Canadian schools, 
this paper may, in part, answer this doubt. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that the evidence is based upon the use of these tests in only 
one Alberta school division. 

The first statistics of interest examined were the inter-reader 
reliability coefficient of the reading of the Essay tests, i.s., how con- 
sistent were the local readers in their rating of the same paper? 
The product moment correlation coefficients between the first two 
readings were calculated. The publisher provides similar data in 
the Handbook. The findings of this analysis are reported in Table L 

This Table shows that except for Grades 5 and 6 on the level 4A 
Essay Test, the reliability coefficients for the local reading of the 
papers were higher than those reported by the publisher for the 
Level concerned. When the Clover Bar data are combined for 
comparison by test level only, the reliability coefficients for local 
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scoring are higher than those reported by the publisher by level, al- 
though it is obvious that no real difference exists between reported 
reliability coefficients for Level 4. 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF READING RELIABILITY OF STEP ESSAY 
TEST BY GRADE FOR CLOVER BAR STUDENTS 


Essay Test Cl 
plex’ Clover Bar Publisher’s 
Lacie Students Data 
Level Form A 
x. | N Y | N 
1 | A 12 : .60 | 68 | 50 | 197 
2 A 10 19 147 
11 84 99 
combined 82 246 68 376 
3 A a 80 224 
8 82 229 
9 .80 199 
combined 81 652 74 399 
4 A 4 76 295 
5 .66 274 
6. 68 245 
combined 71 814 70 256 


Further analysis dealt with the variance of the reader scores. 
The variability of the Clover Bar marks was determined in two ways. 
First, by using the sum of the scores of the first two readings to 
determine the standard deviation, and from this an estimated stand- 
ard deviation for the test was calculated by reducing the test to half 
length. Second, the average of the two scores rounded to the nearest 
whole unit was used to determine the standard deviation for the re- 
ported scores. The standard errors of measures for these two 
methods of measuring variability of marks were also calculated. 
However, apart from the inter-reader reliability coefficients, it 
was not possible to calculate the score reliability coefficients since 
Clover Bar students wrote only one Essay Test. It was necessary, 
then, to use those reported by the publisher. It should be noted that 
these score reliability coefficients are always lower than inter- 
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reader reliabilties because they are influenced by the variations 
not only in reader’s grades, but in student performance as well. The 
findings from this analysis are summarized in Table II. 


TABLE II 


RELIABILITY AND SCORE VARIANCE STATISTICS FOR 
STEP ESSAY TESTS ADMINISTERED TO CLOVER BAR 


STUDENTS 
Essay Test — a e 
Grade r Fy S, 4 y 
ed He | wig | A 
Form Level —* o & ae = & 
1 | A | 12 | 50 2.58 | 96 | 1.59 | 68 | 88 
2 A 10 2.89 1.07 1.77 .66 
ul 2.67 1,26 1.64 18 
combined 62 2.90 1.16 1.78 WPA 87 
3 A “4 2.60 1.09 1.60 67 
8 2.63 1.05 1.68 65 
9 24é6 1.05 1.60 65 
combined 62 2.716 1.05 1.70 .65 19 
4 A 4 2.67 97 1.81 .66 
5 2.67 1.02 1.81 .69 
6 Aare 89 1.84 .60 
combined 54 2.74 1.03 1.85 70 87 
Where: 


r — estimated reliability of the Essay Test by Level for single reading as 
reported by publisher (4:30). 


s,=S,-+ iP is standard deviation of one reading where S, is the stand- 
ard deviation for the sum of two readings and r is the re- 
\/1—r. liability of a single reading. 


S, = is the standard deviation of the distribution of the resolved or assigned 
scores from two readings of the same papers. 


S.E. — S)\/1—n where § is the standard deviation of the distribution of 
(meas.) the readings and r is the score reliability. 


S.E. (meas.), using S, for distribution estimated as a single reading, but 
computed from sum of two readings. 


S.E. (meas.), using S, for distribution of assigned scores. 


S.E. (meas.), standard error of measure reported by publisher. (4:30). 
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The effect on variability when scores are summed and when they 
are averaged is clearly evident in the above Table. It was also 
found that for the assigned or reported score for the Essay Test, the 
standard error of measure for the Clover Bar students is smaller 
than that reported by the publisher. This indicates that of a num- 
ber of essays written by any one Clover Bar student a slightly higher 
proportion would be judged similar to the sample than would the 
essay’s of any one student in the publisher’s norming group. The 
standard errors of measurement for the Clover Bar group, however, 
are still sufficiently large to indicate that fairly frequently there 
would be a score difference of one grade found between essays of 
equal value. 


The statistics would suggest that variability of scores of the 
Clover Bar group is not as great as that reported by the publisher 
since the calculation of both standard errors of measurement used 
the same score reliability coefficient. This reduced variability of 
Clover Bar students can possibly be attributed either to the homo- 
geneous nature of this group compared to the publisher’s norming 
population, or to the possibility that the potential writing ability of 
Clover Bar students has not been fully developed in the schools to 
permit the full play of individual differences, or to both. 


Summary 


In summary, for the Clover Bar School Division, the technical 
data provided by the publisher would represent, at best, an under- 
estimate of the quality of the Essay Test. In view of the large num- 
ber and varied backgrounds of the readers of the Clover Bar Essay 
Tests, a much poorer inter-reader reliability was expected than was 
actually found. It stands to the publisher’s credit that the scoring 
procedures, if adhered to, are effective and comparable to the 
efforts of highly trained readers. The Essay Tests are not without 
their faults, and many teachers will object to the disregard for the 
niceties of essay writing, such as, neatness. Yet, within the limita- 
tions cited by the publisher, the STEP Essay Tests can make a con- 
tribution to the school’s educational program by providing a needed 
standardized instrument for use by the classroom teacher. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The Teaching of Arithmetic. J. V. McIntyre, B.A., B.Paed., Teach- 
er’s College, Toronto. J. M. Dent and Sons (Canada) Ltd. 1957, 
pp. 244, $3.00. 


This text is one of a series, the third in publication, entitled Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Professional Library, under the general editorship of 
Henry Bowers, principal of Stratford Teachers’ College. In the 
Introduction to this volume Dr. Bowers has approving words for 
sane methodologies and sane methodologists. Mr. McIntyre is ob- 
viously one of the latter. The book may be recommended for use 
by any teacher in an elementary classroom. It is well organized, 
well written, and comprehensive. 

The chapter headings cover all the topics which one would expect 
to find in an arithmetic methods book. Some of the subjects are: 
addition and subtraction, our number system, multiplication, and 
fractions. The final section is devoted to diagnostic and remedial 
teaching. “In arithmetic teaching, symptoms of delayed responses, 
finger counting, poor work habits and gross inaccuracies indicate 
the necessity for a careful study of the disability and the application 
of remedial measures.” The detailed manner with which errors are 
analyzed is revealed by the outline accompanying addition: 

(a) mastery of basic combinations and extension tables. 

(b) addition of single-digit numbers. 

(c) addition of two-digit and three-digit numbers. 

(d) addition with carrying. 

(e) development throughout of accuracy and reasonable speed. 


This outline is typical. Teachers are frequently reminded of the 

sequential nature of arithmetic. 

Some general rules are provided: 

1. Be sure that you have a clear picture of the sequence of de- 
velopment pupils have followed in each of the basic operations 
and topics. . 

2. Follow a scheme that will provide for adequate review of the 
ideas and skills already learned, the addition of new elements 
of understanding, and a general improvement in both. 

3. When a serious weakness becomes apparent in the work of 
one or several pupils, locate the area of its occurrence, and 
apply remedial measures. 

4, Always follow remedial teaching with a further test to en- 
sure that your teaching has been effective. 


The busy teacher should welcome the clear and concise explana- 


tions given in this book. 
W. E. Hopcson 
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Editorial 


This Journal is devoted to publishing the findings of Educational 
research. There are ,jhowever, two or three fields that have been 
relatively neglected, probably because of the difficulty of doing 
research in them. These fields are speculative and philosophical 
in nature and do not lend themselves readily to statistical or 
quantitative treatment. They are of major concern nonetheless. 


One is the problem of value: What are the predominant values 
subscribed to in our society? Have they changed in the past, say, 
50 years? Are they in the process of change today? How do 
pupils “learn” the values by which they will live today and 
tomorrow? Are there better means of establishing a proper set of 
values than those we now employ, whether consciously or un- 
consciously? 


Another field of research lies in the outcomes of some of our less 
objective aims of education: What are the “fruits” of our Personal 
Development course? To what extent do our pupils achieve a 
sense of international mindedness? of racial tolerance? of a common 
kinship to peoples of different religious and moral standards? To 
what degree do students develop a critical mindedness? What are 
the real reasons for pupils dropping out of school in contrast with 
professed reasons? What proportion and types of parents are 
genuinely interested in the schooling of their children? Here we 
are in the fields of economics and sociology. 

Reverting for a few minutes to the study of values: Dr. J. W. 
Getzels of the University of Chicago has made a contribution by 
summarizing the findings of predecessors in this field and by 
launching some fresh studies of his own. Quoting from Professor 
Kasper Naegele, Getzels names America’s “sacred values’ as 
democracy, individualism, equality, and human perfectability, values 
which are held in special veneration on Sundays and State occasions. 
The every day or secular values are listed as the work-success ethic, 
future-time orientation, dependence on the autonomous self, and 
Puritan morality. 

There are, says Getzels, strong, in fact statistically significant, 
evidences that our secular values are changing. For example, the 
work-success ethic is emerging into the sociability ethic. Two 
hundred seniors in twenty colleges were asked to describe their 
personal aspirations and life goals. Fortune magazine published the 
findings under the revealing title “None of this Ulcer Stuff” (LIV, 
October, 1956, 155). To quote Getzels: “Typically the seniors talked 
more about social and personal gratification than about career 
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achievement. They explicity reject the ‘push’ of their fathers, and 
aspire to Suburbia as their goal. As one senior said, ‘Dad was a 
lone wolf, and I wouldn’t have the brass’, and another adds, ‘I’m not 
really interested in one of those big executive jobs. None of this 
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ulcer and breakdown stuff for me’ ”’. 

Moving from future-time orientation to present-time orientation, 
the slogan “A penny saved is a penny earned” is rapidly giving way 
to the more comfortable slogan “no down payment necessary”. 

Finally, 4 propos of Puritan morality, in 1923 the Pressey X-O 
test was administered to 955 undergraduates at Ohio University. 
This test contains 125 items such as immodesty, extravagence, 
flirting, etc., and the respondent is required to indicate the items he 
believes to be objectionable or wrong. 

In 1953 (thirty years later) the same test was administered to 
842 students at the same institution and to 408 adults, many over 
50 years of age. The results point unequivocally to a marked 
similarity between the 1923 students and the adults over fifty in 
1953 on questions of “morality”, and a marked difference of both 
from the students of 1953. One comparison will suffice: the term 
‘immodesty’ was held to be wrong by 70% of the 1912 students, by 
86% of the 1953 elders, and by only 40% of the 1953 children. 

Problems of value and value shifts should engage the attention 
of educators and sociologists. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND: 
A SUMMARY ACCOUNT 


H. S. BAKER 
Faculty of Education 
University of Alberta 


A full understanding of the educational institutions of any 
country is, of course, dependent upon a knowledge of their 
development. This is especially true of English schools, the shape 
of which has been intimately fashioned by political and social, and 
indeed by economic and religious history. For the understanding 
of current institutions of secondary education, however, an 
adequate basis may be had from a knowledge of twentieth century 
developments and in particular of three major reports preceding the 
Education Act of 1944. 

The Hadow Report, 1926, showed a fundamental concern for 
what is called “the regrading of education” (6), proposing a clear 
break between primary and post-primary education at the age of 
eleven. 

This (second) stage which, for many pupils would end at 16+, for some 
at 18 or 19, but for the majority at 14+ or 15+, should be envisaged so far 
as possible as a single whole, within which there will be a variety in the 
type of education supplied, but which will be marked by the common 
characteristic that its aim is to provide for the needs of children who are 
entering and passing through the stage of adolescence. (6, p. 71). 

The new stage should, according to the Report, be differentiated 
for different kinds of student and should follow through in separate 
institutions. “Progress must take place... along several different 
paths” (6, p. 52). Grammar schools were to offer “a predominately 
literary or scientific curriculum” for at least five years of the stu- 
dent’s life. Modern schools were to offer a minimum program of 
four years, with a “ ‘realistic’ or practical trend in the last two years.” 
Those who did not go to the foregoing types of school were to be 
accommodated in “senior classes” of public elementary schools. 
Provision was to be made for transfer between Modern and 
Grammar schools (and also to Junior Technical schools) at the age 
of 12 or 13 (6, pp. 93-95). 

The Spens Report of 1938, after urging the adoption of the 
Hadow Report, proposed in addition to Grammar and Modern 
schools a third “form of secondary education which ought to be re- 
garded as an alternative to that of a Grammar School” (7). This 
was to go forward in Technical High schools, “in every respect equal 
in status to Grammar Schools.” In the context of this proposal the 
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Committee made two things quite clear. First, it saw the Technical 
High school as a development of already existing Junior Technical 
schools based on engineering and building industries, but not of 
more narrowly vocational or trade schools (which ought not in any 
event, according to the Committee, to recruit before the age of 13 
or 14). Second, the committee registered a strong objection to 
multilateral schools! (7, XIX, note 1), though not to what is termed 
the multilateral idea? (7, p. 292). 


The Norwood Committee, 1943, accepted the tripartite scheme 
much as proposed in the Spens Report: “At the age of 11+, or 
earlier in some cases, a child would pass into one of the three types 
of secondary education which we have postulated, secondary 
Grammar School, secondary Technical School, secondary Modern 
School” (5, p. 15). “Each of these is assumed to correspond with 
“a particular type of mind” (5, p. 4). Thus, for example, “the mind 
suited by a Grammar School curriculum is interested in learning for 
its own sake” (5, p. 6). The report is, however, steadily sensitive 
to the dangers of trying to “type” children at an early age. For this 
reason it recommends a review of the achievement of all pupils 
after two years of secondary schooling. For the same reason, 
presumably, it is somewhat less antagonistic to “two-type” or “three- 
type” (the so-called Multilateral) schools than was the Spens 
Report. 

Obviously the above reports were in general agreement upon a 
number of important points: a clear (administrative) break between 
primary and post-primary education, selection at 11+, differential 
secondary schools, equal status for such schools. It remained for 
the 1944 Act to clear the way. 


It shall be the duty of every local education authority to secure that 
there shall be availabale for their area sufficient schools . .. to afford for 
all pupils opportunities for education offering such variety of instruction 
and training as may be desirable in view of their different ages, abilities, 
and aptitudes ... (10, pp. 4-5, Sec. 8:1). 


Secondary Schools Today 


These, in the terminology of the Reports, are mainly Grammar, 
Technical, and Modern schools. Many of them are evolving, how- 
ever, in ways not anticipated in the Reports (especially the earlier 
two). Furthermore there are increasing numbers of bilateral, 
multilateral, or comprehensive schools. There are, in addition, 


1The Report describes as ‘multilateral’ a school which, ‘‘by means of separate ‘streams’, 
would provide for all types of secondary education, with the exception of that pr ovided 
by Junior Technical Schools in so far as these depend on their association with a 
Technical College and the equipment there available.” 

2“The multilateral idea, though it may not be expressed by means we the multilateral 
school, should permeate the system of secondary education . . See also pp. 
XXXV-XXXVi. 
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various kinds of independent schools which, curriculum-wise, 
resemble the grammar school. 


Grammar Schools 


The Grammar school continues to hold a high place in general 
public esteem. The reasons for this esteem are, of course, social as 
well as educational. Historically, Grammar school standards of 
behavior were at least as important as Grammar school standards 
of scholarship; and the institution’s value as a means of economic 
and social advancement was if anything greater than that of its 
curriculum. So hallowed is its place in the eyes of many that it 
warrants special protection. “Care should be taken... to avoid any 
action which might undermine their (the Grammar schools’) 
efficiency or expose them to undesirable competition” (6, p. 56). 
To some champions of the Grammar school, indeed, the new Act 
seemed unfriendly. 


All these measures (of the Butler Act) were excellent in themselves 
and were long overdue, nor did they do anything directly or on purpose 

to detract from the value and status of the Grammar Schools; but they did 

mean that the Grammar School, as a member of the educational family, 

was made to feel very much the unwanted child (21, p. 10). 

Many educators, however, would regard such a complaint as 
unduly sensitive. Grammar schools are basic institutions of English 
secondary education. They have broadened their curriculum to 
include science and even (in some cases) crafts as well as literary 
subjects. They enrol twenty out of every hundred of the youth of 
secondary school age. 


Technical Schools 

These, by contrast, enrol only some five per cent of their age 
group. Such a figure suggests that Technical High schools have 
never attained the parity of status hoped for in the Spens Report: 
indeed it may be regarded as critically low in the educational 
economy of a predominantly industrial nation. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the term technical is tremendously inclusive, 
and that technical education goes forward in situations ranging 
from apprenticeship systems on the one hand to Oxbridge univer- 
sities on the other (25, Ch. 11). Conversely, to the extent that a 
main objective of Technical High schools is the continuance of 
general education, this is being carried out in Grammar and Modern 
schools also. For the rest, the physical resources available to the 
new Technical High schools have been desperately meagre. Even 
moral resources have in many instances been lacking: not only has 
the general public tended to regard the Technical High schools as 
inferior to Grammar schools, but leaders in technical education 
itself fear some loss of close relationships with industry. 
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It seems safe to predict that, lacking the traditional status of the 
Grammar school, the Technical High school must develop “from the 
urgent day-to-day needs of industrical communities . . . and will not 
grow unless these needs exist.’ 


Modern Schools 

The high proportion of attendance at Secondary Modern schools 
—about sixty per cent by recent count—should imply no proportional 
vote of confidence in these institutions. Many (perhaps most) of 
Modern school pupils are where they are because of their failure 
to win a Grammar or Technical school place in the selection 
examination, because of an undue shortage of Grammar school 
places, or because of inability to pay the fee of an independent 
school. 

Probably the Modern school’s greatest liability has been its lack, 
not merely of a tradition, but of a viable purpose understandable 
and understood by parents and even by educators. It lends itself 
to (mis) interpretation as “phoney.” It was all very well for the 
Hadow Report to speak of a “realistic” or “practical” bias—but just 
what did this mean in terms of program? And did it apply to all 
students—ranging from those who just failed to secure Grammar 
school places to those bordering on the educationally subnormal? 

There is in evidence, however, a recent surge of optimism on the 
part at least of those who work in and write about Modern schools 
(11, Pt. 2). The undeveloped potential of all students (especially 
late developers) is pointed up. There is a sense of mission and 
achievement in the work with remedial groups, and equally in that 
with the more able students. Indeed many Modern schools report 
substantial success with Grammar school streams and with the 
General Certificate Examinations at Ordinary and even at Advanced 
levels. 

For such bilateral (and even, in some cases, multilatral) schools 
there would seem to be a continuing place in English education. 


Comprehensive Schools 
These are defined by the London County Council quite simply 
as “secondary schools which bring under one roof the work now 
done in schools of four different kinds: ‘grammar’, ‘technical’, 
‘central’, and ‘modern’ schools” (12). 
The term “comprehensive” was chosen in preference to “multilateral” in 
order to emphasize the Council’s intention that the schools should be 


organized as unified wholes, and not in clearly defined sides corresponding 
to grammar, technical and modern schools (14). 


3George Baron. ‘‘Schools and Institutions,” lecture London Institute of Education, 1957. 
4The Central school was a forerunner of the Modern school—providing a general 
course, with some selection and bias, from age 11 to 15. 
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It was obvious from the start that schools of this size and character 
would arouse educational and social controversy. They have be- 
come a political issue as well.® 


In the educational arena schools should, of course, be judged on 
educational grounds alone. In many respects the lines are clearly 
drawn. There is, for example, the argument about size: it is alleged, 
on the one hand, that Comprehensive schools are necessarily so large 
that they are impersonal; on the other, that intimate personal 
relationships are obtainable through a variety of tutor and house 
groupings with the additional advantage of broad school loyalties. 
And there is the argument about standards: academic students are 
said on the one hand to lose the stimulus and expertness of an 
academically minded school, and on the other to retain these ad- 
vantages in their own stream and in addition to gain by rounded 
life and study in the broader community.® 


To date, some two per cent of English secondary school pupils are 
enrolled in Comprehensive schools. In several areas, however, the 
number is increasing rapidly. London in 1957 had twenty-six, and 
Conventry eight: in both cities the Comprehensive school is being 
planned as the norm of secondary education. 


Independent Schools 

These are fee-charging schools of two main classes. Public 
schools are “name” schools, controlled by a public trust and con- 
trolled by acts of parliament. Private schools are private in the 
sense of financial enterprise by a person or persons, often the 
headmaster. 

Independent schools enrol some seven per cent of pupils of 
secondary school age. That they rank high in public esteem (if not 
inevitably in scholarship) is attested by the fact that their places 
are booked for years ahead—though one factor in their prosperity 
since 1944 is undoubtedly the passing of the fee prerogative in the 
Grammar schools. A recent suggestion (27) that half the places 
in the better Public schools should be grant-aided has: attracted 
attention. 


Curriculum and Teaching 


In matters of instruction the Head is the arbiter. There is no 
“state” curriculum. In theory at least the choice of subjects and 
even the details of the syllabi are the prerogative of the headmaster. 
The same is presumably true of instructional method, though it 


5The Labour party officially sponsors Comprehensive schools. 

6For attack and defence in detail it is interesting to compare, for example, the Spens 
Report (pp. 18-19) or Rée’s Essential Grammar School (pp. 18ff.) with any one of the 
writers on the Comprehensive schools in Simon’s New Trends in English Education 
(especially G. A. Winterton, “New Beginnings at Reading”, pp. 132ff.). 
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would be difficult to exercise a great deal of control over so intimate 
a matter as the teaching process. 

In practice, of course, there are powerful directive forces: in- 
structional traditions, inspection, textbooks, examinations, social 
pressures, the views and convictions of deputies and department 
heads and teachers as well as those of school boards and (in theory 
at least) of governors and managers. 

Indeed there is sufficient uniformity to permit of the curriculum’s 
being “described.” The following description is in terms of years 
of schooling’ rather than of types of school—the former organization 
being at least as significant as the latter in the actual working out 
of the program. 


The First Two Years 


Common features of the program are as follows (the range of 
periods per week being indicated in brackets): scripture (1-3), 
English (5-714), history and/or geography (4-6), P.T. and games 
(4-5). In addition, there is work in science (2-6) and mathematics 
(5-7), in art (2) and music (2-2), and in wood, meial, or other 
craft (2-9). 

It will be seen that the first two years are relevant to general 
education, whatever the personality of the student or the type of 
school which he attends. There are, of course, some differences 
between the early curriculum of Grammar, Technical, and Modern 
schools. Grammar students usually begin two foreign languages, 
and are likely to study the sciences specifically (physics, chemistry, 
biology—for example—instead of general science). Technical stu- 
dents normally study one foreign language. Modern students may 
substitute, for wood and metal, light or other useful crafts (house- 
crafts, practical drawing, gardening, needlewook, fabric printing, 
modelling, etc.). 

A further difference lies in standards of achievement. Most 
Grammar schools have in mind at least the Ordinary level® of the 
G.C.E. for most of their students, and are likely to insist on a 
beginning commensurate with this expectation. Technical schools, 
though less likely to be thinking in terms purely of the G.C.E., 
must anticipate formal testing programs. Modern schools alone are 
under no clear obligation of external tests, and thus are free to 
develop program (both group and individual) suited to age, ability, 
and aptitude. Increasingly, however, Modern schools are developing 
G.C.E. streams in the latter years, and hence must anticipate 
examination requirements in the first two years. 


7The compulsory school-leaving age was raised from fourteen to fifteen years in 1947. 
8See Examinations, p. 197. 
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The Third to the Fifth Years 


While most Grammar schools would consider this period—like 
the first two years—as a continuation of general education, they do 
permit some specialization before the Ordinary level of the G.C.E. 
(21, p. 27). Students primarily interested in science may, for 
example, study only one foreign language, and those interested in 
linguistics only one subject in mathematics or science. Normally 
a student will retain seven or even eight subjects for the five-year 
period. 

For Technical students the main difference between the latter 
and the first two years is the substitution of the “bias” subject for 
introductory crafts. This subject may be engineering, or commerce, 
or more advanced arts and crafts. In the fourth year physics re- 
places general science for the engineers.° 

The program for the third year of the Modern school would in 
many instances look something like this: English (8 periods), 
mathematics (4), woodwork, metal and housecraft (boys, 4 each) or 
needlework and English (girls, 2 each), religious knowledge (3), 
handwork (2), history (2), geography (2), music (2), art (2), 
phys, ed. and games (2) (11, p.45). Where there is a G.C.E. course, 
however, it might be as follows (18, p. 28): (a) English, mathematics, 
science, and (b) either French or geography, and (c) either wood- 
work and metalwork or history and art. 

Other students who stay for a fourth or fifth year (and many do) 
may choose from a broad range of technical, agricultural, com- 
mercial, domestic, or other special courses. 


The Sixth Form 


This is aGrammar school or (less characteristically) a Technical 
school program of two or occasionally of three years. It is a 
specialized program: classical, modern, or scientific. 


The scientist can usually choose from any three of the following 
subjects—Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, Higher Mathematics, Biology; 
the modern from any three of these—French, German, English, History, 
Geography (with sometimes Latin and Spanish); the classics continues to 
plough his traditional furrow with Latin, Greek, and Ancient History 
(21, p. 34). 


Some Persistent Problems 


The Organization of Secondary Schooling 

Superficially at any rate the title of Lady Simon’s book Three 
Schools or One? poses the issue. Few educators, of course, now 
accept the Norwood idea of three types of mind directly correspond- 
ing to three types of school. Yet the comprehensive idea runs 


eGeorge Barno, unpublished data. 
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counter to a number of cherished traditions. One of these is that 
the school, any school, should have a distinctive atmosphere or 
quality or purpose—single not omnibus. Another is more broadly 
European than merely British—“that the thinking of the few must 
always be in advance of that of the many,” with all that this 
implies of an exclusive educational system. 


Other arguments for and against the Comprehensive school have 
already been indicated.1? Still other are implied in problems of 
selection, streaming, and transfer. 


Three schools or one, then, hardly points up the complexities of 
the issue. Practically, the rejection of this limited alternative can 
be seen in the general education aspects of the Technical school, 
non-academic activities in the Grammar school, G.C.E. and other 
streams in the Modern school. 


It is becoming increasingly difficult to indentfy “pure” grammar, “pure” 
modern, or “pure” technical school forms. This does not mean, however, 
that all secondary schools are approximating the comprehensive school 
ideal. On the contrary, the pattern emerging is still triform in that it is 
composed of schools predominantly grammar, technical, or modern in 
character, but incorporting groups approximating in direction and purpose 
one or both of the other possible “streams” (4, p. 220). 


Another writer puts the matter thus: 


The question of whether this country will survive as a great country 
depends not so much on whether we have comprehensive schools but on 
just how far every school must become comprehensive so that we may be 
able to develop ‘all of the potential of all of the children for all of the time’ 
(22, p. 97). 


No sophistry is intended. Nevertheless the application of the 
above principle would seem to approve not only the act of “becoming 
comprehensive” but in fact formally Comprehensive schools as well. 


Secondary School Selection 

It has been estimated that whereas fifty per cent of the parents 
wish their children to go to the Grammar school, there are places 
for only twenty per cent." If this figure can on any grounds (philo- 
sophical, psychological, or other) be accepted as “about right,” 
obviously selection for secondary education must go forward as a 
highly competitive enterprise.’” . 

The entire concept of early selection is ,however, under powerful 
attack at the present time. In the first place, many psychologists 


10Supra, p. 192. 

11The Minister of Education List No. 69 (1956) shows a low of 8.7 per cent, and a 
high of 38.4 (the figures for Wales run much higher—from as low of 26 per cent to a high 
of 63.) The availability of the Grammar school therefore depends to a considerable 
degree upon accidents of geography, physical facilities, and the educational philosophy 
of the individual authorities. ; 

12The customary basis of selection is the combined results of an English test, a 
mathematics test, and an intelligence test. For further description of this and a variety 
of techniques and viewpoints see Flann Campbell, Eleven Plus and All That, and 
P. E. Vernon (ed.), Secondary School Selection. 
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maintain that “completely accurate classification of children, either 
by level or type of ability, is not possible at 11 years (26, p. 169). 
In the second a recrudescence of the nature-nurture controversy and 
a wealth of evidence accumulated under both practical and research 
situations more than ever suggests that the I.Q. so-called itself is in 
no small degree a function of educational opportunity.1* Indeed it 
could well be argued that the true educational solution would be 
to devote as much money, time, and ingenuity to the enlargement 
of educational opportunity as to the limitation of it. 


Streaming and Transfer 


Increasing convictions of the untenability of selection at 11+ 
lead in turn to increasing doubts about the desirability of rigid 
streaming. In the general economy of teaching few would, of 
course, question the importance of broad grouping for large ability 
differences or of some “cross-setting” for specific subject matters 
(English, mathematics, the arts, etc.). But many do now protest 
exclusive segregation whether within schools or between schools. 


The need for transfer between streams or between schools is 
admitted. Yet the difficulties and dangers of inter-school transfer 
are obvious. Even within the Comprehensive school itself this sort 
of thing is difficult enough—especially when administrative con- 
venience requires that the size of the forms be “kept even.” 


There are many ways of damaging a child; one of the worst, I think, 
is to imprison him in a definition. He is a secondary modern school 
child; he is capable of this or that limited amount of mental effort; this 
or that term must be placed on his schooling. It seems to me that at the 
back of all his everyday practical educating a teacher ought to sense the 
need to defy such of the definitions as he can, or at least to be profoundly 
skeptical of them. The best of schools probably is at its most excellent 
when it forgets for a while to be strictly and formally itself; when the 
definitions are blurred, when the child is seen to be more important than 
all the apparatus of lessons and assessments, and in the final analysis much 
too mysterious to be contained by them (22, p. 74). 


Examinations 

At the present time there are nine examining boards (mostly 
universities) offering General Certificate examinations at Ordinary, 
Advanced, and Scholarship levels. The Ordinary level is intended 
for students of about sixteen years of age and of high average 
ability who have completed five years of secondary schooling. It 
serves as a school leaving examination and in addition, usually 
with at least four passes, as the credential for entry into the Sixth 
Form. Two or three years beyond this, at the conclusion of work 
in the Sixth Form, the Advanced level with passess in two to four 
subjects serves as a further leaving examination and qualifies for 


18Evidence of the National Foundation for Educational Research is said to show 
clear variations of 25 I.Q. points, and to suggest the possibility of much higher variations. 
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entry to university. Scholarship papers are for university scholar- 
ship committees only. 


A fundamental problem is said to be the increasing weight of the 
syllabus, the sheer amount of factual knowledge, leaving inadequate 
time to attain it. As a result there are steady pressures for more 
examinations of all kinds—for a new level between the Ordinary 
and Advanced, for another below the Ordinary level, and even for 
Modern school leaving examinations. These pressures are resisted 
by the Minister of Education: while inviting the schools to experi- 
ment with their own syllabi and examinations, he undertakes to 
maintain the present status of the G.C.E. at both Ordinary and 
Advanced levels. He further urges closer links between schools 
and employers and more general use of school records and con- 
fidential recommendations (16). 


The Associated Examining Board, newest of the nine,offers 
examinations both in the traditional subjects and in various 
technical, commercial, and art courses. It obviously seeks to give 
status to subjects which have not heretofore been academically 
respectable, and has been notably successful with the interesting 
exception of Shorthand-Typing. 


The Board has prepared and submitted syllabuses in this subject which 
it believes to be educationally sound and which it believes would meet a 
demand from many schools. These syllabuses have, however, been rejected 
by the Secondary School Examinations Council on the grounds of a recent 
policy decision of the Council that Shorthand-Typing is an unsuitable 
subject for the General Certificate of Education. The Board is still 
continuing its discussions with the Council in view of the Board’s 
conviction that the subject should be available at the ordinary level (1). 


Implications for Canadian Education 


A number of the most obvious features of English education are 
hardly significant for Canadian education because they simply are 
not issues. The school uniform, for example, draws the Canadian 
eye immediately—but few Canadians would propose it. Single-sex 
schools, similarly, represent situations of curiosity rather than ideas 
for serious exploration. The same is true of independent schools. 


More significant are those ideas, practices and problems which 
come within the range of Canadian thinking about education and 
which challenge because of startling similarity or difference. Some 
of these follow. 


Curriculum and Teaching 

One of the major differences between English and Canadian 
education lies in the formal control of curriculum and teaching. 
Critics of Canadian education have often pointed approvingly to 
the “freedom and flexibility” of the English curriculum centred 
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locally in the hands of the Headmaster. Is it possible that we should 
do well to follow suit? 


The English tradition has much to recommend it. It should 
permit (even require) the creation of programs appropriate to local 
needs. And to the degree that much if not most of the actual work 
of curriculum building is done by the deputy, heads of departments, 
and teachers themselves, the control of teaching might be where it 
belongs—in the hands of teachers. 


A correlative difficulty, however, should be pointed out. The 
Head operating within his school can be just as autocratic as (and 
presumably a good deal more eccentric than) any curriculum com- 
mittee of teachers, teacher educators, and departmental officials 
operating at a distance. In either case there are of course the other 
influences—from traditions to examinations— which tend strongly 
to standardize the curriculum."* 


Few Canadian educators would deny the dangers of central 
control, though in Canada it is provincial rather than national, 
often suggestive rather than prescriptive. And despite some current 
pressure for a “national” curriculum, few would deny the value of 
greater local option, as in England. Indeed the Canadian pattern 
has been undergoing slow revision for some time: more and more 
local school systems are creating at least part of their own curricula. 
This pattern may be expected—and rightly—to grow. 


It does seem vital to recognize, however, that what actually goes 
on in the classroom is likely to be as permissive or prescriptive, as 
appropriate or inappropriate, as intelligent or benighted as the per- 
sonality and professional understanding and competence of the 
. teacher. Neither much more nor much less. Hence, obviously, the 
importance of teacher selection and education. 

One of the more startling differences between the curriculum of 
public education in England and in Canada is the inclusion of 
religious education. Though this is in terms of an agreed syllabus 
and in said to be non-secterian and non-conversion, in practice it 
hardly avoids indoctrination. Whether or not it can be justified 
either in Canada or in England on educational grounds, it obviously 
could not work in Canada purely on practical grounds. 


School Organization 

The philosophy of the Canadian Composite school is much the 
same as that of the English Comprehensive school.’® It aims, while 
grouping students for those fields of study of greatest significance 
to them, to give them some enriching experience of other fields as 
well and at the same time to carry on their general education. 


14Supra, p. 
18But there Ae more rigid streaming in the Comprehensive School. 
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The alternatives, however, are different. There is in most of 
Canada nothing corresponding to the English Grammar, Technical, 
or Modern secondary school—but only a smaller school which in 
terms of its size and the nature of the community which it services 
is as comprehensive as it can be. Usually, for reasons of prestige 
and university entrance, academic requirements are met first. 

It can be urged as a cardinal principle of education that the ethos 
of any school should be validated in its own terms. This would 
mean, in practice, a curriculum genuinely tailored to the develop- 
mental needs of students. Perhaps the small Canadian high school 
(along with a variety of schools in England and elsewhere) could 
take a cue from this part at least of the philosophy of the English 
Modern school. 

In the light of all the developments since the Hadow Report it 
would seem in every sense retrograde to attempt the tripartite 
arrangement of Grammar, Technical, and Modern. 


Selection and Grouping 

It would seem equally retrograde to attempt selection at 11+ 
or even, rigidly, at 13-++. At any rate the permissive kind of selection 
that occurs at the latter age in most Canadian schools is more in 
accordance with the expectation of North American students and 
parents, and there is of course no shortage of “places” in preferred 
schools to complicate the problem. 

In the matter of streaming and grouping within schools, Canadian 
educators might well take cognizance of recent developments in 
England. It has been easy and tempting, in Canada as elsewhere, to 
assume that all our educational problems would disappear with 
rigid ability groupings of gifted children, dull children, and various 
shades and categories between. But in England as elsewhere what 
has seemed logically correct has not proven psychologically secure. 
“We advocate the further development of individual and small- 
group work within classes, and the expansion of more diversified 
secondary courses...” (26, p. 169). 


Examinations 

Various kinds of liaison between provincial universities and 
departments of education in Canada make’® some of the problems 
of university matriculation rather less complex than in England.’ 
The curriculum of the English Grammar school, however, is more 
closely aligned with university ideas of university preparation. 
Since a distinctive institution of this kind plays little part in 


1iéMainly through Faculties of Education and provincial curriculum committees. 
17But there exist similar problems of ‘‘academic respectability”—for example, the 
status of typing and shorthand. 
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Canadan public education, high schools and universities must 
continue to work out the problems of articulation with full recog- 
nition of the dual function of the high schools. 


In Canada as in England there has been pressure for separate 
leaving examinations at the end of the high school program. But 
so far the reaction of the provincial departments has been similar 
to that of the English Ministry of Education—negative. Canadian 
educators might well note the Minister’s alternative reeommendation 
of more general use of confidential records and school recom- 
mendations. 


Standards 


From time to time it has been alleged, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, that English educational standards are superior. Age for 
age, and in the traditional academic subjects the achievement of 
English students probably is superior to that of Canadian students. 
But standards are relative to goals. Before the whole situation 
could be accurately assessed, it would be necessary to include a 
comparison of the number of students educated at specific levels, 
and in addition some evaluation of personal, social, and indeed 
various kinds of achievement other than academic. 


Meanwhile it should be noted that English children begin school 
one (often two) years earlier than Canadian children, that class 
size is more rigidly controlled in England, and that minimum re- 
quirements for teacher education are, higher. These strengths are 
so obvious that the moral for Canadian education should be 
automatically clear. 
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The Problem and Procedure 


The primary purpose of this investigation was to survey and 
consolidate information relative to provincially-appointed-and-paid 
superintendents of schools. No attempt was made to include data 
relevant to locally-appointed-and-paid superintendents functioning 
in cities and larger town districts. High school inspectors, although 
appointed and paid by the province, were not included within the 
scope of the study. 


An examination of the literature revealed that very little had 
been written about Alberta superintendents. The writer found that 
although Rees (8), Mowat (6), and Byrne (2), had given con- 
sideration to some aspects of the Alberta superintendency, many 
other aspects had apparently failed to attract the interest of in- 
vestigators. As a result, the use of questionnaire and interview 
techniques was found necessary in gathering data on many topics. 

Findings 
Selection of Superintendents 

On October 1, 1954, the Alberta Department of Education issued 
a formal mimeographed page listing the qualifications sought in 
candidates for the superintendency (4). This statement mentions 
one or two qualifications not mentioned previously and is therefore 
worthy of note: 

N.B. The qualifications outlined herein are for purposes of guidance 


only. Excellence in some respect may be deemed to compensate for under- 
qualification in some other, with the exception of item 1 and 2. 


A candidate for appointment as a superintendent of schools (Department 
of Education) shall be expected to present by way of qualifications the 
following: 

1. Possession of a permanent teaching certificate issued by the Minister of 

Education. 


2. Possession of a bachelor’s degree from the University of Alberta, or the 
equivalent from some other University. 


3. Possession of one year’s graduate study. (The combination of 1, 2, and 
3, shall be such that the amount of professional as opposed to academic 
traning shall equal two years.) 


4, Superior mental capacity as evidenced by quality of scholastic records. 
5. Teaching experience of not less than five years. 
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6. Administrative experience as vice-principal, principal, or supervisory 
officer of not less than two years. 


7. Evidence of compatibility and assumption of responsibility in relation 
to community, professional, and social organizations. 


Legal status of superintendents 


The legal status of the superintendent is defined in law as ad- 
visory, supervisory, and regulatory. In practice, however, the 
superintendent is called upon to perform many administrative duties 
in the area to which he is assigned. His status with his board, or 
school committee, often depends upon his ability to deal with 
administrative problems. 


An examination of Section 199 of the School Act reveals that the 
only regulatory power possessed by superintendents is that of 
inspector of schools. Other than this, the primary duty of the 
superintendent is to confer with boards, and to advise them con- 
cerning educational problems and needs in his area. His general 
supervision over schools, teachers, property, and services in the 
division is subject to the direction of the board. 


Nevertheless, in practice the superintendent is assuming respons- 
ibility in administrative and policy-forming matters. Mowat (6), in 
writing of the relationship of the superintendent to his board, has 
very clearly indicated this. It is becoming increasingly recognized 
that efficient operation of large administrative units, such as the 
Alberta school division or county, is contingent upon intelligent, 
long-range planning. Further, there is a growing conviction that 
expert, professional advice is necessary in formulating long-range 
policies. Moreover, the idea that time and knowledge of a pro- 
fessional nature are necessary in carrying out planning and policies 
is becoming more current in the thinking of boards and school 
committees. It seems likely, therefore, that the close-working 
relationship presently existing between the board, the secretary, and 
the superintendent, will eventually lead to an arrangement whereby 
the superintendent and the secretary will become the strong, 
executive arm of elected boards. It seems essential that power and 
authority remain the prerogative of elected boards. Moreover, 
planning and policy should follow sound professional advice. The 
implementation of planning and policy should, and does, fall upon 
the executive arm of the policy-setting body. It seems clear that 
the more the confidence of boards grows with regard to super- 
intendents, the more likely it will be that superintendents will be- 
come the chief executive officers of their inspectorates. 


The superintendent is mentioned in The School Act in many 
connections. 'The most important sections are paraphrased as 
follows: the board is obliged to consult the superintendent regard- 
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ing educational problems and to consider his recommendations; the 
superintendent is required to hear any representations regarding 
school buildings, furniture, equipment, and the betterment and 
extension of educational facilities in any divisional district; the 
superintendent may sometimes be required to assume the duties of 
official trustee. In addition to the foregoing, the superintendent of 
schools may recommend the establishment of a night school. He 
may not attempt to deprive a child of any educational advantage 
for failure to take part in religious instruction in a school. Pro- 
motions made by teachers are subject to his approval. His 
certificate as to the educational standing of a child is final and 
conclusive. Suspensions of pupils from school must be reported by 
principals to the superintendent. The superintendent may exempt 
children from school attendance for specified periods. He may 
recommend the exclusion of mentally retarded children from school. 
He is designated as the attendance officer for the area of his 
inspectorate. 


Training of Superintendents 

The most striking aspect of the training of superintendents is the 
variation in academic qualifications at the time of appointment. 
Some superintendents had spent twice as much time as others in 
academic preparation. Although three superintendents had com- 
pleted seven years of training, others had completed only three or 
four. The average superintendent had spent approximately five 
years in academic preparation prior to appointment. Since De- 
partment of Education policy states that excellence in some respect 
compensates for under-qualification in some other, it is assumed 
that other types of excellence compensated for the lack of a full 
year of graduate study on the part of the thirty-four per cent of 
the appointees. 

Seventy-five per cent of the supervisory staff have spent some 
time in further study following appointment. It is clear that 
although forty-nine per cent of newly appointed superintendents 
have qualified for one bachelor’s degree only, at present only 
twenty-four per cent remain in this qualification category. The 
percentage of superintendents holding two bachelors degrees has 
doubled. Increases are evident in the numbers holding master’s 
degrees, combinations of a master’s and a bachelor’s degree, or two 
master’s degrees. However, it is evident that sixty-one per cent of 
the present supervisory staff have not qualified for degrees beyond 
the bachelor’s level. 

It is interesting to compare the academic qualifications of 
superintendents with the best-trained principals and teachers 
presently serving in divisions and counties. In June, 1957, seventeen 
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inspectorates had one or more principals who had attained higher 
academic qualifications than the superintendent appointed to the 
area. There were twenty-six such principals in the seventeen areas. 
At the same time, twenty-five teachers, in ten inspectorates, had 
attained higher academic qualifications than the superintendent. 


Teaching and Administrative Experience 


The teaching experience of superintendents has been varied. 
Although seventy per cent have taught in one-room schools, most 
had remained in this type of school for only short periods ranging 
from one to three years. Similarly, although seventy-two per cent 
had taught in village schools, many remained three years or fewer 
in these positions. In addition, sixty-four per cent of the present 
staff have had teaching experience in town schools, and fifty per 
cent in city schools. 


The fact that the preponderance of this teaching time had been 
spent in high school grades must have posed a problem for many of 
the appointees. Following appointment, most superintendents 
found that the greater part of their duties in supervision and the 
improvement of instruction lay in the elementary and junior high 
school grades. Since backgrounds of the majority of superintendents 
suggest administrative capability and competency in high school 
teaching, it appears that for many, appointment brought duties and 
responsibilities for which their past experience had given scant 
preparation. 


The present supervisory staff has been chosen to a large extent 
from persons who had served in various administrative capacities 
in Alberta schools. A decidedly village and town school admin- 
istrative background is apparent: eighty per cent of all the ad- 
ministrative positions that had been held by superintendents prior 
to appointment had been in villages and towns. There is variation 
in the size of schools that had been administered by these men. One- 
half had been principals of schools of four to ten rooms, whereas 
one-third had been in charge of schools with twelve to eighteen 
rooms. Pre-appointment experience ranges from the four super- 
intendents who had had no administrative experience to the three 
superintendents who had been principals of schools of twenty or 
more rooms. 


Duties of Superintendents 


Although there is considerable variation in the opinions of 
superintendents regarding the importance of many of the duties they 
presently perform, it is possible to gauge the amount of time that 
superintendents spend in their performance. Supervision of in- 
struction and preparation of reports and correspondence account 
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for fifty-six per cent of the average superintendent’s time. Of this, 
thirty-two per cent is spent in supervision, and twenty-four per cent 
in correspondence and the preparation of reports. As Table I 
indicates, each of his other duties takes less than ten per cent of 
his time. The rank of these other duties, from the standpoint of 
the time required for their performance, is as follows: (1) in-service 
training, (2) organization of the units of the school system, (3) 
attendance at board and sub-divisional meetings, (4) administration 
of personnel, (5) public relations, (6) planning and improving 
school plants and facilities, (7) work for the Department of Ed- 
ucation, (8) auxiliary services. All of the ten duties, except work 
for the Department of Education, and time spent in the preparation 
of administrative and teacher reports for the use of the Department, 
may fairly well be allocated to the local areas to which super- 
intendents have been appointed. If the twenty-four per cent of 
time the average superintendent spends with reports and cor- 
respondence is arbitrarily cut in half, with half designated as a 
provincial duty, and half as a local duty), a fair estimate of the 
division of the average superintendent’s time is possible. On this 
basis, he spends eighty-four per cent of his time in duties pertaining 
to the local area, and sixteen per cent in duties of provincial origin. 
This estimate is very close to the result obtained by Rees (8), in 
his study of the duties of Alberta superintendents. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF TIME THE AVERAGE SUPERINTENDENT 
SPENDS IN THE PERFORMANCE OF TEN DUTIES 


Per Cent 
Duties of Time 


PILEDEL VISION OF ATISULUCEOLY voted Sn tans s pcianaooaneieta iaahcch Ar noha tah apa we 32 
Reports and (Correspondence +3202, Fen a AO ects in endl each 24 
THSBEPVIC® TL PAIniING date eth d nl A ekakeu ea is! Whe ae RA det 8 
Organization of ‘He Units of the School System oc ccccsscssessssscesnsenasien 7 
Board and Sub-Divisional Meetings ......0...ccscssssssusssnesnsssesinsnnsetsesnescesneenn 7 
PVCITNITUStPAL ONL OL EF CLSONNCD n).6o ist oils ck oe as tga sinLdhotinnnmitbaodnios 6 
VERDE Cold SHS) Bel aot as Pmt RRS dy). RFR: fr) SOR Le kone CARs hy Rage ee fee. Re Nattid 6 
Planning and Improving School Plants and Facilities 00000. 5 
Work for the Department of Education .o.....cccccscscsemntenenenemmnnnenenenenee 4 
US ISTU SSCL VICCES ie Ae hh LiL aan tckha craton oatnnn ation hoedenprbinl 4 


Superintendents are actively engaged in the performance of 
administrative duties in their inspectorates. An interesting aspect 
of this involvement is the great variation in the divisions as to what 
is expected of the superintendent. For eleven of the eighteen ad- 
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ministrative duties surveyed, (hiring and placing teachers; hiring 
and planning the work of special teachers and supervisors; improv- 
ing school caretaking; planning attendance areas, surveying building 
requirements; planning school buildings and teacherages; organizing 
pupil and teacher supplies; organizing and operating divisional 
libraries; operating rental schemes; organizing and improving 
health services; planning services in special areas such as shop and 
home economics), the variation runs all the way from delegation of 
the duty entirely to the superintendent to the expectance of advice 
only from him. 


Certain administrative arrangements seem to be favored over 
others by virtue of the fact that a majority of divisions have adopted 
them. Twenty-three boards, for instance, delegate the hiring of 
teachers to superintendents. Other administrative areas in which 
delegation of the duty to superintendents is most favored are: 
organizing and operating divisional libraries, and organizing special 
programs of instruction. The arrangement whereby superintendents 
discharge the duty with some assistance from the board and secretary 
is favored by the greatest number of divisions for the hiring and 
placing of principals, and for planning and organizing special pro- 
grams of instruction such as shop work and home economics. The 
partnership arrangement, whereby superintendents, boards, and 
secretaries act as equal parnters, is favored by a majority of divisions 
for planning attendance areas; surveying building requirements; 
planning schools and teacherages; planning and organizing teacher 
supplies; operating rental schemes; and budgeting for school 
operations. The arrangement whereby the boards and secretaries 
discharge the duty, with some help from the superintendents, is 
favored by the majority of divisions for improving school care- 
taking; organizing pupil transportation services; and deciding and 
arranging repairs to buildings, grounds, and equipment. Calling 
upon the superintendent to act as an advisor only is favored by 
most divisions for the hiring of school van drivers; hiring of care- 
takers; and organizing health services. 


An analysis of the eighteen administrative duties mentioned 
shows that from fifty-six to ninety-eight per cent of Alberta’s 
superintendents appear in the first three categories, (which repre- 
sent most active involvement of the supervisory staff), for all but 
six of the eighteen duties. Some of the factors which may account 
for some variation in the involvement in administrative duties are 
evident. Involvement may depend upon the superintendents’ 
willingness to assume these duties. It may depend, too, upon their 
administrative abilities and the confidence in which they are held 
by their boards. Finally, their involvement may be affected by the 
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strengths or weaknesses of their boards along administrative lines. 


In a normal year, the average superintendent spends thirty-two 
per cent of his time in supervision. At the same time, he appears to 
spend seven per cent of his time in the organization of the units of 
the school system; board and sub-divisional meetings take seven 
per cent of his time; administration of personnel takes six per cent; 
planning and improving school plants and facilities takes five per 
cent; involvement with auxiliary services takes four per cent. Thus, 
at least twenty-seven per cent of the average superintendent’s time 
is spent in duties which are strictly administrative in nature. 
Moreover, the superintendent spends twenty-four per cent of his 
time in preparing reports and correspondence. Just what proportion 
of this is devoted to correspondence related to administrative matters 
has not been assessed. Nor has it been possible to assess accurately 
how much of the time spent in public relations is directly related to 
administrative matters. Explanations of changes with respect to 
policy, whether it relates to instruction, administration, building, 
and so on, are often given by the superintendent in meetings, 
addresses, and reports. Since eight per cent of the average super- 
intendent’s time is devoted to public relations, it appears safe to 
assume that some part of this is devoted to administrative matters. 
Thus, at least one-third of the average superintendent’s time is de- 
voted to administrative matters. This equals the time he spends in 
supervision. 


Superintendent-Board Relationships 

Superintendents state that the most satisfying relationship exist- 
ing between them and their boards is the support, co-operation, and 
confidence they receive from trustees. Satisfaction is expressed 
concerning the caliber, abilities, and attitudes of boards; the team- 
work existing between boards and superintendents; the willingness 
of boards to accept the advice offered by superintendents; and the 
minimum of interference encountered. 

Some relationships between superintendents and boards are 
apparently causing difficulties. Narrow, sub-divisional attitudes on 
the part of certain trustees are most often mentioned as causing 
difficulty. Misunderstandings occur through the lack of well- 
defined policies, or through the setting aside of established policies. 
Appointments, placements, and transfers of personnel are seemingly 
affected by the ambitions and prejudices of trustees. Finally, 
concern is felt by some superintendents regarding the great amount 
of administrative detail and responsibility allocated to them. 
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TABLE II 
MOST HARASSING PROBLEM AREAS 


No. of Times 


Problem Mentioned 
The ‘Teacher: Shortage = cece aenc neath ce eee eens 49 
Administrative: Duties }22.6..608.0 tek hea ee oe ee 38 
Public) Relations) 224034. Cae Bo Pie en em Y 35 
Clerical andtOiices Work. oe ee ee, et eae ee eee ee de 30 
MILIGIET VISION Sutra tet nantes cate meets cnc en cra ae Rene en ore eh eee eee 23 
Salaries (Rik pee 02 ie ee er eee PO ALORA et Eee tet 5 
Board Politics and Sub-Divisional Attitudes occccccssssssssssssessmesessnsesee 5 
Chtherg ee ee ee ra eet a cede eee gree ae Wier foun y ee, Wee eae eee EER 10 


Problems of Superintendents 

Table If shows a comparison of the number of times certain 
problem areas are mentioned by superintendents. If the intensity of 
these problems may be judged by the number of times each is 
mentioned, the following order of problem areas emerges: (1) the 
teacher shortage, (2) administrative duties, (3) public relations, 
(4) clerical and office work, (5) supervision, (6) board politics and 
sub-divisional thinking, (7) salaries, (8) others. Specific problems 
mentioned five or more times are shown in Table III. 


TABLE III 
PROBLEMS OF ALBERTA SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


No. of Times 


Problem Mentioned 

Theishortage' of teachers: Qu i6 5. Wiad Ml nat A ees 45 
Office work and COrrespONdeNne? ou... cccccctrsssesnsststssetsemnsesetsessenesasmennemenaestes ; 15 
Improving instructional Aeficiencies o.oo ccsssssissusesnessanesssnssneuecseneenee 13 
Parent-teacher-pupil altercations oocicccccccccscsscsssssssssesctnssniseessnessnstassnseneenseee 11 
Writing, reports, on teachers) 23 au.2kr a iewed oud pel aero anene 9 
Entorctng school: attendance 24. bas ad. lee ea ne ae eet lane 8 
Time demands of the position .. G “4 
Dealing with strained relations resulting from long periods of. 

teachers Salaky MMerzOlid HONS tek cote aia accede ty Gadde nie. 6 
Board politics and sub-divisional attitudes oo... cccsssmessumnneeneenene 5 
Providing and improving school plants 20.00.00... c.count 5 
Dealing with problem teacher ..00......ccccceceseicnsennenenemeninstiemeuunastenaenennns 5 


A striking variety is evident in other problems mentioned by 
superintendents. One states that his foremost problem is “living 
in a small community” with the attendant “cultural and educational 
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lack, living conditions, and loss on property”. Another finds 
difficulty with “curbs by non-professional educators—board mem- 
bers”. Still another is concerned over “interference by the A.T.A. 
as an organization”. A fourth superintendent mentions “Depart- 
ment of Education-board articulation” as a pressing problem. One 
member of the supervisory staff finds that a major problem stems 
from “religious and racial differences in the community”, while 
another has difficulty “handling two bi-lingual districts and fringe 
areas”. Still other members of the supervisory staff are concerned 
over the major problems generated through “having to stay away 
from home”, “handling cases of mental deficiency”, and the “lack 
of well-qualified board members”. It is evident that there is no 
dearth in the variety of problems facing divisional and county 
superintendents. 
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THE FIVE SCHOOL PROJECT DROPOUT STUDY 


H. L. Larson 
Supervisor, Ponoka Schools 


In October 1953 the Five School Project began in earnest to get 
down to the business of studying some common problems of the five 
high schools of Leduc, Wetaskiwin, Camrose, Ponoka, and Lacombe. 
In addition to the five principals concerned, several superintendents 
and high school inspectors were in attendance from the inception of 
the Project. This admixture of administrative levels has proven to 
be an object lesson in educational communication. It also provided 
a meeting place for a grass-root element for problem finding, and 
resource personnel for problem solving. 

One of the first problems tackled was that of the holding power 
of our schools. Consensus of opinion affairmed the need for doing 
a better job. In the light of changing social conditions, schools cannot 
abdicate their responsibility to our complex democratic society. 


Problems 


The breakdown of the general problem led to these particular 
questions. What percentage of our students actually completed 
grades ten to twelve? Why did so many withdraw? What factors 
were most significant in their withdrawal? What could the schools 
do in answer to this problem? 

Several hypotheses were suggested and immediate action was 
taken to obtain tangible evidence of their tenability. It was decided 
that all students in the 1953-54 classes be studied for a period of 
three or four years. A questionnaire was drawn up and examined 
by the Project Group. In its final draft, it sought answers to these 
questions: 

1. When did the student withdraw? 

2. Was the withdrawal caused by transfer, illness, death or by 

economic factors? 

3. Was the withdrawal associated with any differences in 

parental occupation? 

4. What was the correlation between withdrawal and intelligence 

and/or grade nine reading scores? 

5. What happened to the dropouts in the year subsequent to 

their school leaving? 

Some evidence of what had been done in other places, in search 
for answers to these problems, was found in Albert E. Hohol’s 
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Thesis “A Review of the Evidence on the Problem of Why Youth 
Leave School” (2). This excellent summary of several studies assist- 
ed in structuring not only the above questionnaire for the principals, 
but also another of a different type for the students. The latter was 
sent to all the students of the 54 class in June 1957. 

The principals completed their questionnaires by the Fall of 1957. 
The replies to the student questionnaires numbered 218 from a 
total of 392 mailed. The sampling from students leaving prematurely 
numbered 30% of the total. 

The student questionnaire sought answers in the form of opinions 
as to their personal problems, extra class activities, counselling 
within the school, home life, subjects taken in school, and teachers. 


Results 
1. The Principals’ Questionnaire: 

Fifty-eight per cent of students who entered grade ten in 1954, 
excluding transfers, did not complete their high school diplomas. 
By way of contrast, Dr. Charles M. Allen, summarizing the data 
for the United States as a whole, reports that 4 per cent of students 
remain in school from grade five to the completion of grade twelve 
(1, pp. 6-7). This compares with the 42 per cent of our grade ten 
entrants achieving the grade twelve diploma. 

Students from homes where at least one of the parents had a 
minimum of a Bachelor’s degree had the best record with 55% 
completions, while those from unskilled parental backgrounds re- 
corded a completion rate of 35%. 

Sixty-two per cent of those with intelligence quotients of 115 
or over completed diplomas while those below 105 constituted 19%. 

Fifteen per cent of those who did not complete their diplomas, did 
complete 65 credits. 

Forty-nine per cent of those whose grade nine reading results 
tested 50% or better completed diplomas as compared to 17% below 
this level. 


2. The Students’ Questionnaire: 

Thirty-eight per cent felt that a high school diploma was not 
very important as preparation for the work they wanted to do later. 

Forty-seven per cent reported that the extra class activities 
organized within the school were unimportant to them. 

Twenty-seven per cent felt that the school could have been of 
greater assistance to them in problems of a personal nature, but 
41% indicated that such problems should be of no concern to the 
school. 
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Twelve per cent gave economic difficulties as reason for leaving 
school, but 29% reported lack of parental interest as a major cause 
for early leaving. 


In school subjects, least concern was felt for the cultural courses, 
while mathematics, English, and science in that order were con- 
sidered most important. About 60% specified a felt need for more 
vocational type courses and the remainder considered more time 
should be given to the academic. 


Observations and Recommendations 


1. All participating schools offer an excellent range of academic 
courses, yet 38% of those students with an I.Q. of 115 or better 
failed to complete a diploma. This strongly suggests the need of 
more flexibility within the academic programme itself, leading, 
perhaps, into fields of higher training other than university entrance. 


It is therefore recommended that a follow-up be made in this 
related area of flexibility in relation to mathematics, science, 
English, and social studies. Plans have already been made in some 
of these school for ability grouping according to subject achieve- 
ment. The disadvantage of ranking by general standing according 
to average Grade IX scores should be overcome. 


2. Forty-five per cent of students reported a lack of interest 
among teachers regarding personal welfare. This problem of lack 
of teacher-pupil communication may be directly due to over- 
specialization of the teaching staff. 

It is recommended that administrators attempt to delimit the 
number of students each teacher is expected to teach in any given 
day. Hypothetically, a teacher may be more effective in human 
relations if he meets his students in more than one class. 


Closely allied to this problem, administrators should seek to 
broaden the participation of teachers in extra class activities. This 
is difficult because most high schools are short-staffed and the 
teachers’ academic work leaves little opportunity for such service. 

It is recommend that administrators press for more staff to cope 
with the need for broader teacher-pupil relationships. 

3. Twenty-nine per cent of the replies indicated that parents or 
guardians showed little interest in the school life of their children. 
Without general strong public support of education, administrative 
efforts to reduce the drop-out rate are largely futile. 

It is recommended that educators at all levels search for better 
means to stimulate public support for education. 

4. The cultural type of school subjects, such as art, music, and 
drama, seemed least important to students reporting. This points 
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up the fact that the traditional aim of preparation for university 
is still deeply rooted among many educators and parents alike. The 
large majority of students in high school today are not academic, 
and deserve more consideration in curriculum planning. The 
prestige of matriculation subjects leads many students into paths 
that can only end in frustration and resentment. 


It is recommended that an effort be made to gain support, both 
within the school and without, for broader educational objectives. 
Perhaps this can best be achieved by publicizing the value of other 
types of training institutions. 
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Egerton Ryerson was twenty-three years old when in 1826 he 
was plunged into a controversy with the formidable John Strachan, 
Bishop of the Anglican Church, over the free church question. 
Bishop Strachan had just preached a powerful, sincere, but some- 
what ungenerous sermon. In it he intimated, actually took for 
granted, that the Anglican Church was the Established Church of 
Upper Canada. He laid monopolistic claim to all revenues from 
sales or leases of the clergy reserves lands. He appealed to the 
British Imperial Parliament for a grant of £300,000 for the Anglican 
Church in Canada. And finally he spoke disparagingly of the 
Methodists. He assured his congregation that the Methodist were 
American in their sympathies and disloyal to Canada: they had 
fought faint-heartedly in the battles of 1812-14. The Methodist 
preachers were, he declared, ignorant, ill-trained, and uncouth 
Gwlieieerage 

Naturally this was displeasing to the Methodists. Numerically 
they were by far the largest denomination in Upper Canada, took 
pride in their loyalty, and believed their preachers were rigorously 
selected and well-trained. 


Obviously the attack called for a reply. In fact the Anglican 
Church had never been made an established church in Canada; 
and in fact the clergy reserves—well over two million acres of land 
scattered all over the country— had never been earmarked for the 
Anglican Church. The Act setting them aside had merely said 
“for the use of the clergy.” And finally all non-Anglican de- 
nominations were violently opposed to having any established 
church whatever. 

Two Methodist ministers were assigned to write a reply, but 
only Ryerson’s was received. So moderate, comprehensive, brilliant 
and convincing was this production that an immediate printing was 
ordered. To all non-Anglican denominations it was a message of 
deliverance. Thus was launched the bitter and famous controversy 
over the free church and over the clergy reserves. 

Along with other religious denominations the Methodists of 1826 
suffered from certain legal disabilities. They were debarred from 
holding land for churches or for parsonages or for burial grounds. 
Their ministers could not perform marriage ceremonies. By 1830 
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all these legal restrictions had been removed, thanks largely to the 
efforts of Egerton Ryerson. 


It might be thought that Ryerson was a brash young upsart to be 
crossing swords at age twenty-three with an Anglican Church 
bishop, and to be spokesman for the entire Methodist denomination. 
Actually he was bred of a good family, well educated, and he was 
both humble and evangelistic. He had composed his reply while 
riding as a Methodist preacher on his first circuit. He had composed 
it on horseback or by the small lights in settlers’ cabins, as Julius 
Caesar and Napoleon once composed before him. He preached once 
each month at York and after that from thirty to forty times per 
month at meeting places along the roads and trails of his circuit. 


Ryerson’s family background was United Empire Loyalist, and 
back of that Dutch and Danish on his father’s side, English on his 
mother’s. Egerton’s father had come with his family to New 
Brunswick, married there, and later moved with his own family to 
Ontario, near London. He was Anglican in church matters. There 
were six sons and two daughters. Egerton was the fifth of the 
sons. All four of the older brothers turned Methodist and all 
became preachers. Egerton, being only sixteen at the time of his 
defection, was ordered by an exasperated father to leave home or 
give up the Methodists. He left. Two years later his father relented 
a little and asked the lad to come home. He returned and for three 
years carried the responsibility of the farm, until he was twenty-one. 


The education of a great man is always interesting. Ryerson 
was a farm boy, but he attended a grammar school at no great 
distance from home. At fourteen he was sent further afield to 
another grammar school. This justified its name by teaching nothing 
but English grammar from morning till night. Egerton loved it. He 
ended up by substituting for the masters when they were ill. He 
found time, though, to be converted to Methodism, and this led to 
the exile I have already mentioned. While banished from home he 
was for two years tutor in a school near London. One day his 
father appeared and said, “Egerton, come home.” Three years 
later, and after a desperate struggle with his conscience—which 
urged him to stay and look after the farm—he decided on carrying 
forward his education. He chose a school in Hamilton, a sort of 
academy, which offered good schooling in Latin and Greek. These 
studies he attacked so fiercely and devotely that a brain fever 
developed and nearly carried him off. His long convalescence gave 
him time to re-assess the purpose of his life. This time he experienc- 
ed a typical conversion, a profound religious awakening after the 
manner of Carlyle. He visited some religious exercise being con- 
ducted by one of his brothers, found his brother ill, and himself 
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took over the services. He was frightened, fearful, exhilarated, and 
comforted. He had found what he thought was his life’s work. 
But destiny had other things in store for him (5, I, p. --4). 


Ryerson rode the circuits for three years—York, Cobourg, Credit 
River, an Indian mission. He was evangelical in spirit, a man of 
unusual devotion, energy and urgency. He gloried in the Indian 
mission at Credit, because the Indians were desperately in need of 
salvation and civilization. But his qualities were already known. 
In 1829, when a Methodist Conference decided to establish an official 
organ of the Church, Ryerson was chosen as editor. The paper was 
the Christian Guardian. It had a distinguished career for upwards 
of acentury. With some brief interruptions Ryerson was its editor 
for twenty years. Through its columns he carried forward with 
restrained force and dignity the nineteenth century battle in Upper 
Canada for what we now call the four freedoms. 


In passing, I should add that Bishop Strachan’s plan for an 
established Anglican Church was ultimately defeated by logic and 
the march of events. The clergy reserves bitterness was finally 
dissolved when in 1854 the land was allocated to educational pur- 
poses. Ryerson had advocated this solution for twenty-five years. 
But significant as these matters are, I must come to Ryerson’s 
claim to our particular praise—his contributions to education. 


I suppose that religion and education are inevitably linked. In 
any event, Ryerson was on the side of free schools, urgent for the 
universal provision of common public schools, open freely to all 
children. Now accepted by everyone, this idea was anything but 
popular in 1840 in Upper Canada. Oddly enough, it was again 
Bishop Strachan and the Anglican Church in opposition. What 
they wanted was the English school system introduced into Canada: 
first, grammer schools, exclusive and fee-paying for children of the 
well-to-do upper classes; a university dominated by the church; 
and for the common people such kitchen and hedgerow education as 
they could contrive (2, p. 42). 

The battle was joined over Strachan’s plans for a Church college 
in York. It was ,of course, to be Anglican and endowed. The 
Methodists rather hale a mmarel on him by building at Cobourg, 
in 1836, a college of liberal arts open to everyone on equal terms. 
It was named Upper Canada Academy. Ryerson was sent to 
England to raise much needed funds, and to secure a royal charter. 
In 1841 the royal charter was granted, the institution was renamed 
Victoria College, and Ryerson was appointed first principal. 

I must digress for a moment to give you a glimpse of the new 
principal, aged thirty-eight, from the pen of a student, William 
Orimiston, later to become one of the brightest ornaments of the 
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Presbyterian ministry. “He (Ryerson) was at the time in the prime 
of a magnificient manhood. His well-developed, finely-proportioned, 
firmly-knit frame, his broad, lofty brow, his keen, penetrating eyes, 
and his genial, benignant face, all proclaimed him every inch a man. 
His mental powers, vigorous and well-disciplined; his attainments 
in literature, varied and extensive; his fame as a preacher of great 
pathos and power; his manner affable and winning; his presence 
magnetic and impressive .. .” and so on to considerable length. 
(4, p. 19). Dr. Ormiston and hundreds of students evidently looked 
upon this man as a demigod. He was principal for four years, but 
even in the very midst of that term he was appointed superintendent 
of schools for Upper Canada. 


This was a challenge indeed, and indeed the challenge engaged 
the great abilities of a great man for thirty-three years. His first 
step was to visit the schools of Europe and the United States. Two 
years on this mission convinced him that the systems of Ireland, 
Prussia and Massachusetts had most to offer as models for state 
schools. 


Education in the Upper Canada of 1843 was not all order and 
efficiency. The school acts of 1841 and 1843 had provided a frame- 
work for elementary schools and allocated some grant funds. But 
the structure was sketchy and infirm. As an illustration, a school 
could be built and maintained only for those who desired it and 
were willing to pay. There was no general tax levy. There was no 
provision for the training of teachers. There was no central 
authority to guide, direct, and constrain. It was in a sense local 
option applied to education. 


Ryerson, through a series of measures, fought through a series of 
legislatures, created a system which today we think of as the 
Canadian system of education. Familiar to all of us, we need only 
remind ourselves of its salient features. We take them for granted 
as the right and proper features. Here are some of them: a pro- 
vincial authority such as a council of public instruction or a de- 
partment of education to make regulations for the conduct of schools 
and to see they are enforced; a staff of well-qualified inspectors or 
superintendents, appointed by the central body, and conmmissioned 
to supervise and assist; a system of teacher training institutions; a 
schedule of teacher certification provisions; a grant structure; 
compulsory education; a delegation of authority to local school 
districts, divisions or cities, as the case may be (3). 


These and many other matters of school organization Ryerson 
devised, piloted through legislative processes, revised, amended, 
and supervised through the third of a century he held office as 
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superintendent of schools. In itself it was a notable life’s work for 
one man. 


Ryerson was retired from office in 1876 on full pay. In his 
remaining years he completed three books: The Story of My Life, 
The United Empire Loyalists of American, and Canadian Methodism. 
He died in 1882. Seven years later,, through popular subscription, 
a splendid statue of his memory was erected on the grounds of the 
Toronto Normal School, which he had established. The inscription 
read: 

EGERTON RYERSON 
FOUNDER 
OF THE 
ScHOOL SYSTEM OF ONTARIO 


As founder of the Ontario school system he was founder also of 
the school systems of our four western provinces. 
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The principal of a composite high school is subject to many 
pressures which come from a variety of individuals and groups. 
Because of the large size which is typical of the composite high 
school, the community it serves is usually more heterogeneous than 
that of smaller high schools. The pressures on the principal, con- 
sequently, tend to come from a wider diversity of sources. More- 
over, the comprehensive nature of the program of the school— 
including academic, technical and commercial courses—multiplies 
the kinds of pressure to which the principal is subjected. 


The existence of pressures upon a principal, troublesome though 
they may be, seen to be an inevitable aspect of any administrative 
position. The pressure arise from the expectations which individuals 
and groups hold regarding the actions of the principal in his job. 
Expectations held by the superintendent, by teachers, pupils, and 
parents, for example, are readily transformed into pressure upon 
the principal. This is especially so when individuals and groups 
differ in their expectation of the principal’s behavior with respect 
to the same matter. Situations of this sort, known as role conflict 
situations, are the subject of this investigation. While feeling an 
obligation to satisfy all expectations, the principal is forced to make 
choices between them and must face the threat of sanctions from 
the unsatisfied individuals and groups. This exposure of the 
principal to incompatible behavioral expectations constitutes his 


role conflict. 
I. The Problem 


The problem of the study reported here (1) was to detect specific 
instances of conflict in the role of the principal of the composite 
high school. The term “role” was used in its sociological sense and 
was defined as the expected pattern of behavior attached to a 
particular status in an institution. In this sense, then, the role of 
the principal is defined by the expectations held for him by relevant 
alter groups in the school situation. The groups considered to be 
relevant for the purpoes of this study were superintendents 
teachers, pupils, and parents. 
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Two kinds of role conflict were investigated. The first was that 
conflict which arises when there is agreement within the respective 
alter groups on what the principal should do but disagreement 
between the groups. The second kind of conflict considered was 
that which results from disagreement within a given alter group. 


Specific conflict situations were sought within six broad areas 
of the field of activity of the principal. These were school or- 
ganization, staff relations, instructional program, extra-curricular 
program, student behavior, and public relations. 


Il. Method 


The general method used was that of the case study. To 
minimize the personality factor in the role and to make the findings 
of the study more generally applicable, the population for the study 
was obtained from two composite high schools, one in Calgary and 
one in Edmonton. Two Grade Ten classes in each school were used 
as the student population. The parents of the pupils in these classes 
comprised the parent population, while the teacher population was 
drawn from interested members of both staffs. One superintendent 
and one assistant superintendent in each of the two cities made up 
the superintendent population. 


The basic data for the study were collected by means of a 
questionnaire which determined the expectations held by the alter 
group for the principal’s behavior. Each item in the instrument was 
a statement of a particular behavior or policy which the principal 
might adopt. The statements were categorized according to the six 
areas of the principal’s role referred to above. For each item the 
respondents were asked to check one of three choices: “Agree”, 
“Disagree”, or “No Preference”. The content of the items was 
drawn from interviews, the literature, and personal experience. As 
a result of a pilot study, the original 83 items were reduced in 
number to 60. Then, in its final form, the instrument was ad- 
ministered to 123 pupils, 78 parents, 43 teachers, and 4 super- 
intendents. 


After tabulataing the results, the data were processed to dis- 
cover statistically significant differences in intergroup responses. 
The chi square test was used to eliminate chance differences and 
the 1% level of confidence was adopted as indicating sufficient 
difference between groups to constitute a conflict. The frequency 
scores for each item were then converted to percentages of the 
total population to determine the sources of conflict. 


Intra-group conflicts were determined by disregarding the “No 
Preference” score and converting the “Agree” and “Disagree” 
frequences to percentages of those in each group showing a pre- 
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ference. A significant intra-group conflict was defined as a dif- 
ference of 20% or more between the “Agree” and “Disagree” per- 
centages of any alter group. 


Ili. Results 


Thirty-eight of the sixty statements, or 63%, produced conflicts 
between groups beyond the 1% level of confidence. Fifty-four 
statements, or 90% exhibited intra-group conflicts of 20% or greater. 
Of these statements over one-quarter showed conflicts within three 
of the four groups and another third resulted in significant conflicts 
within two groups. The total number of intra-group conflicts ex- 
pressed by the four alter groups over the sixty statements was 106. 
In almost every case of conflict between groups there was also a 
significant conflict within one or more of the groups concerned. 
Intra-group conflicts however did not necessarily imply inter-group 
conflicts over the same issue, though in many cases this was so. 


In nearly half of the inter-group conflicts it was found that two 
groups paired off in opposition to the other two. This pairing 
followed two patterns: superintendents joined parents in opposition 
to teachers and pupils, or pupils joined parents in opposition to 
teachers and superintendents. The first pairing, in which the sub- 
ordinates were opposed to the superordinates, occurred most 
frequently over statements related to supervision by the principal. 
In the second pairing the home was opposed to the school in matters 
were individual choice was restricted by professional opinion. 


In an almost equal number of inter-group conflicts a single 
group stood out in opposition to the other three. The pupil group 
was the center of most conflict in the extra-curricular sector and 
the teacher group in the instructional program sector. These two 
groups, which are most directly affected by the day-to-day operation 
of the school, were responsible for the largest share of inter-group 
conflicts. 


In a few cases conflicts took a rather different form. 'These 
conflicts arose from all groups differing in the extent to which they 
agreed with a statement rather than from one or two groups lining 
up in marked opposition to the other groups. This result was 
evident regarding statements favoring ability grouping of pupils. 
In the order of most support for such statements, the groups aligned 
themselves as follows: superintendents, teachers, parents, pupils. 

As to the subject of the conflicts, the highest percentage of inter- 
group conflicts was found in the statements dealing with extra- 
curricular activities. The least conflict, both within and between 
groups, was discovered to be over matters of discipline. The intra- 
group conflicts were most evident in the sector concerned with the 
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instructional program. This sector accounted for more than one- 
quarter of the total intra-group conflicts for the six sectors. No one 
alter group seemed more susceptible to intra-group conflict than any 
other, either in extent or degree. 


IV. Discussion 


The case study method used in this research necessitates limiting 
the conclusions to the two schools and the particular populations 
from which the samples were drawn. Because the instrument might 
have used other statements, resulting in a different set of responses, 
it is not possible to generalize beyond the actual statements used. 


The purpose of the study, to detect specific instances of conflict 
in the role of the principal, was accomplished. A large number of 
significant conflicts were found both within and between the four 
alter groups. These conflicts were shown to exist in all six aspects 
of the principal’s role which have been investigated. A summary 
of conclusions for each sectors follows. 


In relation to student behavior, an important finding is the lack 
of conflict over the principal’s role. Not only do the replies indicate 
a high degree of concensus among all groups, but they indicate a 
strong support for both teachers and principals in dealing with 
discipline cases. This may be the result of the current wave of 
public opinion in favor of strengthened school discipline, or it may 
simply indicate support for a function of the principal which is well 
established in tradition. Consideration should be given to the 
possibility, also, that the school administration itself may have con- 
tributed substantially to the establishment of concensus of expect- 
ations on this subject. 


The extra-curricular conflicts reflect the growing independence 
of high school pupils who desire the right to choose and direct their 
own athletic, cultural and social activities. 'Teacher-centered con- 
flicts in this area may be the expression of differing philosophies 
of education and value systems. 


The statements in the instructional program sector of the 
questionnaire reflected the changing functions of the principal in the 
modern school. They served to uncover one of the most contentious 
sectors of the principal’s role. There was considerable conflict over 
the extent of the principal’s supervisory activities, and also over the 
extent to which teachers, departments and schools should work out 
independent programs and examination policies. Both teachers and 
pupils were found to be apprehensive of too much supervisory con- 
trol by the principal, although both parents and superintendents re- 
garded supervision by the principal as desirable. Within the 
teacher group, however, there was a considerable difference in 
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expectations regarding supervision. No doubt this difference in 
expectations reflects the difference between staff members in their 
understanding of, and readiness to accept, the newer concepts of 
supervision. A particular view of democratic rights seems to enter 
into the conflict situations found under the school organization 
sector. A definition of democracy in education as requiring the 
same opportunity for all ,rather than as requiring equal opportunity 
for all, seems to be at the root of the conflict. Conflict over “stream- 
ing” of pupils according to ability, and special treatment for the 
gifted, are examples of this. Superintendents and teachers were 
more ready than others to accept the “equality of opportunity” 
definition. Democratic rights in the form of an individual’s right of 
choice would seem to account for the opinion of pupils and parents 
that their preferences should be weighed more than professional 
judgment in selecting a pupil’s courses. 


Staff meeting planning and content produced conflicts between 
the teacher and superintendent groups in the personnel sector of 
the questionnaire. It was found that the superintendents expect 
the principal to obtain teacher participation in policy formation to 
a greater extent than the teachers themselves do. Teacher par- 
ticipation in policy formation, then is not universally demanded by 
teachers. Many teachers do not yet appear ready to accept the 
responsibility of a shared form of administration. Conflict within 
the teacher group would indicate, however, that some have already 
achieved this state of readiness. 


In the public relations field the superintendents do not support 
strong direction of Home and School activities by the principal, but 
at present other groups seem to feel a necessity for this. Both pupils 
and parents would like to see a principal actively defend his school 
through replying to unfavorable publicity, but the superintendents 
do not agree that this is desirable. 


V. Summary and Conclusion 


This research has examined the highest status position of leader- 
ship in two of Alberta’s most complex high schools. It has found that 
the definition of the principal’s role by several alter groups includes 
many inconsistent and incompatible expectations. It has been sug- 
gested that these are caused by a lack of concensus on the definition 
of democracy in education and administration; on the existence of 
varying degrees of readiness to accept newer concepts of the role 
of the principal and teacher; and on the balance between the rights 
and preferences of the public and the authority of professionally- 
based opinion. 

While this research investigated the expectations of four major 
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alter groups it is the principal’s own conception of his role which is 
the determining factor. It is this conception which determines his 
role behavior. It is through his role behavior that he has the 
greatest opportunity to modify alter group expectations. However, 
though the role incumbent may change the expectations of alter 
groups, the definition of his role, according to the role theorists, is 
still the product of all alter group expectations. It can never be 
defined by the principal alone. 


This points to the important conclusion that a major task of the 
composite high school principal is to harmonize and unify the ex- 
pectations of the major alter groups towards his role. It is possible 
that, through awareness of the underlying conflicts, a well-conduct- 
ed personnel and public relations program can materially reduce the 
pressures imposed by conflicting expectations and enable the 
principal more effectively to guide his school towards its goals. 
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Periodically, the question of school accreditation of Grade IX 
students in preference to the present system of province-wide 
examinations is raised. 


This question is important in view of the rapidly growing Grade 
IX school population, and in view of the costs attendant upon the 
preparation or purchase of suitable tests. In addition there is the 
immediate problem of establishing marks for these students who, 
for one reason or another, failed to write the Grade IX Provincial 
examinations. No supplemental papers are presently provided and 
absentees are graded solely on the basis of Principals’ ratings. 


The purpose of this study is to investigate the effectiveness of 
these Principal’s ratings in predicting the Grade IX Departmental 
final mark and to what degree they may be improved by the addition 
of a test of academic aptitude. 

It is the practice in Alberta to test all Grade IX students in six 
subjects in the final month of the Grade IX school year. Promotion 
to Grade X is based on performance on these tests. The subjects 
tested are literature, social studies A, social studies B (language), 
mathematics, science, reading, and the general test which is a test 
of academic aptitude. With the exception of the reading test and 
the general test, the tests are prepared for the Department of 
Education by appointed school officials and are subject to review 
and approval by an examination committee in each subject. These 
tests vary from one and a half to two and a half hours in length and 
are composed of multiple choice and true-false objective items, 
written short answer, and full essay type items in varying pro- 
portions. In June 1956, the reading and the general tests were 
standardized tests. The reading test was the California Reading 
Test (Intermediate: Form AA) (2), and the general test was the 
Cooperative School and College Ability Test: Level 3 (SCAT 3 (3). 
It is a requirement of the Department of Education that every Grade 
IX principal submit a mark in percentage predicting the student’s 
performance on the Departmental examinations. Because this mark 
is submitted in a report prepared by the principal, it is called the 
Principal’s Rating, although in actual practice the rating is made 
by the subject teacher concerned. 
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Design of Study 


A random sample of 625 Grade IX students graduating in the 
spring of 1956 was drawn from the record files of the Department 
of Education.1 The stanine scores of each students on the six 
subject tests and the three scores from the SCAT 3 test, Quantitative 
(Q), Verbal (V), and Total (T), were punched into IBM cards 
along with the Principal’s rating in each of the six subject areas. 
The Department also determines an aggregate score based on five 
Departmental marks excluding reading and the general test). The 
Department’s stanine scores for this aggregate score were included 
in the study data as well. A stanine may be defined as a standardized 
score in which the distribution of scores is divided into nine parts. 
Stanine 1 represents the lowest four per cent; 2, the next seven per 
cent, 3, the next twelve per cent; 4, the next seventeen per cent; 5, 
the middle twenty per cent, 6, 7, 8, 9, include percentages at the 
higher end of the distribution corresponding to those at the lower 
end. They can be considered as based on a normal distribution with 
a stanine mean of 5.00 and a standard deviation of 2.25. The 
Principal’s rating is given as a mark out of a possible 100. In this 
study, only the ten digit of this rating was used. 


One other comment should be made about the data. The 
Principal’s rating is weighed as fifty per cent in determining the 
final Grade IX mark in social studies A and in science. All other 
marks are based on test performance alone. 


In the end, it was found that only 567 students had complete 
sets of data. These, then, constitute the sample population. 


Findings 
Once the data for the 567 cases had been placed on IBM cards, 
the means, standard deviations and intercorrelations of all variables 


were determined.?, The means and standard deviations are pre- 
sented for all variables in Table I. 


It is noted from this table that the stanine means and standard 
deviations for the sample selected differ only slightly from those 
expected from the total population; i.e., a mean of 5.00 and a standard 
deviation of 2.25. Such differences as do occur can be attributed 
to chance factors in sampling and so it may be concluded that the 
sample selected is representative of the provincial 1956 grade IX 
population as a whole. 


1The author wishes to acknowledge the contribution of Mr. A. B. Evenson, Associate 
Director of Curriculum, and Miss Angela Bundyk, Statistical Assistant, Alberta Depart- 
ment of Education, who not only made the data available to the author but performed 
the laborious task of drawing the sample. 

2The author wishes to thank the Los Angeles Office of Educational Testing Service 
for the use of their IBM equipment for this part of the study. 
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TABLE I 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF SIXTEEN 
VARIABLES FROM 567 ALBERTA GRADE IX STUDENTS 
WRITING THE 1956 GRADE IX DEPARTMENTAL 
EXAMINATIONS, EXPRESSED IN STANINES 


Departmental Score Principal’s Rating 


Variable 

Mean S.D. 
Reading, bhai g hk ee. 2.43 
bteratured 3.2 ee 2.40 
Social Studies Aa... Js 2.39 
Social Studies By4...0 cccccccletseens 2.38 
Mathematics?) - 210s... 2.36 
SClONCC Hes hi os rc, 2.24 


WANG 1542 | (Op pale ee Viale anh i os Cal 
Se Peony Cran. 2 fe AN 
Quantitative wo. 
Total 


Table II presents the correlation coefficients between the various 
Departmental marks and the corresponding Principal’s rating and 
the three scores of SCAT 3. 


TABLE II 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN DEPARTMENTAL 
EXAMINATION SCORES AND PRINCIPAL’S RATING AND 
SCAT 3 FOR 567 ALBERTA GRADE IX STUDENTS IN 1956 


Departmental Score eee : 

V Q. ft 
FREAC ING © PA Leica Aecdalnnthenk 61 84 la 84 
Diiteraturereh ui. ciatsctitdkantagla 59 80 69 80 
Social Studies Ar isiceccsccsrsscssncssssssen: yr 78 ai 81 
Social Studies Boi ccsctcecrssneen 64 716 72 79 
Mathematiésr 3 een nna 66 65 ¥ i | 76 
SCiet COM Apc) oes atieherschecine 67 72 71 76 
AGSTegale. DCOlO.. <n ean ie lege 81 78 85 


It will be noted from this table that a fairly high relationship 
exists between the Departmental score and the Principal’s rating. 
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Attention is drawn to the two variables, social studies A and science, 
where the Principal’s rating is weighed in with the Departmental 
score. These two variables have the highest relationship to 
Principal’s ratings but these are not markedly higher, as might 
have been anticipated, than the other correlation coefficients. On 
the other hand, the SCAT 3 scores showed higher relationships to 
the Departmental scores than were obtained from the Principal’s 
rating. . 

The above table immediately brings in to question the relation- 
ship of the Principal’s ratings to performance on SCAT 3. These 
comparisons are presented in Table III. — 


TABLE III 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN PRINCIPAL’S 
RATING IN SIX SUBJECT AREAS AND PERFORMANCE 
ON SCAT 3 FOR 567 ALBERTA GRADE IX STUDENTS 


Principal’s Rating 


Reading anne Dil ANAL | ORM RNs Ae a Aa : . 

Literature ............. sie ORNS SEED. aE, ME aI he oe Oe mY we 58 
SOCIAV me LUGleS (A Uhre e ee ee eae 56 55 60 
Sociall Studies” B23). 2a hia aa ohh ees i 56 4 58 
Mathematics i) ohn) oo pe ee ete 53 64 61 


Sciente eo eo Sie ay ety Tar Maree a tat RONEN ~ 49 51 53 


Comparing the data in Table II with that in Table III, it 
becomes evident that the relationships found between the Principal’s 
ratings and performance on SCAT 3 are much lower than those 
found between actual performance on the Departmentals and the 
same tests. Notwithstanding, there still remains a strong relation- 
ship between the Principal’s ratings and the SCAT 3 scores which 
would suggest that the student’s academic aptitude plays a large 
part in the Principal’s rating. Conversely, it would appear that 
the Departmental’s are very similar to tests of academic aptitude in 
that they seem to be measuring the same attributes but requiring a 
much longer testing period to do so. 

The next analysis sought to determine the improvement in 
prediction of the Departmental scores by combining a variety of 
Principal’s ratings and the SCAT 3 scores. Using the method 
proposed by Horst and Smith (6), the corrected multiple correlation 
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coefficients and the relative beta weights of each of the Principal’s 
ratings and the SCAT 3 scores were determined for each Depart- 
mental mark. These data are presented in Table IV. For simplicity 
in tabular presentation, each predictor variable has been numbered 
as follows: Principal’s Rating in Reading,1; Literature, 2; Social 
Studies A, 3; Social Studies B (Language), 4; Mathematics, 5; 
Science, 6; SCAT 3 Verbal score, V; and SCAT 3 Quantitative 
score, Q. 


TABLE IV 
RELATIVE WEIGHTS AND CORRECTED MULTIPLE 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR EIGHT VARIABLES 
AND SEVEN CRITERION FOR 567 ALBERTA GRADE IX 
STUDENTS IN 1956 


Criterion Met ras Predictor Variables 

Departmental | 

Gr. IX Scores 4 8 5 é | ¥ Q fv le] R 
Reading i420 3524}. 407 05 12 | LOOMIS tae —.03 56 18 
Literature occ .06 .09 .05 Sb .03 02 52 15 
Social Studies A ..... 04 07 25 = «=|—.02 19 .06 38 15 89 
Social Studies B ..... 05 .06 .09 6) 08) Hi 43 ne Oy 
Mathematics wenn | con 02 10 09 17 .03 10 50 
BCIOnCEs te eet Ge 107 797s. 20 29 33 16 
Aggregate oven 05 03 16 07 14 .06 41 17 | 


This table shows that by including all Principal’s ratings and 
two SCAT scores, the correlation coefficients with the various 
Departmental scores are raised in every case over those found for 
just the Principal’s rating or for any one of the SCAT 3 scores. As 
might be expected from Table II, the two SCAT 3 variables make 
the largest relative contribution in predicting the Grade IX grades. 
With few exceptions, the Principal’s ratings in other Grade IX 
Departmental subject fields contribute little to prediction in each 
particular subject. Some variables, notably, the Principal’s ratings 
in reading and literature, make relatively little or no contribution 
to the prediction of Grade IX Departmental scores. In the two 
subjects where the Principal’s rating is used in the determination 
of the final mark, social studies A and science, the Principal’s rating 
variable does contribute appreciably to the relationship. This is to 
be expected, but again the relative contribution is less than that 
contributed by the two SCAT variables. The Principal’s rating in 
mathematics, however, does make a relatively high contribution to 
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the prediction of success in science. In fact, its contribution to the 
prediction of success in science is higher than the same variable 
makes to the prediction of the Departmental mark in mathematics. 


The question of what would be the best variables to use 
operationally in the prediction of grades on the Grade IX Depart- 
mentals was next examined. A number of possibilities arose: 
use of the Principal’s rating alone, use of the SCAT 3 Total score 
alone, use of the two SCAT 8 scores (Ry Q)? use of the two SCAT 3 
scores and the Principal’s rating in the sDeparieti field being 
predicted (R..v.q)? or use of the full compliment of predictor 
variables (R.,,yq): The summary of correlation coefficients 
found, using the various predictor variables, is presented in Table 
V. In every case where a multiple correlations coefficient has been 
calculated, this has been corrected for shrinkage. 


TABLE V 
COMPARISON OF CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF 
DIFFERENT COMBINATIONS OF PREDICTOR VARIABLES 
FOR SEVEN GRADE IX DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATION 
SCORES FOR 567 ALBERTA GRADE IX STUDENTS IN 1956 


Criterion Variable Predictor Variables 
Departmental IX | Principal’s} SCAT 3 R R 
Score Rating Total c.VQ c.x,V,Q c.1-6,V,Q 

Readin? 3.4 61 84 86 87 88 
Literature 1.42. 59 80 82 83 84 
Social Studies A. ............ ‘72 81 83 88 89 
Social Studies B ............ 64 79 81 82 83 
Mathematics on. 66 76 79 81 82 
Science Veer esa ae. 67 76 78 83 87 
Aggregate .@2uch.82), Yabo | 85 87 aii bed 90 


This table shows a steady progression in the size of the cor- 
relation coefficient as the number of predictor variables in increased. 
While the Principal’s ratings show a substantial relationship to final 
mark in the Grade IX Departmentals, a higher relationship can 
be obtained by using the SCAT 8 total score. However, if the two 
SCAT 3 scores are weighted (Note: the total score represents an 
equal weighing of the Verbal and Quantitative scores) to give the 
maximum correlation coefficient, the overall degree of relationship 
with each variable is improved only slightly. Greater improvement 
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is achieved by including the Principal’s rating in the subject being 
predicted with the two SCAT 3 scores. The addition of five other 
predictor variables (Principal’s ratings in the remaining Depart- 
mental examination subjects) adds little to improving the pre- 
diction of Grade IX Departmental scores. It is concluded from these 
data that a prediction equation composed of the Principal’s rating 
in the subject concerned plus the two SCAT 3 scores yields the best 
prediction when economy of time in the calculation of the predicted 
scores is considered. 


It is not the purpose of this paper to provide a prediction equation 
for each Departmental examination. For one thing, the reliability 
of the Departmental scores has never been determined and the 
Reading Test has since been changed from the one used in this 
study. However, as an example of what might be done, the 
regression equations for the prediction of each of the six Depart- 
mental scores using only the ten digit of the Principal’s rating and 
the Departmental stanine norms for SCAT 3 V and Q scores, are 
presented in Table VI. The standard error of estimate of the 
predicted grade is based on an assumed Departmental score 
reliability of .85. It must be emphasized that the reliability co- 
efficient for the various criterion Departmental scores are not 
known except for reading. This latter test has a reliability co- 
efficient of .92 (1, p. 4). 


TABLE VI 
REGRESSION EQUATIONS AND STANDARD ERROR OF 
ESTIMATES FOR SIX GRADE IX DEPARTMENTAL 
EXAMINATIONS AND TOTAL SCORE BASED ON 
567 GRADE IX STUDENTS IN 1956 


. Departmental Principal’s Quantita- Standard 

Grade IX Rating in| Verbal tive Error of 

Examination Subject Score Score Constant | Estimate 
Readings Py amedees: ni, 10 63 tes —.07 0.6 
Dilter abr ic icthcpicksntast 13 59 19 i § La 
Social Studies A. ............ 34 42 .22 —.24 it 
Social Studies B ........... .23 44 23 16 ies 
Mathematics cicrrcccsnssssessen 25 18 48 Sra | 1.3 
SCIENCE: 5 titrnsaecpsimipei: 34 35 .28 —.26 1.2 
Aggregate eevee. | 53 41 14 11 


The above table may be used as follows. We are to predict a 
student’s score in reading knowing that his Principal’s rating in 
mathematics was 75, and that he has stanine scores on SCAT 3 of 
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Verbal 6 and Quantitative 7. His predicted stanine score on the 
Departmentals would be calculated as follows: 
10 (7) + .63 (6) + .23 (7) — .07 = 6.0 

We would predict, then, that this particular student would obtain a 
grade in the Grade IX Departmental examination in reading of 
stanine 6. Moreover, we could say that seven times in ten students 
with similar predictor scores would receive reading scores falling 
between 5.4 and 6.6. 


These data would seem to show the following specific findings: 


1. the degree of relationship between Principal’s rating and score 
on the Grade IX Departmental examination is relatively good; 


2. scores on a test of academic aptitude give higher relationship 
to the criterion than does the Principal’s rating; 

3. the highest degree of relationship to the criterion is obtained 
when all predictor variables are used, but the loss in predictive 
efficiency by using only the Principal’s rating in the subject con- 
cerned and the two scores from the test of academic aptitude is so 
slight as to favor operational use of this quicker method of com- 
puting predicted final score. 


Discussion 
The relatively high relationship between Department scores and 
the corresponding Principal’s rating is in one way surprising. 
Normally, one expects a teacher’s subjective evaluation of the stu- 
dent based on his or her observation of the student in class will 
yield a lower relationship. Cronbach, perhaps, is closer to the 
answer in his observation: 

When ratings are used as criteria, there is the possibility that teachers, 
foremen, or other judges as influenced by partial knowledge of the 
prediction test scores. Teachers may be influenced in their grading by 
a knowledge of a pupil’s LQ... . These influences raise the correlation 
between grade and intelligence ... (4, p. 262) 

It is acommon practice among Alberta Grade IX teachers to secure 
previous years’ Grade IX Departmental examination papers, and 
administer these to the students early in the spring. There is a 
ready supply of old test forms available through the Department of 
Education for such purposes and by the very nature of curriculum 
development, there are no marked changes in test content from year 
to year. Were these tests used to their full extent in deriving the 
Principal’s rating—and were the author sufficiently daring—it might 
be suggested that the correlation coefficients between the Principal’s 
rating and the final Departmental scores are indicative of the inter- 
form test reliability of the Departmental subject examinations. 


Similarily, the publisher’s statement of the purpose of the School 
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and College Ability Tests would seem to be substantiated by the 
findings of this study: 
The School and College Ability tests aid in estimating the capacity of 
a student to undertake the academic work of the next higher level of 
schooling. They measure the two kinds of school-related abilities which 
are most important in the greatest number of school and college endeavors: 
verbal and quantitative. (3, p. 5). 
Because of the comparatively high relationships found between 
scores on this test and those on the Departmentals, it can be con- 
cluded that the Departmentals, generally, are measuring essentially 


the same attributes as this test. 


Conclusions 

1. Possibly because of the widespread use of previous examin- 
ations to assist in the determination of student ratings, the relation- 
ship of the Principal’s ratings to final marks in six Grade IX 
Departmental examination subjects was found to be comparatively 
high. 

2. A high relationship was found between the final Grade IX 
Departmental marks and the scores on a test of academic aptitude. 
This relationship was of sufficient magnitude to make it appear that 
the scores being gained after ten and a half hours of testing were 
basically the same as those that were obtained in seventy minutes 
using a test of academic ability. There may be other reasons why 
tests such as the present Departmentals can be justified in the 
Provincial testing program. It must be shown, however, that the 
present tests have these desired qualities, are in fact measuring 
subject skills and abilities beyond academic aptitude. This study 
can not, nor was it intended to, answer this question. It does sug- 
gest, in the light of the present findings, that such a question is 
worthy of investigation. 

3. It is possible to predict with a considerable degree of accuracy 
performance on the Grade IX Departmental examinations. While 
the two scores on the academic aptitude test contribute primarily 
to the prediction, these predictions can be improved within the limits 
of economy in calculation by including the Principal’s rating in the 
subject to be predicted. Moreover, the predicted scores are of 
sufficient accuracy that regression equations of the type illustrated 
could find ready use by the Department of Education in determining 
whether a student who has missed any or all of the Grade IX De- 
partmentals can be promoted to Grade X with much the same con- 
fidence as with his fellows who took the Departmental examinations. 


Suggestions 
The findings of this study would strongly suggest that 
a system of accreditation using the Principal’s ratings and a test of 
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academic aptitude would be equally effective with the present 
Departmentals as a basis for promotion. However, by way of pre- 
caution, before considering a change in examination structure, it 
would be desirable to investigate experimentally the effect of sub- 
stituting for Departmental examinations standardized subject survey 
tests in the several fields. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


MORE THAN SOCIAL STUDIES by Alice Miel and Peggy Brogan, Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957, pp. 452. 


The sub-title “A view of social learning in the elementary 
school”, indicates the scope of this interesting and provocative text. 
The authors, both professors at Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, make a persuasive plea for a new look at the nature and 
quality of the experiences which constitute the social education of 
children at the beginning of the second half of the 20th century. As 
the title suggests the authors do not limit the educational experiences 
of learners to the school, and not solely to the social studies. Rather 
do they assume that significant opportunities for social living are to 
be found in the home, the church and the community, as well as in 
the general give and take of living in the classroom and school. In 
this broader context the pupils find a need to use and master many 
more skills in human living that are needed, and therefore can be 
learned, in the more controlled and restricted environment of the 
classroom. 

In Section I of the book the authors deal with the basic concepts 
of democracy and the respective roles of teacher and pupils in a 
classroom operating under democratic principles and practices. The 
primary values and meanings in elementary education, a major 
theme of the book, receives here consideration and emphasis. The 
section concludes with a proposal for a program of social education 
covering the elementary school years. 

In Section II the authors focus their attention more directly on 
the learners and the experiences which young learners can have in 
the relatively controlled conditions which are to be found where 
pupils and teachers congregate in classes. 


The school has an opportunity to reinforce learning in many ways— 
giving children help in seeing relationships as they have experiences at 
home, in the community, and at school today, yesterday and tomorrow. 
Children can be helped to organize information gained from books, parents, 
playmates, television, the corner grocer, and dozens of other sources. The 
school can help children to have extra practice in needed skills, such as 
cooperation, listening, carrying out a responsibility and reporting to the 
group, using numbers intelligently, using printed information with 
discrimination, and many others. It can help children fill in gaps in 
information as need is discovered. It can give children help in generalizing 
upon experiences and learning to apply principles to new situations where 
they fit. Throughout all this, the school can help children more and more 
to learn how to learn by themselves so that they will want to and can 
continue to learn efficiently all their lives (pp. 181-182). 


The quotation summarizes responsibilities and opportunities of 
the modern elementary school. It is true that not all schools and 
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not all teachers measure up equally well to the demands and 
opportunities of their association with children, but all do assume 
that helping young learners to effect a secure adjustment in their 
social environment in one of their main tasks. 


The third and final section of the book is concerned with the 
translation of theory into classroom practice. Among the problems 
considered in curriculum building: how to select those experiences 
which will be most productive of useful learnings for the pupils; 
how to determine the point where the interests of the pupils as 
individuals and the interests of society must be reconciled. It is 
true that some of the demands made by adult society do not make 
much sense to young learners; on the other hand many of the adult 
stipulations involve learnings too significant to the future of the 
learners to be omitted from their learning experiences. 


In this section of the book the authors review significant portions 
of the study of CHILDREN INTERESTS made by Jersild and 
Tasch (1). 

In this study pupils were asked to express their opinion of 
various school subjects. On the results of this popularity poll 
Jersild and Tasch comment as follows: 

Topics under the general heading of the social studies were mentioned 
unfavorably more often than favorably in most of the community groups 
and in most age groups included in the study (1, p. 763). 

This quotation would seem to suggest to the curriculum maker that 
social studies should be omitted from the intellectual diet of the 
elementary school pupil, if the expressed interest of the pupils were 
to be the criterion of section. However, when the tables on which the 
quotation is based are examined more closely, especially in the 
Grade IV to Grade VI range, some interesting additional facts 
appear. When asked to state ,“What I don’t Care to Study About”, 
the 652 pupils in Grade IV to VI of three schools registered their 
disapproval in the following descending order: social studies, 
English, arithmetic and spelling (1, pp. 146-150). When asked to 
respond to ,“What I’d Like to Learn More About at School”, social 
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studies ranks first with 28.6%, ahead of arithmetic 27%, English 
13.1% and spelling 8.5%. In reply to “The Most Interesting Thing 
I Have Done At School During the Past Week or So” the replies 
are even more surprising: 


When commenting upon the preferences suggested in the study 
Jersild and Tasch say: 

In view of the findings regarding the personal flavor of children’s 
wishes and interests, it is likely that their reactions to the social studies 
might be different if these were approached more by way of issues that 
touch upon children’s own feelings and that have a bearing upon emotional 
currents in their own lives (1, p. 75). 

This quotation strengthens the position of Miel and Brogan that 
“more of the social studies should be based on topics and problems 
meaningful to today’s children” (p. 406). However they do add 
words of caution, “the possibility that a study may have appeal for 
children is only one factor to be taken into account” (p. 407). 
Other criteria of selection are considered to be, significance and 
need, breadth and balance, feasibility and continuity. “The teacher 
will want to apply all reasonable tests to make sure that the best 
choices have been made by him and the children” of experiences 
wherein the behavior and discipline consistent with democratic 
principles can be learned. 

The authors are ardent and persuasive proponents of the pro- 
position that more realistic learning situations can and should be 
presented in our classrooms. In the earnestness of their advocacy 
they have hindered their cause by belittling the importance of 
“information-centered study” and by setting up straw men to be 
demolished with enthusiastic vigor. Occasionally meaning is ob- 
scured by the use of professional terminology when simpler terms 
would have better expressed the meaning, and by such perfect 
examples of camouflaged meaning as the following from page 336: 

To help children change meanings that prevent the children from 
perceiving themselves in democratic relating in both their present and 
future living (p. 336). 

Anything so confusingly obscure must surely be one. of those 


examples which occasionally escape the most vigilant proof reader. 


Elementary teachers will find the reading of this text to be a 
rewarding experience. For the secondary teacher of social studies 
TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES by Maurice P. 
Hunt and Lawrence E. Metcalf (2) will open new vistas of the 
possibilities of their subject in the social education of ‘teen agers’. 

W. D. McDovuGatL 
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